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PREFACE, 



The system of Gompetitiye Examinations has given 
a strong impetus to Teachers as well as Students. 

A few years since, Schools were satisfied with such 
defective compilations as those of Lindley Murray, but 
the requirements of the present day demand a more ac- 
curate and sdentific Grammar of the English language. 

Happily the prejudice is fast dying away, that the 
study of the Classics forms the best medium for under- 
standing the genius and structure of English. 

" Let no one flatter himself," observes Mr. Harrison, 
that the mere knowledge ofiLatin^ahd Greek will serve 
him as an unerring guide- hi t^e stfucWe of the En^ 
lisk language. Let the i^xample of Bentley, great m 
his generation, and really ^reat 9s a classical critic, serve 
as a warning against the iadmission orsuch a fallacy. 
Let him place Bentley and.dobb^lH; in juxta-position, 
and he must in every page be convinced, how far supe- 
rior the latter is to the former, in clearness and precision 
of terms, in grammatical accuracy and the construction 
of his sentences. Let him take care, lest, while he is 
wandering in imagination on the banks of the Tiber, the 
Uvssus, or the Meander, while he is gathering the sweets 
of Hybla, or drinking at the fountains of Helicon, he 
may be recklessly and profanely trampling under foot, 
the vigorous* die rich, and the varied productions of his 
own 8oil."i 

* flee the Fkeiaoe to Habbisoit's Enf^iak Language* ^.^ 
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Lord Stanley eloquently observes: "No word will 
fall from me in disparagement of classical literature ; I 
know its value full well ; but it seems strange in a coun- 
try where so many students are familiar with every dia- 
lect of Greek, ana every variety of classical style, that 
there should be so few who have really made themselves 
acquainted with the origin, the history, and the gradual 
development into its present form of that mother tongue 
which is already spoken over half the world, and which 
embodies many of the noblest thoughts that have ever 
issued from the brain of man. To use words with pre- 
cision and with accuracy, we ought to know their nis- 
tory as well as their present meaning." 

Archbishop Trench, Latham, Angus, Marsh, Key, 
and other distinguished writers have enriched our lan- 
guage with many valuable contributions, but its Gram- 
mar has still remained irregular, vague, and imsettled — 
exhibited by grammarians sometimes in too meagre, 
sometimes in too diffuse a form. 

The extreme labor and the patiefit toil absolutely/ indis^ 
pensable to the construction of a good Modern English 
Grammar, have caused the failure of numerous writers on 
this important subject. 

Humble as the pretensions of this volume may be, 
and however inadequate it may prove to the fulfilment 
of its purpose, the collection of materials has engaged 
inj attention during a lengthened period, and two years 
have been occupied in bringing it through the Press. 

Amongst its leading features the following may be 
enumerated : — 

The nature of the different Parts of Speech nas been 
explicitly set forth ; the definitions have been given in a 
concise and accurate manner; the Subjunctive Mood 
and the uses of * Shall' and ' Will' have been clearly ex- 
plained ; and the language adopted throughout the 
work is of the simplest kind — easily understood-^-and 
easily retained in the memory. 
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. The peculiar arrangement of the Syntax has beea 
effected with great care and great labor. 

The plan adopted with regard to embracing jon the 
same page the Rule together with its subordinate parts, 
and the Exercises dependent on them, will materiallj 
contribute to assist the Teacher and to improve tho 
PupU. 

The * Recapitulatory Exercises' will impress on the 
memory, the leading principles of Syntax, and the 
* Promiscuous Exercises' will develope the faculties of 
taste and judgment. 

Punctuation has been exhibited in a double form; 
both according to the old familiar plan, and also in ac- 
cordance with * Canons based on the Analysis of Sen- 
tences.' 

The important subject of 'Composition* has been 
treated of at considerable length ; and numerous exam- 
ples have been selected from the Examination Papers 
proposed to Candidates for Woolwich, for Sandhurst, 
ana for Direct Commissions, as well as from those given 
at the Oxford Local Examinations. 

It has also been deemed advisable to introduce an 
Article on the subject of Precis, or the Abstract of 
Official Documents. 

The First Appendix contains numerous instances of 
useful and interesting Derivations. 

The Second Appendix supplies a List of some of the 
chief British Writers and of their principal Works. 

At the present day, a Grammar must be, to a great 
extent, a compilation, and in such a subject, it is some- 
times extremely difficult to avoid repeating the very 
words of others. Still I have endeavoured to be origi- 
nal as much as possible. 

The difficulty, toil, and expenditure of time involved 
in the construction of this woris have far exceeded what 
I at first expected. Although I have consiAl^di ^xsv^^X. 
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^▼exT similar publication and legitimately availed myself 
of the information afforded, still no one or two indivi- 
dual wprks have, to any undue degree, tended to abbre- 
viate the process of my labors. 

To the Dictionaries of Richardson and Worcester, I 
am indebted for a vast amount of valuable information. 

From works not copyright I have freely drawn ; such 
as from those of Priestley, Lowth, Ashy Harrisan^ Bast" 
Uit, Murray, KnowUs, KothweU, Angm fW.J, AUm 
(W )^ Grant, and Lennie. 

My best thanks are due to Archbishop Trenehy LaHf 
am, Craik, Crombie, Adams, Rogers, MoreU, HarA 
Key, Brown, D'Orsey, Fowler, Reid, Connan, WU910, 
Hunter, Lounges, Martin ; to Dr. Angus, (Author of t]ift 
valuable ' Handbook of the English Tongue,') and te 
many other distinguished writers whose names will ba 
found in the Notes. 



BOSCOE MONGAN. 



19, Ceeilrstreet, Strand, 
LoKDOH : January^ 1864. 



\* The Author's ' Praetieal EngUah SpeUinff-hook,' (the Mrd Bdi- 
tion of which has just issued from the Press,) wiU be lioiuid a vahi- 
al>]e annliftiy to tiie 'Practical Eoj^h Gflkouwur.* 
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TE£ ENGLISH LANOITAOE, 



The Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, and the Greek, are the 
principal sources of the English language. 

History informs us that the ancient Celtic was the 
first language spoken in the British isles. Dialects of 
this tongue still exist in Wales> in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the Isle of Man^ and in the western parts 
of Ireland. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the Romans 
succeeded in conquering a portion of Britain, but the 
victors and the vanquished were never completely 
unitedy and Celtic or Gaelic still remained the language 
jof the country.* 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, Saxon invaders 
poured in torrents from the shores of Germany, and 
naving enslaved or extirpated most of the Celtic inhabi- 
tants, drove the remainder of them into Cumberland, 
or into the fastnesses of Wales.* The Angles were the 
leading tribe of these conquerors ; these Angles and 
the omer Saxons soon merged into one people, and 
hence arose the term Anglo-Saxon — ^a title which after- 
wards distinguished the Saxon invaders of Britain from 
iheir kinsmen of the continent. Britain was first called 
Anglia or England, hj EgheTty with the sanction of a 
Witenagemot held at Winchester, A.D. 800. The 
Anglo-Saxon language is the parent of our present 
English. 

^ For specimens of words derived from the Celtic and other lan- 
guage, see pp. 1 19, 120. 

* The English, like the Germans in general, had a term by which 
tihey nsed to designate those who were of a different language from 
themselves. This was wealh, signifying foreigner ; the plural of 
wealh was wealhaa (foreigners;) hence the present word Walea, 
vlierein the name of the people stands for that otthd QVS!i^s^« — 
I«i9BAM*8 fyuMdi Qrcmmar. 
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The Danish invasion and occupation of the country 

g•o(i^ced very slight changes in the language, since the 
an^dh itself was closely ftUted to the Saxon tddgue, 
and also in consequence of the want of union between the 
people and their conquerors ; the chief advantage con- 
ferred on the language by the Danes, was that they 
cleared away many of the inflections of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and thereby simplified its forms. 

Before the Norman Conquest, Norman-French had 
been the language of the Court during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. After the battle of Hastings its 
ascendancy was complete amongst the Norman coh-* 
querors, the upper classes, and the ecclesiastical rulers: 
but it never superseded the original Anglo-Saxon 
amongst the great mass of the people.* 

The Normans anxiously endeavoured to establish the 
supremacy of their language. " Evidence of the paiiis 
taken to mtroduco and diffuse it (observes Dr. Angus, 
quoting from Hallam and Hippesley,) may be found in 
the following fact : — 

a. In the thirteenth century, boys in srammar schools 

were first taught French, and then had to con- 
strue their Latin into that tongue. 

b. Members of the imiversities were ordered to con- 

verse in Latin or in French. 

c. The proceedings of parliament, and the minutes 

of the corporation of London were recorded itx 
French, and 

d. Of the authors who wrote in the three centuries 

after the conquest, nearly all used the French 

tongue. 

These efforts, however, never greatly modified the 

language of the people. At one time the court, at another 

time the barons, found it their interest to favour the 

Saxons. The occurrences that severed the Norman 

• We received from the Normans the first germs of romantic poetry ; 
and our language was ultimately indebted to them for a wealth and 
compass of expression which it probably would not otherwise have poe- 
MHsed.— Thomas Gaufbsll^s Essay on En^ish Poetry, 
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eonqnef ors from France contributed to the independence 
both of our kingdom and of our speech. In the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the practice of translating 
into French was discontinued in public schools ; and 
\ff a statute passed in 1362, all pleas in courts of justice 
were directed to be carried on in English." 

Through every change the Anglo-Saxon maintained 
its supremacy. English grammar may be regarded as 
the Anglo-Saxon grammar in a simplified form. It is 
the tendency of all languages to cast away inflections 
and to substitute prepositions and auxiliary verbs for 
cases and tenses. This simplification is the chief dis- 
tinction between the English and the Anglo-Saxon 
Grammars. 

Although the diminution of the amount of inflections 
simplifies our language, it also involves two disadvan- 
tages. Firstly, it prevents us, to a great extent, from 
inverting^ (or altenng the position of,) words in a sen- 
tence ; and, secondly, it restricts the power of composi" 
tion, (or the formation of compound terms.) Hence our 
compound words are formed cniefly from such inflected 
languages as the Latin and the Greek. 

About the year 1150 A.n., the Anglo-Saxon language 
began that process of transformation by which it was 
ultimately changed into English. 

The following are the principal alterations which were 
introduced at this period : — 

1. Several of the inflections^ particularly of nouns 

and verbs, were omitted, as also several of the 
arbitrary distinctions of gender. 

2. The pronunciation of the vowels and consonants 

was materially modified, and the orthography 
of many words assumed a more contracted form. 

3. Many Anglo-Saxon words were displaced by the 

introduction of corresponding terms from the 
French and Latin. 
Dr. Latham remarks, " that the relation of the ijre&e.wl 
English to the Anglo-Saxon is tliat oi a xac^dLSXVi 
I^giia^e to an ancient oney 
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The Anglo-Saxon language began to be cultivated 
about the seventh centuiy. • It gradually advanced 
until the time of King Alfred, at which period it attained 
its greatest development. 

** Philosophy and science, and the arts of a high civi« 
lization," observes Archbishop Trench,. " find their ut- 
terance in the Latin words of our language ; or, if not 
in the Latin, in the Greek, which for present purposes 
may be grouped with them. How should they have 
found it in the other branch of our language (i e. the 
AngUhSaaon^Simong a people who had never cultivated 
any of these.'*^ 

From the battle of Hastings, 1066, to the death of 
King John, 1216, our language was Semi-Saxon, 

The English language may be divided into three prin- 
cipal periods. 1. TheEarly or Old English Period extends 
from 1216 A.D. to 1399- — ^from the accession of Henry 
IIL to the accession of Henry IV. 2. The Middle 
English Period extends from 1399 to 155^ — from the 
accession of Henry IV. to the accession of ElizabetL 
3. The Modem English Period extends from the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth to the present day.* 

Modern English maybe subdivided into four Periods,, 
(the transitions in which were gradually produced.) U 
From 1588 to 1649, — from the accession of Elizabeth, 
to the death of Charles I. 2. From 164* to the year of 
the great Revolution, 1688. 3. From 1688 to 176a, 
when George HI. ascended the throne Land, 4. From 
the accession of George III. to the present time.'^ 

» See Archbisliop Trench's ** English Fast and Present." Lect III, 
* The following subdivisions of the principal periods of the English 
langaage are almost in accordance with those adopted by Mr. Hiley. 
> Confining ouxselyes to the history of the English language since 
the Norman Conquest, we may call the first century after that date- 
its infancy; the second, its chUdltood ; the third, its boyhood : the fourth 
and fifth, its youth or adohaence ; and the time that has since elapsed, 
its manhood. Its infancy and childhood will thus correspond with 
what is usually designated the period of Semi-Saxon ; its boyhood 
^witih that of Eiarly English ; its manhood with thnt of Modem Engr 
Iish.->C&A2K's OutUnea of the English Language. 
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1. Grammar^ is the science of language, and the 
art of speaking or writing a language correctly. 

Explanation, — Grammar, as a science, is a system of general 
facts or principles common to all languages. Grammar, as an art^ 
is a system of rules for the practical appUcation of these principles. 

2. English Grammar* is the science of the Eng. 
lish language, and the art of speaking or writing 
the English language correctly. 

Explanation. — ^English Grammar, as a science, is a coUection of 
facts and a system of principles })eculiar to the English language, 
together with those which occur in other languages as well as in 
£nglish. English grammar, as an art, is a system of rules for the 
practical application of these facts and principles, to the English 
langoage. 

3. Accidence^ is a combination of the first prin- 
ciples or rudiments of grammar. 



1 Grammar is a term derived from the Greek, gramma, a letter, 
through the medium of the French, grammaire. The subject-matter 
of grammar is speech or tvords. 

3 The object of English grammar is to represent the English language 
9$ U exists, and to exhibit its leading principles and usages in a sys- 
hematic form. 

s Accidence is a collection of the a4xidents, or changes that happen 
feo» word. 

B 
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4. A Rule of Grammar is a law by which estab- 
lished custom regulates the use of language. 

5. English Grammar is divided into Four Parts ; 
namely, Etymology^ Syntax, Punctuation, and 
Prosody. 

I. Etymology treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

Ohs. — Etymology treats of words considered individually. 

II. Syntax treats of the concord, government, 
relation, and arrangement of words in a sentence. 

III. Pdnotuation treats of the division of words 
into sentences, clauses, and members 

IV. Prosody treats of correct pronunciation, 
and the laws of verse. 

6. Orthoepy^ signifies the correct utterance, and 
pronunciation oi spoken words. Orthography^ sig- 
nifies the correct use of letters in spelling written 
words. 

7. A letter is a mark or character representing 
an elementary sound of language. 

8. A syllable is a distinct sound of one or more 
letters pronounced by a single efibrt of the voice. 

9. Words are articulate sounds, used by common 
consent, as signs of ideas. 

10. Spelling is the art of expressing words by 
their proper letters, and of correctly dividing them 
into syllables. 



1 Orthoepy is a term derived from the Greek orthds, correct, and 
epds, a word. 

3 Orthography (from the Greek, orthds, correct, and grapho, I wiite) 
is, strictly speaking, not a province of grammar ; it constitutes by 
itself a distinct subject. It is amply illustrated in the Author's 
•' Practical Spelling Book." 
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11. Etymology* treats of the classification^ in^ 
fection^ and derivation of words. ^ 

Ohs. — Classification arranges words in groups, or classes. Inflec^ 
tion shows the changes of form which words undergo. Derivation 
traces words from their original roots. 

CHAPTEE L— CLASSIFICATION. 

1 2. Classification is the arrangement of words 
in distinct classes. 

Explanation. — ^Animals of different kinds are divided into dif- 
ferent classes, according to their peculiar qualities or characteristics. 
Thus, sheep, oxen, horses are distinct classes of animals. Similarly, 
words are divided into distinct groups or classes, according to their 
pecHliar qualities or characteristics. 

13. The Parts of Speech are the general classes 
into which words are divided. 

Obs, — ^A Part of Speech is one of the general claaass into which 
words are divided. 

(b.) There are nine Parts ot Speech, or general 
classes of words ; namely, Article, Noun, Adjective, 
Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, 
^nd Interjection. 

I. An Article^ is a word usually placed before a 
Noun, to show vvhether it is taken in a general^ or 
in a particular sense ; as, " a book" (that is, any 
book) ; '' the book," (that is, some particular book.) 

1 The term Etymology is derived from the Greek, etUmon, a root 
or primitive word, and loyds, a discourse. 

2 We have two sorts of etymology ; one dealing with the changea 
of form, that words undergo in oue and the same language, the other 
dealing with the changes that words undergo in passing from oue 
language to another. Latham's English Language, 

9 The term article is derived from the Latin articultiSf a joint. 
It never occurs without heing joined to a noun. 
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(b.) There are two Articles ; the Indefinite 
Article, An or A, and the Definite Article, 2'he. 

Explanation. — An or ^ is called the Indefinite Article, because it 
does not define or determine what particular object is spoken of. 
Whenever the article the is employed to distinguish one object from 
another, some description or some particular idea of the meaning of 
the object must follow, or must have been given before, otherwise 
the sense would not be complete. For instance, if a Londoner says ' ' a 
river," he may mean '' any river ;'* but if he speaks of " the riveTj" 
he evidently means " the Thames." Similarly, if we say, " a ship 
has arrived,** it may be " any ship ;" but if we say " the ship has 
arrived," it must be some ship of which we have previously been 
thinking or speaking, and which we therefore particularize by pre- 
fixing Sie definite article tJie. 

II» A NouN^ or Substantive is the name of any 
person, animal, place, thing, or idea ; as, James^ 
horse, London^ book, happiness. 

Explanations, — ^A noun is the name of whatever we can perceive 
by the evidence of our senses, or form any idea of by our under- 
standing. The word apple is a noun, because it is the name of an 
object which we can discern by our senses ; we can see, feel, and 
taste it. 

The names of whatever we can discern by our five senses — 
those of seeing, hearing, smeUing, tasting and f eeling-^are nouns. 
Lightning is a noun, because we can see it ; thunder is a noun, be- 
cause we can hear it ; perfume is a noun, because we can smell it ; 
sugar is a noun, because we can taste it ; the pulse is a noun, because 
it can be felt. Whatever we can feel by our bodily senses is a noun. 

Whatever we can feel by our minds is a noun. We cannot per- 
ceive, happiness or goodness, by our bodily senses, because they belong 
to the mind and not to the body, but we can form some idea of 
what they are ; therefore they are nouns. 

A Noun is also called a Substantive, because any object that has 
tvJbstance, or existence, is a noun, as man, horse, 

A Noun is the only part of speech which can form a distinct idea 
without the help of any other word, 

A Noun may generally be known, by its admitting an article be- 
fore it ; as, a man, the horse^ or by its making sense by itself; as, 
sobriety, truth, honor, 

1 The term Noun, is derived from the Latin women, a name, 
Suhsiantive, is derived from the Latin subataret to subsist tofltand^ 
bcMcauae it can stand alone without an adjective. 
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III. An Adjective^ is a word added to a Noun, 
to express some quality or distinctive circumstance 
belonging to it ; as, " A wise man f " a grey horse;" 
" a square table." 

Explanations. — Here the word man is the name of a person, 
thanefOTe it is a noun ; but the word wise is not a noun ; it describes 
the quality of wisdom attached to the noun, man. Similarly, in the 
words ^''grey horse,^* grey describes the idea of color attached to the 
noun horse ; in the words " square table," me form of the table is 
denoted by the adjective square. 

Adjectives express the differences between nouns of the same class 
or description. For instance, with regard to the noun man^ one 
man may differ from another, by being old or young^ rich or poor^ 
learned or ignorant^ or in other respects. But these differences are 
shown by the adjectives attached to the noun, man. 

J^exj adjective must^have a noun either expressed or understood, 
because the adjective denotes the quality or property not simply, but 
as conjoined with (or, added to) a noun. Thus when we say, *' a 
wise man,^^ wisdom is the name of the quality, and wise is the ad- 
jective expreaBDng that quality as conjoined with the noun, man. 
When we say " He is toZZ," we imply that " he is [a] tall [man or 
boy."] 

An adjective may generally be known by its making sense with 
a noon, or with the word " thing ;" as, " a sweet apple ;" " a good 
thing;"" a 6adf thing." 

IV. A Peonoun^ is a word used instead of^ or in 
reference to a Noun ; as, " When the king had col- 
lected his troops, he led them against the invaders, 
tjcho were ravaging his kingdonu" 

Explanatifm$. — ^The princijpal use of the pronoun is to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of the noun. The above example divested 
of pronouns woiQd run thus ; " When the king had collected the 
king's troops, the king led the troops against the invaders, and the 
invaders were ravaging the hin^s kingdom." Here the pronouns 
his, he, and them, act as substitutes for nouns, and the pronoun who 
not only acts as a substitute for the noun " invaders," l)ut it is also 

^ The t%rm AdjecOvehB derived from the Latin, ad, to, saidjactus, 
thrown : implying that it is thrown to, or added to a noun. 

3 The term Pronoun Is derived from the Latin word pronomeny 
whkli signifies for a Noun^ 
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used in reference, to this noun ; it hrings it back, as it were, and 
makes it the subject of an additional clause. A pronoun is some- 
times a substitute for part of a sentence, or for an entire sentence. 

V. A Verb^ is a word which signifies to be, to act, 
or to be acted upon, and Avhich always conveys an 
assertion ; as," I am;' '' I strike;' " I am struck'' 

Explanations. — A verb signifies " to &e," as " I am,^* that is *' 1 
exist ;" it also asserts the state of existence, as, " he sleeps," that is 
** he exists in a state of sleep." It denotes action^ as, " 1 strike,''^ 
** I walk,^* and it also indicates actions of the mind ; as, " he hopes,^^ 
" he fearsy It also shows that the noun or pronoun is acted upon, 
as, '* the boy is struck,'' " he is praised." 

As the noun names the object about which we speak, so the verb 
asserts what we say concerning it.2 

The adjective merely describes the noun without making any as- 
iicrtion, the verb is the word by which we can assert. In the two 
expressions, " the joyful man," and *' the man rejoices," both the 
ar-joctive '^ joyful" and the verb " rejoices," denote that the quality 
of joy is attached to the noun " man," but the verb alone expresses 
tlia assertion. 

Every object that has an existence must have either an action or 
a state of being ; and the word which expresses that action or state 
of being is a verb. 

The subject or nominative of a verb, is that word concerning which 
the assertion is made ; thus, if we say " John is ;" *' John walks ;" 
^'' John praises f* *''' John i» praised ;" the word /oA» is ^Ac subject^ 
or nominative of these verbs respectively. 

Every sentence must have a verb either expressed or understood, 
because there can be no commumcation of thought without an as- 
sertion, and the verb is the word which conveys the assertion. 

A verb is as essential to a sentence as a vowel is to a syllable, 

A verb also commands, exhorts, entreats, or asks a question. 

Verbs make sense with any of the personal pronouns, or with the 
word ** to" before them, as '* I write,'' *' he reads," '^to wnte," **I 
read." 

1 The term Verb is derived from the Latin, verbum, a word, be- 
cause the verb is the principal vyord in a sentence. 

2 In the usual forms of bidding and questioning, the assertive cha- 
racter of the verb may seem to be disowned ; but such forms are cer- 
tainly abbreviations. Thus, * * Bring the books" is used for * * I request 
that you will bring the books." In like manner, * * Have you brought 
the books?" is in tne complete form, "I ask whether you have brought 
the books ?" Hunter's Text Book of English Grammar, 
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VI. An Adverb^ is a word which qualifies a verb 
an adjective^ or another adverb ; as, " The boy- 
walks qiiicMy/^ A remarkably brave man ;" ** He 
writes extremely well.^ 

Explanations. — Here the adverb quickly qualifies or shows the 
particular meaning of the verb to w(dk, and explains the manner in 
whicb the action is performed. An adverb joined to an adjective, 
or to another adverb generally increases the degree of comparison, 
as in the expressions " remarkably brave," and " extremely yfeW.'^'' 

As adjectives qualify noims, so adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverts. The adverb is to the verb what the adjective is 
to the substantive. 

An adverb briefly expresses in one word ideas which would other- 
wise require several words ; thus, " wisely" is equivalent to '* in a 
wise manner ;" " now" is equivalent to " at the present time ;" and 
'* here'' signifies " in this place.'*" 

An adverb may generally be known by its answering to the 
questions, How f how much ? when f or where f as in the example, 
*•* The boy walks quickly ;" the answer to the question, " How does 
the boy walk?" is the adverb, " quickly." 

VII. A Preposition^ connects words, and shows 
the relation between them ; as, " A tree beside a 
river." " He walked through the fields*" 

Explanations. — ^Here the preposition ^* beside,^' not only connects 
the noims *' tree," and " river," but it also shows the relation be- 
tween them, or their relative positions. Similarly the preposition 
** through^''' connects the verb " walked," with the noun "fields," 
and shows the relation betweeii them. 

One great use of prepositions in English, is to express those re- 
lations, which in some languages are chiefly marked by cases, or 
the different endings of the noun. Most prepositions originally 
denoted the relation of place, and have been thence transferred to 
denote by similitude other relations. 

A preposition may be known by its making sense with me, or the 
objective case of any of the pronouns ; as, as from me, by me, with 
me. 



1 The term Adverb is derived from the Latin, ad, to, and verbum, 
a verb or word ; because adverbs were primarily added to verbs. 

2 The term Preposition is derived from the Latin, prce, before, and 
posituSf placed, because it is uauaRy placed before a noun or prouoim. 
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VIII; A Con;jukction^ joins words,* sentences, 
and pdrts of sentences ; as, "Two and four make 
six.'' *' A battle was fought, and William defeated 
Harold." " He is successful, because lie perseveres.^ 

Expkmations, — " Two and iota make six ;" here the conjinic- 
tion ^'ancT^ joins the words "two" and "four." Similarly, if 
we say, " the sun and stare constitute the solar system ;" the con- 
junction ^''and^^ joins the words, "sun" and "stare." ^^And*^ is 
the only conjunction that connects mere words. In the expression 
" A battle was fought ; and William defeated Harold," the conjunc- 
tion, " ancT' joins the sentences, " a battle was fought," and " Wil- 
ham defeated Harold." " He is successful, because he perseyeree ;" 
here the conjunction " because" joins the parts of of the s^tence. 

The principal use of conjunctions is to abbreviate language, by 
forming one sentence out of several ; thus, instead of saying, " John 
went to India ;" " James went to India ;" William went to India ;** 
by simply employing the conjunction " and,^^ we can combine these 
separate sentences into one sentence, and say concisely, that " John, 
Jamep, and William went to India." 

Conjunctions connect the different parts of an extended sentence ; 
as, " The king was undaunted, although he had many difficulties to 
encounter, and he ultimately succeeded in his designs, because he 
persevered." Here the conjunctions, although, and, because, con- 
nect the different parts of the extended sentence. 

IX. An Interjection' is a word which expresses 
any sudden emotion of the mind ; as, Oh/ alas! 

Explanation. — ^Interjections are words uttered instinctively when 
the mind is under the influence of any sudden emotions, caused 
either by pleasure or by pain. Interjections do not affect the 
gramatical structure of a sentence. 



1 The term Conjunction is derived from the Latin, con, together, 
asidjungo, I join. 

2 Several grammarians have asserted that conjunctions never 
connect words but sentences. This is evidently a mistake ; for if I 
say, **a man of wisdom and virtue is a perfect character," it implies 
not, ** that a man of wisdom is a perfect character, and a man of vir- 
tue a perfect character," but •* a man who combines wisdom and vir- 
tue." Grombie's Etymology and Syntax. 

8 The term Interjection ia derived from the Latin interjectics, 
thrown between ; because it appears to be thrown in between the words 
of a sentence. 
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OEAFXEB II;— THE ABTICLES.^ 

14. An Article is a word usually placed before 
a Noun, to show whether it is taken in a general or 
in a particular sense ; as, "a book," (that is, any 
book);" fA^book"(that is, some particular book). 

1<5. There are two Articles ; the Indefinite 
Article, An^ or A^ and the Definite Article, The. 

Obs, — The articles are, strictly speaking, definitive adjectives. A 
is formed from an, not an from a, 

16. The Article A is used, before consonants ; 
as, " a king f before u long ; as " a usurper," and 
before words beginning with the consonant sounds 
of w and y, as " a one-pound note f " a European.'* 

Ohs. — A is used before words beginning with aspirated h and ac- 
cented on the^r^^ syllable, as, ^^ a history/' 

17. The Article -4 ?z is used before vowels, as " an 
art ;" before u short, as '' an urn;" before silent A, 
as " an hour," and before words beginning with 
aspirated A, and accented on the second syllable ; 
as, " an histo'rian." 

Ohs. — An is used whenever the following word begins with a 
vowel sound ; as, " an end ;" an heir." A is used whenever the 
following word begins with a consonant sound ; as, " a man," *' a 
wonder," " such a one," " a ewe," " a use." Thus the consonant 
sounds of w and y, even when expressed by other letters, require a 
and not an before them. 



1 An explanation of the Articles is given on page 1 5. 

2 An is the numeral one, in Analo-Saxon dn, in Scotch ane. It is 
the original form, from which a is the derivative. Latham's Engihih 
Language, 

8 In such expressions as **to go a hunting," a is not the indefinite 
article, it is a corruption of aU on, or in. In such expressions as *• many 
a youlii," a is a contraction of the preposition of. ** Many" was on- 
ginally a substantive, and the phrase originally ran thus ; ** many oj 
youths," See, Deak Tbbnch's English Past and Present, Lect. Ill 

b2 
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18. The Dofmite Article The is used before 
Nouns both of the singular and plural number, as, 
'' the book," ^'the books" ; the Indefinite Article An 
or ^ , is generally used before Nouns of the sigukr 
number only as, '* a book." 

Ohs, — ^The indefinite article may be used before plural nouns 
preceded by the adjectives, few^ great many^ hundred^ or thousand^ 
because the nouns are then taken in a collective sense and imply the 
idea of unity ; as " ^ few books ;** *' A great many persons ;" *' A 
hundred sheep ;" " A thousand men." 

19. A Noun without any article prefixed is 
taken in its widest sense, thus nian means all 
ftiankbid, 

Obs, 1. — Except when a^qualifying word is understood, as, "there 
are men who are generous ;" implying that there are [some] men, 
who are generous." 

Obs. 2. — An article prefixed to a conunon noun sometimes denotes 
the species ; as, '•'• the horse, or a horse is a noble animal ;" that is, 
the species of animal called horse, 

n— nrpiECTioN of woeds. 

20. Inflection is the change of form which words 
undergo, in order to express their various relations. 

Obs. — Inflection occurs chiefly in the termination of words, as in 
boy, boy^, hard, harder, harde.sf, think, thinking^ thinker; but it is 
also found in the body of words, such as the change of the interior 
vowel in fail, fell. 

21. The Parts of Speech which are capable of 
inflection are the Noun, the Adjective, the Pronoun, 
the Verb, and sometimes the Adverb. 

Obs, — Declinable words are those which admit of inflection, as 
applicable either to number^ gender, person, or case, such as nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs. Indeclinable words are those which are not 
capable of inflection, or which admit of it only in the degrees of 
compai'ison, as in the case of adjectives and adverbs. 
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CHAPTEB III— NOTTNS.* 

22. A Noun or Substantive, is the name of any 
person, animal, place, thing, or idea ; as, James^ 
horsej London^ booh^ happiness. 

23. Nouns are divided into two general classes. 
Proper and Common. 

24. A Proper Noun' is the name of any indivi- 
dual person, place, or thing ; as, John^ London^ the 
Thames. 

Ohs. — ^A proper noun, (so called from the Latin, proprius^ pecu- 
liar ;) is proper or peculiar to some individual person, plaice, or thing. 
It distinguishes the individual object from others of the same kind, 
class, or species. Strictly speaking, a proper noun, or proper name, 
can be apphed only to one object in the same sense. Thus, London 
is a proper name ; it is peculiar to a certain city ; it distinguishes 
this city from all other cities ; and it can \^ apphed only to this city, 
in the same sense. 

fa) A Patronymic is a proper name derived from 
the name of a parent or ancestor ; as, John-sou^ the 
son of John, Brown-ing^ a descendant of Brown ; 
Fitzwilliam^ the son of William. 

Ohs. — ^Patronymics are formed from Anglo-Saxon nouns by 
adding to them the termination ing, (which means a descendant ;) 
aii, Athtii-ing, the descendant of a noble ; a crown prince. From 
Norman-French Nouns, by prefixing Fitz (which means son) as 
7-7/;3- William the son of William ; in Irish GaeUc they are forme<l 
l»y prefixing 0, as O'Connor ; in Scotch Gaelic, by prefixing Mac, 
iL^ Dilac-Ivor ; and in Welsh by prL^fixing Ap, as Ap-Evan. 

A An explanation of the Noun is given on page 16. 

* As every thins in nature has a distinct and separate existence, 
every thing ought to nave a distinct and separate name for itself. If 
this were the case, there would be no necessity for common nouns, for 
every thing would have its ovon or proper name. But it would be im- 
]>ossible to give a different and distinct name to every being and every 
thing in nature. And even if it were possible to give distinct names 
to the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
no human memory could recollect them. We are, therefore, obliged to 
FI)eak of things in classes, and to make one name serve for hundreds 
and thousands of things of the same kind. Sullivan's Engliah 
Chrammar. 
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25. A Common or Appellatits Nouir is the gem- 
ral or common name of ereiy object of the same 
kind ; as, man, city^ river. 

Ohs. 1.— Common or Appellative Noans are applicalde, iu Ae earn 
sense, to a species or clan, or to an indiyidoal pason or thing con- 
sidered as belonging to a certain species or class ; thus, man, citi/, 
river, are common nouns, because th^ are common to every indi- 
vidual comprised in their respective cfasaes. They are tenned aih 
pellative (from the Iiatin, appeUdre, to call,) because they. are the 
names by which external objects are called. 

Obs, 2. — A common noun with the definite article prefixed, some- 
times becomes proper ; as, the Park, the Strand, 

Obs, 3. — A proper name, with an article prefixed, is generally 
used as a common noun ; as, '^ He is t^ Cicero of his age ;" — ^that 
is, the orator : except when a common noun is underatood ; as, " The 
[river] Thames,'^ 

Common Nouns may be subdivided thus : — 

(a) A Collective^ Noun^ or a Noun of multitude^ 
is a name expressing a collection of many individu- 
als ; as, a crowd ; an army ; the public. 

Obs. — ^The whole body forms in our mind one notion, which is 
quite distiact from our notion of each of the individuals composing 
that body. 

(b) An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality^ 
or property, considered as abstracted from, or un- 
connected with substance ; as, whiteness, softness, 
sleep. 

Obs. — Concrete nouns are those which imply real existence, cor- 
responding with abstract nouns ; thus, sleeper is a concrete noun 
corresponding with the abstract noun sleep. 

1 The term bears reference to an act of the mind called abstraction, 
by which we fix our attention on one property of an object, leaving 
the others out of view. Snow, chalk, the foam of the sea, and writing- 
paper are white, and from this quality are oppressive to the eyes. 
Abstracting the quality from the substance, we say, " whiteness is 
oppressive to the eyes ;" whiteness thus becomes an abstract noun. — 
CoNN0N*s English Qramniar. 
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(c) A Correlative Noun is the name of an ob- 
ject considered in relation to another object ; as, 
king^ and subject ; parent^ and child. 

Obs. — A king must rule ovei' some person or persons, otherwise 
he would not really be a kivg^ therefore the idea of a king also im- 
plies the idea of a subject Similarly parent involves the idea of a 
chUd, and child involves the idea of parent. 

(d) A DimintUive Noun expresses some diminu- 
tion of the meaning of the word from which it is 
formed ; as, streamlet^ a little stream ; hillock^ a 
little hill. 

Obs. — Diminutives are formed from the names of persons or things, 
by adding cule, let, kin, ling, or lock, thus from animal, stream, 
lamb, duck, and hill, are formed respectively animalcule, streamlet, 
lambkin, duckling, and hillock. 

(e) A Verbal^ or Participial Noun^ has ih^form 
of a participle, and the properties of a Noun ; as, 
" the writing of the master is excellent " 

Obs. — Here the participial noun, " writing,^^ exactly corresponds 
inform with the word " writing'*'* rs participle of the verb " to write," 
but it has the properties of a noun because it can take the article 
the before it, and because it is connected with another noun by the 
preposition of. 

26. The properties of Nouns are gender^ number^ 
case J and person. 

Obs. — ^These properties or peculiarities are sometimes termed ac- 
cidents of the noun. 



1 In form these verbals are for the most part identical with the 
participle. That the resemblance, however, is accidental, and that 
the two forms have no original connexion, becomes clear upon a little 
consideration. In the first place there are such plural forms as the 
risings of the Jiorth; the huntings of the hare. Secondly, the Anglo- 
Saxon form of the substantive was not ing, but ung ; whilst that of 
the j^rticiple was — nd. The participle of clcensian to cleanse, was 
dcamand ; the equivalent to the word cleansing was clcensung. 

Latham and Maberlt's English Orammar, 
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SECTION L— GENDER 

27. Gender^ is the grammatical distinctioir of 
sex, or an indication of the absence of sex. 

0&5.— The different genders are founded on the natural distinc- 
tion of sex in animaJs, and on the absence of sex in other objects. 

28. There are three genders, the Masculine, tho 
Feminine, and the Neuter. 

Ohs» — (render is a grammatical or verbal distinction ; sex is « 
natural distinction. In the English language, however, gender is 
generally determined by sex alone. 

29. The Masculine Gender denotes the male 
sex ; as, a man^ a lion, ■ 

Ohs. \, — Some masculines include both male and female, thuSt 
man includes both men and women. 

Ohs. 2. — In speaking of animals, merely in the species and withot*'^ 
regarding their sex, we generally attribute gender to them accorJ^^ 
ing to their peculiar qualities. Thus, the horse and elephant ar^ 
generally considered as of the msculine gender, while the hare anC^ 
cat are generally considered as of the feminine gender. 

30. The Feminine Gender denotes the female 
sex ; as, a woman^ a lioness. 

Ohs. — Some words are used only in the feminine ; as, milliner, 
laundress, seamstress, dowager, amazon, vixen. Sdme feminine 
terms such as goose, duck, generally represent the whole species. 

31. The Neuter Gender signifies the absence of 

sex ; as, a book, a table. 

Ohs. — The Neuter gender, strictly speaking, means neither gend jr, 
that is, neither male nor female. It generally denotes objects witii- 
out animal life. Animals whose sex is not obvious or known, Ki-e 
frequently considered to be of the neuter gender ; for instance, in- 
fants, small quadrupeds, hirds^ fishes, and insects. 

1 True Gender is represented by such forms as the Latin Domin-?/^', 
and Domin-a, that is, by the same word with distinc ive endings, ami 
with the dibtinction preserved through all the cases. Of this there 
are only a f w instances in English. Jt, as compared with He, and 
Wliat, as comi)ared with Wlw, are specimens of Gender. In Anglo- 
Saxon the letter t is the mark of the neuter gender. 
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. Personification* attributes a masculine, or 
line gender, to inanimate objects ; thus, we say 
3 sun^ " he shines," and of a ship^ " she sails." 

. There are three ways of distinguishing the- 
nine of English Nouns from the Masculine. 

. "Yh^ first way is by a different word, 
elor 



ler 



3r 



and 



[eman 



ew 



(Feminine.) 


(Masculine,) 


Feminine.) 


J Maid, or 
\ Spinster 


Sloven 


Slut 


Son 


Daughter 


BeUe 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Girl 


Wizard 


Witch 


Sister 






Countess^ 


Inferior 


Animals, 


Mather 


Boar 


Sow 


Nim 


Buck 


Doe 


Wife 


Bull 


Cow 


Queen 


Bullock 


Heifer 


Lady 


Cock 


Hen 


Lady 


Colt 


Filly 


Woman 


Drake 


Duck 


Niece 


Gander 


Goose 


Mamma 


Hart 


Roe 


Madam 


Horse 


Mare 



. — Spimter is remarkable as being tlie only word in the Eng- 
Dguage, which retains the termination sttr, aa indicating a 
ayent. 



In attributing sex to inanimate objects no universal rule is 
d. Ill general, however, nouns that convey an idea of stren^h, 
ss, or energy, are masculine ; as, tfte sun, time, denth, sleep, 
n, winter, etc. Those that convey an idea of weakness or 
;y, or which are more of a passive than an active nature are 
ae ; as, the moon, the earth, the church, religion, nature, summer, 
; the names of ships, virtues, vices, cities, countries, etc., and 
;t nouns, such as liberty, virtue. Angus's Enjlish Orammar. 
On '* EarV and ** Countess," See Dkan Tbench On Hie Study 
'•ds. l>o-t. VL 
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35. The second way is by adding a syllable to the 
Masculine, or by changing its termination orfonn. 

(a.) The following add the tefjnination em, to the maicvMng, 



(Masculine,) 


(Feminine,) 


(Maacidine,) 
Lion 


(Fendmne*) 
Lioness 


Author 


Authoress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Mayor 


TVTayoress 


Count 


Countess 


Patron 


Patroness 


Heir 


Heiress 


Poeti 


Poetess 


Host 


Hostess 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Viscount 


Viscomitess 



065.-The termination ess has been borrowed from the Latin 
feminine termination ur, through the medium of the French tenni- 
nation tee; thus, actress is from the Latin actrix through the 
medium of the French actrice. 



(b). The following change the termination or form 



of the mascnUne. 
(Feminine.) 
Marchioness 
Mistress 
Miss 

Monitress 
Princess 
Songstress 
Tigress 
Negress 
Traitress 
Widow 

O65.— As a general rule the feminine is formed from the masculine. 
Widower from widow, drake from duck, and gander from ^roo^e— are 
exceptions. Princess' is the only word in the English language, 
whicn has the accent on the subordinate syllable. 

* Of such words as poet, autJior, etc., it has been remarked by Dr» 
Crombie that 'Hhe masculine term has a general meaning, expressing 
both male and female, and it is always employed when me office, oc- 
cupation, or profession, and not the sex of the individual is chiefly to 
be expressed, and that the feminine term is used in those cases only 
when discrimination of sex is indispensably necessary." Thus, if we 
say " Mrs. Hemans was a superior poet,** we compare her with both 
male and female poets, but if we say " Mrs. Hemans was a superior 
poetess,** we compare her with poets of her own sex only. 



(Masculine,) 


(Feminine,) 


(Masculine,) 
Marquis 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Actor 


Actress 


Master 


Benefactor 


Benefactress 


Master 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Monitor 


Duke 


Duchess 


Prince 


Elector 


Electress 


Songster 


Emperor 


Empress 


Tiger 


Governor 


Governess 


Negro 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Traitor 


Lad 


Lass 


Widower 
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Si 



(c) Lafm words expressing the Feminine hy the termination ix, 

(Masculine,') (Femiuine.) (Masculine.) feminine.) 

ALdminis- Adminis- Exec'utor Executrix 

trator tratrix Testator Testatrix 





(d). Genders of foreign origin. 


(Masculine.) 
Don 


(Feminine.) 
Donna 


(Masculine.) 
Landgrave 


Czar 


Czarina 


Margrave 


Hero 


Heroine 


Signor 


Infant 


Infanta 


Sultan 



Ohs. — Prosecutor makes prosecutrix^ in the feminine ; director 
forms both directrix and directress ; inheritor forms both inheritrix 
and inheritress. 



(Feminine.) 

Landgravine 

Margravine 

Signora 

Sultana 

Ohs. — Donna and Infanta are Spanish forms ; Czarina is Rus- 
sian ; Signora is Italian ; Landgravine and Margravine are Grerman ; 
Heroine is Greek, with the Grerman affix — inn ; Sultana is Tm*kish, 
or Arabic ; Sultaness is the English feminine form. 

36. The third way is by prejiodng a word denot- 
ing the sex. 

(Masculine.) (Feminine.) (Masculine.) (Feminine.) 

He-g02Lt She-gosLt Man-kind Woman-kini 

Male-child Female<Mld ifan-servant J/aid-servant 

Ohs. — ^In compound words (such as, bridegroom, peacock, peahen 
etc.,) it is ^ejirst term that defines at particularizes the second. ^ 

37. The gender of Nouns applicable to persons 
of either sex must be determined by the context.^ 



1 The advanced student will find valuable information on this 
sabiect in the chapters on Gender and on Composition in Latham's 
Englidi Language. 

3 Such nonns are parent, neighbour, friend, guardian, person, 
cousin^ student, presbyterian, quaker, etc. " These nouns," observes 
Mr. Himter, " are sometimes improperly said to be of the common 
gender. The noun should be called masculine or feminine, if the 
context enables us to determine the gender ; if not let it be called 
indefinite as to gender, unless we know that both genders are in- 
cluded; in which instance the noun is properly said to be of the 
common gender." 
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EXEBOISiB— L 

Write down the Feminine forms corresponding to the foOxmng 
Masculines. 

1. Bachelor. Beau. Boy. Brother, Earl. Father. Friar. Ilns- 
baod. King. Nephew. Uncle. Sir. Wizard. 

2. Author. Baron. Count. Heir. HoBt. Jew. lion. Major. 
Patron. Poet. Shepherd. 

3. Abbot. Actor. Arbiter. Emperor. Lad. IViarquis. Songsto*. 
Tiger. Negro. Traitor. Widower. 

4. Administrator. Executor. Testator. Don. Czar. Hero. 
Landgrave. Signor. Sultan, //d-goat. 3ia^-child. ifc/an-kiiKL 
_l/an-8ervant. 

SECTION n— NTTMBEB. 

38. Number is an indication of one object or of 
more objects than one. 

Ohs. — ^Number belongs to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs, and 
it is always applied to these, either by peculiarity of form, or by in- 
ference from the principles of concord. 

39. There are two numbers, the Singular, and 
the Plural. 

40. The Singular indicates one object ; as a hook^ 
the Plural indicates more objects than one; as, 
hooks. 

FORMATION OF PLURALS. 

41. General Rule.* The Plural of Nouns is 
formed by adding s to the Nominative singular ; 
as, book, book^ ; slate, slater. 

1 Reason of the General Rule. — "When the English language was 
inundated by a vast influx of French words, few, if any, French forms 
were received into its grammar ; but the Saxon forms soon dropped 
away, because they did not suit the new roots ; and the genius of the 
language, from having to deal with the newly imported words in a 
rude state, was induced to neglect the inflections of the native ones. 
This, for instance, led to the introduction of the a as the universal 
termination of all plural nouns, which agreed with the usage of the 
French language, and which was not alien from that of the Saxon, 
l)ut was merely an extension of the ancient masculine to otiier classes 
«)f nouns." J. Grimm, quoted in the Philological Museum ; vol. i. p. 
6<57 ; and in Dkxs Tbench*s Bfiglish Past arid Present Lect. IIL 
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42. Special Eules. — I. Nouns ^ ending 5, sh^ x^ 
z^ or cJi soft, add es in the plural; as, atlas, atlas^5; 
brush, brush^5; box, box6?5; topaz, topazes/ church, 
church^6'. 

Obs, 1. — ^The tennination es is added after theec letters, because b 
alone could not be distinctly pronounced in combination with them; 
consequently, the plural could not be distinguished from the singu- 
lar in spoken language. Gas would sound nearly the same as gas5, 

Obs. 2. — Ch soft, is pronounced like sh ; ch hard, is pronounced 
like k. Nouns endmg in ch hard, follow the general rule and add 
s ; as, monarch, monai'ch*. 

II. Nouns ending mfovfe, change /or fe into 
veSj in the plural ; as, lea/*, Ieat*^6*; kni/v, knire?5. 

Obs, 1. — Dwarfs scarfs wharf; brief chief grief kerchief 
handkerchief mischief; gidf turf surf; fife^ strife ; hoof proof 
roof^ reproof follow the general rule, and only add s\ as, scarf, 
Beam. 

Obs, 2, — ^Nouns ending in J^have the regular plural: as, ruff^ 
ruffs ; staffs a stick, has staves in the plural, but its compounds 
follow the general rule, as distaffs^ flag-staffs. Staffs a body of 
officers, forms staffs in the plur^. Stave^ a verse, has the regular 
plural, staves, 

^ Noons adopted from foreign languages without any change of 
form, generally retain their original plurals. 

Words of Foreign origin. — Words adopted from the Latin lan- 
guage. 

(a) Words in which the Latin Plural is the same as the Singular. 



Singular, Plural. Singular^ Plural. 

Apparatitf Apparatus Series Series 

Hiatus nrntus Species Speci€« 

hapetus Impetus Superficies Superficies 

(b). Words forming the Plwral by changing a into se. 

Angular. 
Formiila 
Larra 

Cq). Words forming the Plural by changing us into i. 

Singular. Plural. 

Focus Foci 

EadittS Eadit 



Plural 

Formiila 

Larva? 



Singular. 

Lamina 

Nebula 



Singular. 

Sarcophagtw 

TumiUiw 



Plural. 

Lamina? 

Nebul« 



Plural. 
Sarcophagi 
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III. Nouns ending in o^ preceded by a Conso- 
nant, generally fonn the plural by adding es ; as, 
cargo, cargo^5. Nouns ending in o^ preceded by a 
Vowel generally add s only, as, folio, folios, 

Ohs, 1, — English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant add 
e.^ but do not increase their syllables ; as, hero, heroes. This rule is 
subject to many exceptions (chiefly such nouns as were notprop^ly 
anglicized), as, cantos^ grottos^ juntos^ duodecimos^ octavos^ soIm^ 
and mementos, 

Ohs. 2. — Proper names ending in o, follow the general role and 
add 8 only ; as, Cato^ Catos ; Scipio^ Scipios, 

IV. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
change y into ies in the plural ; as, city, citi^. 

Ohs. 1. — Formerly these words ended in ie ; as ladie, and in the 
formation of the pliural they followed the general rule and added s. 
In process of time the termination ie in the singular was changed 
into y, but the plural still retains its original formation. In such 
words as soliloquy, soliloquies, qu is considered as one consonant. 

Ohs. 2. — ^Proper names enmng in y, follow the general rule, 
and add s only ; as, the Marys, the Henrys, but Sicily makes Sicilief 
in the plural. 



(d). Words forming the Plural hy changing 


umintoa. 


Sin^lar. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural 


Ammalciilum 


Animakmla 


Erratum 


Errata 


Arcanum 


Arcana 


Eulcrum 


Fulcra 


Datum 
Desideratum 


Data 
Desiderata 


Gymnasium 
Momentum 


Mom^ta* 


Effluvium 


Effluvia 


Stratum 


Strata 


(e) Words forming the P 


lural hy ckangm^ 


f is info ea* 


Singular. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural 


Amanuenst9 


Amanuenses 


Elipsts 


Ellipses 


Analysts 


Analyses 


Hypothesis 


Hypotheses 


Antithestf 


Antitheses 


Oasis 


Oases 


Axis 


Axes 


Parenthesis 


Parentheses 


Crisis 


Crises 


Thesis 


Theses 




(f) These words cha 


nge ex or ix into 


ices. 


Singular, 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural 


Apex 


Apices 


CaMx 


Calrces 


Appendix 


Appeudfcfls 


Yertex 


Vertfces 
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V. Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel, re- 
tain the y, and add s in the Plural ; as boy, boy^. 

Ohs, — ^Nouns ending in i generally form their plurals by adding 
es; as, alkali^ alkalies; houri^ houries, 

43. Some Nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin form 
their plurals in en, as — 



Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular. 


Plural 


Ox 


Oxen 


Alderman 


Aldermen 


Man 


Men 


Statesman 


Statesmen 


Womanr 


Women 


Child 


Children 



Ohs, 1. — Oxen is the only word in the English language, which 
forms the plural by adding to the singular the old Anglo-Saxon 
plural termination en. Swine is a contraction of sowen^ the old 
plural of sow ; kine is a contraction of cowen^ the old plural of cow. 

Ohs. 2. — Mussulman, Turcoman^ caiman, faK^Twanform their pteals 
by adding s, as Mussulmans, Turcomans, caimans, talismans. They 
are not ccnnpounds of the English word man. Proper names (al- 
though compounded of the English word man) also form their plurals 
by adding «, as ^^ the Longmans," ^^ the Newmans." 

44. Some Nouns form their plurals by changing 
the interior vowels ; as. — 



Singidar, 

Goose 

Foot 


Plural 
Geese 
Feet 


Singular, Plural, 
Tooth Teeth 
MoMse Mice 


n.- 

Singular, 

Automaton 

Lemmft 


-Words adopted fix 

Plural 
Automata 
Lemmata 
MiasmS>to 

TTT.— Words oi 


)m the Greek language. 

Singular, Plural. 
Cantharw Cantharic?e« 
Chrysalw Chrj^Udes 
Ephemenff EphemerTJeJ 

French origin. 


Singular, 

Beau 

BiUet-dottz 


Plural 
BeaiLc 
Billets-doux 


Singular, Plural 
Chamois Chamois 
Monsieur Messieurs 


OlfS, — Messrs, is a contraction of the French Messieurs. 






Singular. 
Cioeione 


Plural 
Ciceroni 


Singular, PlwdL 
Dilettaate I>V\sJt\As\\ 
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45. Some Nouns have two plurals, each faayin; 
a different meaning ; as/ 

Singular, Plural. 

P^ . f Brothers, 50m of the same parents. 

^ ^^ \Bret\iren, members of the same church or society, 
•pv. J Dies, stamps used in coining. 

\ Dice, ivory cubes icsed in gaming. 
■p. I f Fish, (when the species is described.) 

\ Fishes, (when number is implied.) 
p» • ( GiMi'msQH, persons of great talent. 

\ Genii, imaginary beings. 
J 1 f Indexes, tables of the contents of a book, 

\ Indices, components of algebraic quantities. 
p ^ J Pennies, separate pieces of coin. 

^ \ Pence, the collective form, (as sixpence in silver) 



1 Equivocal Forms of Nouns, — Abns (from the Anglo-Saxcm, 
CBlmesne, ) was originally singular ; it is now more frequently used as 
a plural. The « belongs to the original word, it ia not a plural ter- 
mination. 

niches (from the old French, richesse,) was originally 8ing|ular ; it ia 
now generally used as a plural. The * belongs to the original word; 
it is not a plural termination. 

Means may be either singular or plural. It is singular when the 
instrumentality of one thing is implied ; as, " Industry is a means of 
gaining wealth. " The plural is employed when two or more causes 
are referred to ; as, "John was industrious, sober, and prudent, and 
by these means he gained wealth " 

News (from the German, neufSy) is sometimes used as a plural ; it is 
much better to employ it as a singular. The « is a neuter ending, aod 
not a plural termination. 

Pains, in the sense of trouble or labor, is either singular ot plural 
MvjcIi is never correctly joined with a plural noun ; consequently, 
the phrase " rmich pains'* should be ** great pains." 

Amends and gallows, although plural in form, are always singular in 
construction. 

Customs, siguifying duties on imported goods, has no singular, and 
it must be distinguished from the plural of custom, or habit. 

Manners, in the sense of behaviour, has no singular. Letters, when 
signifying Rterc^fure (as in the expression " a man of letters"), has no 
singular. It must be distinguished from the plural of a letter. 

The plural of some nouns has a signification different from that of 
the singular; as, '* a soldier's af'm^; a soidier*s colors; a soldier's 
quarters. 
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46. Some Nouns have both an English and a 
foreign plural; as/ 



Singular. 


English Plural 


Foreign Plural 


Bandit 


Bandits 


Banditti 


Cherub 


Cherubs 


Cherubim 


Criterion 


Criterions 


Criteria 


Dogma 


Dogmas 


Dogmata 


Medium 


Mediums 


Media 


Memorandum 


Memorandums 


Memoranda 


Phenomenon 


Phenomenons 


Phenomena 


Rabbi 


Rabbis 


Rabbins 


Seraph 


Seraphs 


Seraphim 


Terminus 


Terminuses 


Termini 



Obs. — ^The words cherubims and seraphims are incorrect, becaaso 
they are a confusion of two distinct plural forms. Nouns completelg 
incorporated into the English language generally receive English 
plural forms. Nouns of recent introduction and scientific terms 
generally retain their native plurals. Terminus has a tendency tx> 
take the English plural terminuses; its original and -correct plural 
form is teivnlnl 

47. Some Nouns have the sino^ular and plui-iil 
alike; as, deer^ sheep^ trout^ salmon^ mackerel, 
grausBy cannon^ 

Obs. — ^The singular of such words is generally denoted by the 
article an or a ; as, a salmon, an apparatus. Horse and foot mean- 
ing infantry and cavalry^ are used in a singular fonn with a plural 
verb ; as, " ten thousand horse were sent forward ;" " ten thousand 
foot were defeated,'* 



1 On this subject see the useful and instructive article ** On the 
Naturalization of Words,** in Dean Tbench's Enjlish Past and 
Present Lect. II. 

» Some nouns have sometimes the same form for both nuvibers 
and at other times a regular plural form ; such as dozen^ pair,^ brace, 
couplet score, ** He bought ten dozen ;" **he bought them by dozpiio,''' 
Under this description may be placed such words as youth, heathen • 
which, in a singular form, can enter into either a singular or a plural 
ooostmction, and yet can take a plural form ; as, " A heathen rages ; 
the heathen rage ; the heathens rage." — Fowlj^h's Enalwh Language . 
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48. Some Noons, chiefly those denoting objects 
consisting of two similar parts^ have no singular ; 
as, beUowSj tongs^ scissors^ snuffers} 

Ohs. — Such words have a plural termination only, because 
they dcDOte things consisting ot two parts. The word pair is used 
with many of them to form a singular ; as, ^^ a pair of scifiBan.** 
LungshajA both a singular and a plimJ form, as, " the ri^t luag;** 
** the left lung." 

49. Proper names, the names of things 
weighed^ or measured^ and the names of arts^ 
sciences^ metals^ virtues^ viceSj and abstract quali- 
ties^ have no plural.* 

Ohs. 1. — (a) Names of arts ; reading^ writing, architecture, &c., (b) 
names of sciences, geometry, chemistry, &c., ^c) metals, gold, silver, 
&c., (d) virtues, temperance, prudence ; (e) vices, idleness, gambling^ 
(f) abstract qualities, hardness, friendship, 

Ohs. 2. — ^Proper names, stricdy used as such, have no phirab. 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun 
becomes common, and admits the plural form and an article, as 
" The Tudors," " The Stuarts ;" also when such nouns denote cha- 
racter ; as, " the Ciceros," that is, " the orators,^^ 



^ The following nouns also have no singular form, annahj anii- 
pode^y archives, ashesy ixssets, hiUiardSt hitters, caJends, compasses, doiheSf 
dratvers, dovms, dregs, eaves, embers, fetters, flings, goods, hatches, 
lees, matins, nippers, nuptials, reins, shears, thanks, tidings, tongs^ 
trousers, victuals. 

2 Things weighed or measured are, in general, singular, because 
in them quantity and not number is regarded, except when the dif- 
ferent varieties or kinds are meant, as teas, wines. 

8 Where displays of the mental quahty are to be expressed, it 
is better in all cases to employ a periphrasis. Thus, instead of saying 
insolences, the expression, octe of insolence, would be preferable. 
Cbombie's Etymobgy and Syntax. 

4. When other parts of speech become nouns, they either want 
the plural or form it regularly, like common nouns of the same end- 
ings ; as, '* axes and sevens." The apostrophe, and s are sometimes 
added to mere characters to denote plurality, and not the genitive 
case; as, "two a's," ** three 6V* Goold Buow^j's Orammar of 
English Grammars,** 
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50. Mathematics^ optics^ and similar names of 
• sciences, ending in — ics^ are plural in form^ and 
\ either simjular or plural in construction. 

3 Ohs, — Some writers consider these words as singular, and others as 
% j^iiral in construction. Modem usage is in Tavor of the singular 
$ ooDStmction ; in this case these terms seem to be used in connection 
I with the word ' ' science^ understood ; thus, * * Mathematics is a useful 
I study," is equivalent to ^^ (The science of) Mathematics is a useful 
•• study." Politics usually requires a plural verb. 

51. Compound words, connected by a hyphen, 
vary the principal word to form the Plural. 

(a) In the/oUavDing the principal word is placed firsL 
Singular, Plural. 



Aide-de-camp 
Conrt-martiai 
Son-in-law 
Cousin-german 



Aide^-de-camp 
Courts-maxtial 
Son«-in-law 
Cousins-german 



Obs, — ^The adjunct in-law, is equivalent to the adjective legal, 
therefore, ihe principal word is varied, as in father^-in-Iaw, mother-- 
in-law, sister«-in-law, &c. 

(b) In ihefoUounng the principal word is placed last 

Singular. Plural, 



Church-warden 
Et-cetera 
Man-trap 
Fellow-servant 



Church-warden* 
Et-ceteraa 
Man-trap* 
Fellow-servant* 



Ob$. — Compounds without a hyphen, follow the general rule ; as, 
overflowings. The compounds oi/ull, add s at the end ; as, spoon- 
fuls, mouthfuls. The plural of camera-ohscura, is camera-ohscuras. 
The plarals of man-servant, u;oman-8ervant, are respectivcdy, men- 
servants, women-aeryBJxts.^ 

1 When two or more substantives in apposition, form one complex 
name, or a name and a title, in conversation the name only must be 
pluriJized; as, "the two Miss Louisa Howards/^ **the two Miss 
Thompsons.** In addressing letters the title must be plurali2»d ; as, 
to** the Misses Thompson.*^ In written or printed composition usage 
is divided between pluralizing the name or pluralizing the title. But 
a UMe not regarded as part of one compound name, must be labas^lvis^ 
if it lefer to more persons than one, aa *< the Lords Comm\smKy(ver% ^ 
the Admindt/.** 

C 
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EXEECISE— 2. 

Write down the plurals of the foUom/ig Nbmng, 

1. Book. Slate. Apple. Price. Pone. Mias. GompML 
Peach. Brush. Lash. Box. Fox. Tomz. 

2. Thief. Knife. Calf. Half. Wotf. Loaf. Life. Wifa. 
Dwarf. Chief. Staff, (a stick). Staff, (a body (d officers). 

8. Hero. Potato. Folio. Grotto. Calioo. Cato. Sc^ 
Duodecimo. Octavo. Solo. Memento. 

4. Lady. Cherry. Boy. Day. Valley. Attorney. Heniy. 

Mary. Sicily. Ox. Man. Child. Goose. Foot. Tooth. MooaeL 

SECTION m— CASE. 

52. Case is the relation wliich the Noun or Pro- 
noun bears to another word in the same sentence. 

Ohs, — Case is nsed in different senses by grammarians, as indi- 
cating relation^ by government^ (as in the objective^ depending on 
verbs or prepositions,) or by actual inflection or change of/erm^ (« 
in the possessiye formed by the aposteophe and s). 

53. Nouns have three cases, the Nominativey the 
Possessive^ and the Objective. 

54. The Nominative^ is the Noun in its simple 
and independent form, and it expresses the name of 
the subject of a Verb; as, " The boy reads;" " The 
girls write." 

Obs, — ^The subject of a verb is that respecting which the as- 
sertion is made. The subject of a finite verb answers to ivho, or 
what before it ; as, " Who reads ?" — Ans. " The boy ;" hoy is ihesre- 
fore the subject of the verb. 

55. The Possessive Case denotes possession or 
ownership; as, John^s book, (that is the book 
belonging to John.) 



^ The nominative was placed at the head of the cases, thongh 
perlyit is no case, but merely the noun in its unaltered form, 
hie word case, means **faM/^ the old Greek grammarians wrote the 
nominative in an upright line, and the other cases in lines inclined to 
it at certain angles ; hence, these forms were called the obliqtie cases, 
Abkold's EngUsh Orammar, 
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56. The Possessive Case Singular of Nouns is 
formed from the Nominative Singular, by adding s 
with an apostrophe before it ; as, ship^ ship's} 

Obs, 1. — ^The possessive /ormerf by the apostrophe and s, is called 
the Saxon possessive, because it is a contraction of the Saxon geni- 
tive in es OT is; thus, hinges was formerly written hinges. The 
apoBtrophe indicates the turning off^ or omission of the vowel. It 
-was supposed that this form was an abbreviation of " hisf"^ hence 
sach expressions as ' * John his book. " But this supposition is wrong, 
because the apostrophe and s may be added with equal propriety 
\o feminine nouns and to plurals/^ 

Obs, 2. — ^Nouns ending in ce, or ss, (except witness) usually take 
ihe apostrophe only^ to avoid the sihUation or hissing sound caused 
by the the repetition of s, as, " for conscience^ sake ;" " for goodness^ 
sake." 

06*. 3 — ^Nouns ending in es^ take the apostrophe and «, when no 
disagreeable sibilation would be occasional ; as, " James's horse ;" 
but otherwise, and in poetry, they take the apostrophe only as, 
"^cAtife*' wrath." 

57. The Possessive Case Plural of Nouns is 
formed from the Nominative Plural by adding an 
apostrophe only; as, eagles^ eagles' wings. But if 
the Nominative Plural does not end in 5, both 
the apostrophe and the s must be added ; as, merij 
men's. 

Obs, — ^The apostrophe is useful in distinguishing the possessive 
angular from the possessive plural, thus ship''s sails mean the 
fiaUs of om ship, and ship^ sails may mean the sails of several ships. 

1 The Norman or analytic possessive (formed by the preposition of) 
is generally employed when the possessor is inanimate; as, " the key of 
the door;" not **the door's key,*' or when one noun denotes merely 
the substance, quality, or charajcteristic of the other; as, **a crown 
of gold ;" "a man of wisdom." It is almost equivalent to the Saxon 
possessive, when ike wie can he converted into tJie otJier without any 
change of meaning; thus "the king's crown" is almost equivalent to 
•* the crown of the king." But in these forms which are nearly 
equivalent, the attention is directed chiefly to the latter noun or its 
representative, thus in the expression — MUtovCs '^Paradise Lost,^* we 
direct attention to the work, and in the expression, the ** Paradise 
XrO0^ ofMiUon, we direct attention to the author, 

S Por a farther explanation of this subject consult DxAN Tusnoh's 
JlSngUehPtut and Present, Lect. IIL 
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58. The Objective Case is the Noun in its de- 
pendent form, as governed by a Verb or a Preposi- 
tion } as, " William defeated Harold at Hastings!' 

Ohs. 1. — ^The object of a verb orprepoBition is that which answo? 
to whom or what after it ; as, " Whom did William defeat f Am. 
Harold, Harold is therefore the object or objective case. Hattiagt 
is also in the. objective case, since it is governed by the preposition at. 

Obs. 2. — In EngUsh, the nominative and objective of noons are 
the same inform^ and they can be distinguished only by their posi- 
tion or meaning. In the usual order, the nominative comes before 
the verb and the objective after it. When we say, " WUliam de- 
feated Harold ;" William is the subject, and Harold is the object of 
the verb defeated. But if we say, " Harold defeated WUUam,^ 
Harold becomes the subject, and William is converted into Hie object 
of Ac verb defeated. 

59. Declension is the regular arrangement of 
the Noun or Pronoun, in its numbers and cases. 

EXAMPLE I. — ^HORSE. 

Singular. pi^^L 

JVom. Horse Jioni, Horses 

Pass, Horse's Poas. Horses' 

Obj. Horse Qbj, Horses 

EXAMPLB 11. — ^MAN. 
Singular. pi^^al, 

JVom, Man. JVom, Men 

Poss. Man's Pass. Men's 

Oij' Man Qbj. Men 

60. PersoUj^ is that property of the Noun or 
Pronoun, which varies or modifies the Verb. 

Obs, — ^In such expressions as, " John teachg^ ;" " thou teachc^^ ;" 
the noun " John,^^ and the pronoun " ^Aom," vary the verb teach. 
In such expressions as " the masters teach ;" " we teach ;" the verb 
teach is modified by the noun, '' masters" and by the pronoun 
" Mey," respectively. 

1 Nouns have <^ree persons. The^r*^ person, denotes the speaker ; 
as, "I, John Smithy do certify." The second person denotes the person 
spoken to ; as, " Boys, study vour lessons." The tJiird person denotes 
the person or thing spoken of; as, ** That man is indostriooa." *' Lead 
is heavy." 
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CHAPTEE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

61. An Adjective* is a word added to a Noun, 
to express some qtcality or distinctive circumstance 
belonging to it; as, " a wise man;" " a grey horse;" 
*' a square table."^ 

Ohs. — ^The English adjective has no change of termination to 
<1istiingniBh gender^ number^ or case ; thus, we say, " a good man ;" 
*' a ^oo<i woman ;" " a ^ood book;" "^oorf men;" " ^ood women ;" 
^^good books," and " a good boy's books." It admits of inflection 
or change of form, only in the degrees of comparison ; as, hard, 
harder, haide^^^ 

(a) A Common Adjective denotes a common or 
general quality attached to the Noun; as, " a good 
book f " a sweet apple." 

Ohs. — ^Adjectives have also been divided into, Descriptive or 
Attributive Adjectives, which express some quality or condition of 
the noun ; as, "a rich man ;" '* a warm day ;" and into Definitive 
Adjectives, which define or limit the meaning of the noun to 
which they are apfdied ; as ^^ several books ;" ^^ those hoiseB." 

(b) A Proper Adjective is one which is formed 
from a proper name; as, English from England; 
Johnsonian from Johnson. 

Ohs, — ^Proper adjectives must always begin with a captal letter, 
and they are not capable of comparison. A compound adjective con- 
sists of two or more words connoted by a hyphen ; as, milk-white, 
ivy-mantled. 



1 An explanation of the Adjective is given on page 17. 

S The English adjective has gained a vast advantage by rejectiiiff 
the inflections denoting gender, number, and case, which are attached 
to the Anglo-Saxon adjective. See Rask's Anglo-Saxon OrammiOr. 

8 The only striking peculiarity of the English adjective, is itt 
htvariabiliiy, or the want of distinct forms for different cases, genders^ 
and numbers. The irreconcilability of the li^oTm&DL «aA^<& ^j»Lnt!L 
modes of inflecting adjectivea, compeUed the '^n^V^ Va ^^<qkc^>^<^\& 
baths Tie Students' Mcmual of the En^iOi Lo/rvguoge. 
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(cj A Verbal or Participial Adjective has the 
form of a participle, but it diflfers from a participle 
by rtjecting the idea of time; as, " a writing mas- 
ter;" " an accomplished scholar.'' 

Ohs. — ^These adjectives end in ing or ed^ except when they aie 
formed from verbs of the ancient or strong conjugation; as, ^*a 
swdcen rock." 

(d) A Numeral Adjective is one which expresses 
nnmber or order; as, one^ two; Jirst^ second; tuHh 
fold, three-fold.^ 

Obs. — ^Numeral adjectives are of three kinds, Cardinal^ Ordinal^ 
and Multiplicative, The Cardinal express a number absolutely ; as, 
fwe, tivo, three. They are so called from cardo^ a hinge, because 
they are the hinge on which the Ordinal seem to turn. Hie Ordinal^ 
express order or succession ; as, firsts second^ third. The MuUipU- 
cative express how many times one object exceeds another ; as, 
doiible^ triple J fourfold, 

62. The Positive Degree, is the Adjective in its 
simple form, without any increase or diminution of 
its quality; as, " a tall man;" " an important ques- 
tion."^ 

Ohs, — " The positive degree," says Dr. Becker, " is that form in 
which as yet no comparison has taken place." 



1 All the definite numerals are strictly adjectives, though some 
are occasionally used as nouns ; as, * ' a hundred ■"" hundreds, " The 
numeral adjectives from, one to ten are elementary words ; the rest 
are compounds. 2%6 Handbook of the English Tongue, 

2 The Positive is not, in stnct propriety, a degree of comparison, 
because, although it may represent the abstract qumity under consider- 
ation, in contrast with oOier abstract qualities^ yet it cannot represent 
that quality in any degree of increase or diminution. Thus, in the 
expression, a tail man, the adjective taU represents the quaUty called 
taUness, in contrast with the quality of lowness of stature in other in- 
dividuals, but it does not represent that equality in any degree oj in- 
crease or diminution. The positive is, as it were, the starting point 
from which the degrees of grammatical comparison proceed. 
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63. Comparison is the expression of the increase 
or diminution of the quality attached to the adjeo- 
tive.^ 

64. Diminution of quality is always expressed 
by less or least. 

Ohs. — ^An indirect diminution maybe indicated by adding ratlter to 
the positive; as, "arafAer cold day." The termination — infre- 
quently denotes diminution of quality (particularly of cohr) ; as, 
*' a yellowish tinge,'* that is " a tinge approacMn^ to yeUoumess." 

65. There are two degrees of Comparison, the 
Comparative, and the Superlatire.* 

66. The Comparative expresses an increase or 
diminution of the quality, and it refers only to two 
persons or things ; as, stronger; more active; less 
active; the wiser of the two. 

67. The Superlative expresses the greatest 
increase or diminution of the quality, and it 
refers to more than two persons or things ; as, 
strongest; most active; least active; the wisest of the 
ihree^ 



1 TeTmifnatu>nala)mpari80^ as weU as that denoted by more and 
fnosty does not, as some of our grammarians teach, ** increase or di* 
mJmitih the signification;" it always increases it. In shorter and 
shortest, the property of shortness is evidently increased not made 
less. The property, however, ia diminished by less and least, 
Gbakt's JSnglisn Grammar, 

9 In many languages the superlative is used without a direct com- 
parison of the object with others, to express that it possesses the 
anidity in a very high degree. The superlative thus used, is called 
[le superlative of eminence. In English, we commonly use the adverb 
very for this purpose ; as, *' A very good house." Arnold's English 
Orammar, 

$ The Superlative compares objects of ^e scurae c^Stasu 
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68. Adjectives of one syUaUe are generallj com' 
pared by adding to the positive er for the Compar* 
ativej and est for the Superlative; as, tall, taJkr, 

Ohs, — ^If the pofidtiye end in e, only r or ^ is added ; as, mi, 
-wiser, wise^^ If the positiye end in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, the final consonant must be doubled in the caa^ 
parative and superlative ; as, Jit^ Jitter^ fittesL 

69. Adjectives of two or- more syllables are 
generally compared by prefixing more and most to 
the positive; as, beautiful, more beautiful, most 
beautiful.^ 

Ohs. — ^Dissyllables ending in e are frequently compared by er^ 
and est ; as, noble, nobler, noblest. Dissyllables endmg in y pn» 
ceded by a consonant, change y into t before er and est ; as, JoveLsf, 
lovelier, lovelte^f. But if a vowel precede^ y is not changed imto i 
before er and est, as gay, gayer, gaye*^ 

70. Adjectives whose signification does not admit 
of increase or diminution of quality, cannot be com- 
pared.^ 



1 Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, ''a gold cup ;** ** an 
iron bar ;" " an erenin^ school ;** such terms are incapable of compari- 
son. The nmnerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are regu- 
larly declined; as, **by tenaf^ "for twenty's sake. Comparatives 
are sometimes employed as nouns ; as, <* our auperiorSi ^* our in/ei-iors. 
In such cases they are really converted into nouns. 

3 All adjectives (except those of irregvlar comparison) may be 
compared by prefixing Tnore and most to the positive. 

s Among these are — 1. Numeral adjectives; as, first, second, 
third; one, two, etc. 2. Words denoting time, place, person, 
matter, etc ; as, weekly, British, Socratic, wooden. 3. Pronominal 
adjectives ; as, each, every, etc. 4. Words expressing the highest or 
lowest degrees of quality ; as, certain, chief, dead, everlasting, eX' 
temal, extreme, false, fluid, infinite, perfect, supreme, 5. Adjectives 

Xessing perfection of figure ; as, square, round, but not those 
je shape may be altered without changing the character of the 
%ure ; as, oblong, ovaL 
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, The fallowing adjectives are irregular or de- 
3 in comparison. — 

e- Compcprative. SuperkOm. 

Better Best 

3vil, or ill Worse Worst 

Farther^ Farthest 

Later or Latter Latest or Last 

Less2 Least 

or Many More Most 

Nearer^ Nearest or Next 

Older or Elder Oldest or Eldest 

— Later and latest always refer to time. Latter and last refer 
?r. Latter is used indefinitely ; as, " in the latter days." 
t refers to place ; next to order. Elder and eldest are gene- 
pplied to persons particularly in comparing members of the 
anUly; older and oldest are generally applied to things. 

, Some Adjectives form their Comparative and 
'lative degrees from Adverbs and Prepositions; 

r^p.l Inner Innermost or Inmost* 

2dv7\ Outer or Utter Outermost or Utmost 

dv.'] Upper Uppermost or Upmost 



Far-ther from far (Anglo-Saxon feor), is applied to the more 
of two objects : " the sun is farther from the earth than the 
Fur-ther, from fore (Anglo-Saxon for, fore)j is applied to 
re advanced ol two objects; "the ship moves /wrJ/ier on." 
his root fory there was a Saxon superlative for-ma, ^^firat,'*^ 
for-m-er is a comparative formed from a superlative. 
' English Langimge, 

Lesser is a corruption of leaSf the comparative of litUei of long 
tablished use in certain cases ; as, ''^Lesser Asia" for "Asia 
" **The lesser light." Gen. i. 16. Woecester's English 
ary' 

5uch words as priory interior, exterior ^ superior, inferior^ etc., 
;h comparatives in Latin are really positives in English, and 
lently they cannot be followed by than as English compara- 
•e. 

Most in such words is a double superlative form, see Latham's 
Language, Page 150. 

c 2 



nOHOUN& 

CHAPTER v.— ^FBOHOUHS* 

73. A Pronoun is a word used instead of^ or 
reference to, a Noun; as, " When the king had o 
lected his troops, he led them against the invadei 
who were ravaging his kingdom.'' 

Ohs, An explanation of the Pronoun is giyen on page 17. 

74. Pronouns are divided into three general 
classes, Personal^ Relative^ and Adjective Pronouns. 

SECTION L— PEBSONAL PEGNOTinS. 

75. A Personal Pronoun denotes the grammair 
ical distinction of person^ and acts as a substitute \ 

for the Noun. 

Obs, Personal Pronouns are the only reed pronomis, becanse tiiey 
aloDe are used as substitutes /or nouns, 

76. There are five personal pronouns, /, thou or 
you^ hey she^ and it, 

Obs, Personal pronouns, as being the representatives of nouiks 
admit of their properties, which are number^ person^ gender and case, 

77. 7, the first person^ denotes the speaker. 
Thou or yoUy the second person^ denotes the person 
spoken to. He^ she and it^ the third person^ denote 
the person or thing spoken of. 

1 For an explanatioQ of the grammatical distinction of person 
seepage 40. 

'^ Whether we speak of things present or of things absent, of 
onrselves or of others, and to whomsoever we address our discourse, 
the repetition of the names of those persons or things would not only 
be tiresome, but would also be sometimes productive of ambiguity. 
Besides, the name of the person addressed may be unknown to tiie 
speaker, and the name of the si)eaker may be unknown to the (lerson 
addressed. Hence appears the utility of pronouns, woMs supplyintj 
Vie place of nouns, Crombie*s Etymoloay and Syntax. 

8 Pronouns have a distinct nominative, ^lossessive, and objective 
case ; as, Ac, his, him. But nouns have no variation of form to dis- 
tinguish the nominative from the objective case. True (lender \^ 
found in the pronouns only. See Dean TKtxcirs English Past and 
Present Lect. ill. 
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I9 {of the FIRST PERSON.) 

Singular, PlurdL 

Nam, I Nam, We 

P08S, My or Mine Poss, Our or Ours 

06;. Me Obj, Us 

06*. — We ifl frequently used inatead of Ihj Bororeigna, public 
qpeakers' and authors. 

Thou, (of the second person.) 
Singular, Plural. 

Nom, Thou JVom. You or Ye 

Po«s. Thy or Thine Poss. Your or Yours 

Obj. Thee OJ;. You 

Obs. The personal pronouns of the secmd person^ are considered 
masculine or feminine, according as thej represent a masculine or 
a feminine noun. 

He, (of the THIRD PERSON, masculine gender.) 

Singular, Plural. 

Nom^ He Norn. They 

Poss. His Poss. Their or Theirs 

Obj. Him Obj. Them 

Obs. A variation of/orm is necessary to distinguish gender in the 
third person of these pronouns, because the persons or thmgs ^ken 
of are supposed to be absent. This distinction is unnecessary m the 
Jirst and second persons, because the individuals refenred to are 
supposed to be present. 

She, (of the third person, feminine gender.) 
Singular, Plural. 

Nom. She Nom. Thejr 

Poss. Her or Hers Poss. Their or Theirs 

Obj. Her Obj. Them 

^ You, although a plural form, is now generally used in address- 
ing a single individual. " Thou is retained in the following instances 
only. 1. In addressing the Deity. 2. OeneraUy (but not always, as 
formerly) by members of the Society of Friends. 3. In poetry, to 
impart dignity to the style. Ye is never used but where the plural is 
really meant, and generally in the solemn style only. At the present 
day it is incorrect to use ye in the objective case, as it was formerly 
used in Shakspeare, as ** Yain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye.^* 
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Their t)rt 



It, (of the THiBD PBMOH, nmier gender. J 
Singular. PluraL 

Nam. It Nam. They 

Pass. Its* Pass, 

Obj. It Obj. Them 

Ohs, — ^In Angb-Saxon, the letter < ib the maik of the 
gender. It waa originally hi-t, the neuter of he. Itis g 
applied to infants, small quadi-upeds, birds, Jighes and insect 

78. Mine J thine jherSy oursj yours^ theirs^ ar 
mthout ^ouns ; as, " the book is mine.^ M[ 
heTj ouTj your J and their j cannot be itsed u 
nouns ; as, " my book." 

Ohs. 1. — Mine and Ihine were formerly used before al 
beginning >vith a vowel sound, my and thy before others ; 
was thou, a man, mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaii 
Psalms. This usage is now obsolete, or it is found only in 

Ohs. 2. — His may be used either with or without a noun 
followed by a noun, Aw is an adjective pronoun ; as, " tl 
book ;" when without a noun, it includes the noun withii 
and it is therefore a personal pronoun ; as, ^* the book is / 
his book], His^ hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, must never be 
with an apostrophe before the s. 

* Observation on the word — its. In Anglo-Saxon the neu 
of he was hi-t, which has been modernized into it. His was the 

fenitive both of the masculine and the neuter genders. To av 
iguity and inconvenience, the word its was coined from the 
form it, as if i^ were itself an independent wm'd and not a mer 
tion of Jie. Its appears to have been introduced about the yej 
Its occurs first in Shakspeare, (about six times) and Milton i 
this foim very si)aringly. Its does not once occur in the tra 
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79. The Emphatic or Reflective Pronouns are 
fnyselfj thyself j yourself^ himself, herself j itself with 
their plurals ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

V Obs, 1. — ^These pronouns are called emphatic when denoting op- 
^ potUion or emphasis ; as, "you yourself ididi it," implying that no 
-5 'Other person did it. They are reflective when used after a transitive 
^ terb, and when they denote that the action is reflected on the agent ; 
3 *8, " A6 strikes himself f^ sometimes the simple pronoun is usS (in 
J. poetry) in a reflective sense ; as, " he who Imth bent him ri.e. him- 
^. Je(^] o'er the dead." There is no true reflective in English. 

Obs, 2. — Selfdiudi its plural selves are added to the objective cases 
' of the third person to form the nominative ; as, himself themselves. ^ 
^If when used alone is a noun ; as, " the fondness we have for 
^IfJ** Selfia much used in composition ; as, " self-evidenV^ 

SECTION n.— SELATIVE PEONOUNS. 

80. A Relative Pronoun relates to some word or 
phrase going before, which is called the antecedent; 
as, " The man, who is honest, is happy," 

Ohs, — ^Here the relative who refers to the antecedent man. The 
'ela.tive pronoun is also equivalent to a conjunction and a personal 
pi^Xioun, and it connects the clauses of a sentence ; as, " the stars 
*^® bright, which shine on the earth ;" here the relative which can 
^ I'esolved into — and they, thus, ''the stars are bright, and they 
s^ixe on the earth." 

81. There ore four Relative Pronouns, who, which^ 
i^cit and what. 

Ohs. — As (which is generally a conjunction) may be considered 
^'"'elative pronoun when it follows such ; as, " Such persons as act 
ca.xitiously." Such and as correspond like the Latin, talis — qualis, 

82. Who is applied to persons only ; which, to 
infants, irrational animals, and inanimate objects. 

1 The form of the third person appears only a corruption of the 
original his self, which gave an unpleasant hissing sound. In old 
writers we find his self Oenercd Principles of Grammar. 

2 Which is not properly the neuter of who. In old English, 
which is used of persons, with less of personal reference than who im- 
plies. Hence, ** Our Father which art in Heaven," is grammatically 
accurate, and is regarded by some as more reverential and less per- 
sonal than who. 
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83. Who and which are of the same form in bi 
numbers. They are thus declined : — 

Singular and PluraL Singular and Pfocroi. 

Nam. Who Nam. Which^ 

Pa88. Whose Pass. Whose 

Obj. Whom Obj. Which 

Obs, — ^The pronoun which was originaUy indflclinAhfipr, but lAm 
has been substituted as its possessiTe case. 

84. Thatj as a relative, is used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who or whichj and it miy 
be applied to both persons and things.^ 

Obs. — ^The relatiye that may always be distinguished from the 
conjunction that, and from the demonstrative pronoun that, by its 
admitting of being changed into wJio, whom or which, without injunig 
the sense. That is a conjunction when it joins sentences togetto; 
as, ^' I hope, that he will succeed." It is a demonstrative pronom 
when it precedes a noun (expressed or understood), or whoi its 
place can be supplied by the definite article the. 

85. The Compound Relative Pronouns are 
whoever J whichever and whatever or whatsoever. 

Obs. — The affix -ever, or soever is joined to the relatwe pro- 
nouns only, and it gives them a wider and more indefinite sig^- 
cation ; thus, *^ whoevef"* is equivalent to ^' any person who;^ and, 
" whatever,^^ to " any thing whichj^ 

1 Though whose is generally applied to rational beinrai, it is ety- 
mologically a genitive of what as well as of who, Partiy on that 
account, and partly to avoid an awkward circmnlocution (of which) it 
is sometimes used of inanimate objects, especially in poetry. The 
Handbook of the English Tongue. 

2 That is defining and restrictive, as well as relative. Who and 

which are relative only. The connection between that and its anteoe- 

lent is closer than in the case of who or which, hence we cannot insert 

. comma between ^at and its antecedent. Which is used in speaking 

f a doss generally, and that when we meau to designate any particnlar 

^tvu2t/aZ of that class. If we say **The South- American Indians 

ake great use of horses, which are very serviceable animals ;" wkaeh 

re implies that we are speaking of the class of animals called Aotm; 

t if we use that instead of which, it wonld seem to allude to some 

lividual horses. See Whately*8 English SyTwnyms. p. 1. 
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86- What is a compound relative^ including both 
the antecedent and the relatire, and it is generally 
equivalent to that which or those which; as, " Grant 
me what I ask,'' (or, that which I ask). " Give me 
what books you have," (or, those books which you 
have), 

Obs. — What is sometimes an adjecUye or demonstratiye pronoun ; 
as, ^* I know what book that is." What is sometimes naea adverhi" 
ally; as, '^ What by talent, and what by industry, he eventually suc- 
ceeded." In such expressions w?Mt is equivalent to partly. What 
and that are invariable in form. 

87. Who J which and whatj are called Interrog- 
atives when they are used in asking questions ; as, 
" who called ?' " Which book is it ? " What do 
you say ?" 

Obs. — Such expressions as " Who called ?" are probably elliptical 
and may be resolved into '^ [tell me] who called." Hence the in- 
terrogatives are of the same form as the relatives. The relatives 
refer to a subject which is antecedent ; as, ^^ the boy who reads ;" 
the interrogatives refer to a subject which is subsequent^ and which 
it is expected that the answer should express ; as, '^ Who reads?" 
Ans. *'The%." 

88. WhOj as an interrogative, is applied to per- 
sons only; which and what are applied to both 
persons and things. 

Obs, — Whether, signifying which of the two, was formerljr em- 
ployed as an interrogative pronoun. It is now seldom used m this 
sense, which having been substituted for it. It is now employed 
chiefly as a conjunction, 

1 Who inquires for the name ; which for the individual ; what 
for the character or occupation. Thus, ** Who wrote the book ?" " Mr. 
Murray. " " Which of the Murrays ?" " Lindley Murray." " What 
was he ?" ^ ** A philologist." Who is applied to persons indefinitely, 
but which is applied to persons definitely, * * W?io will go up with me 
to Eamoth Giiead ?" is indefinitely proposed to all who shall hear the 
question. ** Which of you by taking thought, can add one cubit to 
his stature ?" is an interrogative addressed to an individual, as ap- 
pears from the partitive forms of the words " which of yow"=** what 
one of you alL'^ Fowler's English Language^ 
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SECTION m— ABJBOIIVB PBOHOUHS. 

89. Adjective Pronouns or Pronominal Ai^ 
iives partake of the properties of adjeetw2B 
jronouns} 

06ff.— When they are joined to noons they partake olthepR9»l 
tic^ of limiting or definitive adjtctwts; as, ''give me Aat bQK.'| 
When used abne they are pronouns ; as, '^ give me t&at** 

90. Adjective Pronouns are subdivided into/wrl 
dtisses ; the Possessive, the DistribtUivej the lh\ 
Tfionstrative and the Indefinite. 

91. The Possessive Pronouns' relate to w««eM- 
ion or property. They are, Tny, thr/j kisj Aer, tit 
our, your J and their. 



Obs, — ^The adjective own is used with the 
render them emphatical^ as " this is my own 



'ssive jproiowu to 



1 The term, ^* Adjective Pronoun " (although somewhat cratradk- 
tory,) is sanctioned by established usage. 

2 The words mine, thine, hers, ours, wmrs, thdra, also his, (when 
standing alone,) though commonly styled by grammarians /TOfMUtve 
pronouns^ represent not only possessors, but also things possessed; and 
tUey are used both in the nominative and objective cases, and in the 
singular and plural numbers ; and they are used as substantives, or 
ad substitutes for substantives. Worcester's English Didionarif, 

POSSES8IVE (adjective) PRONOUNS. 

Each of the personal pronouns has its corresponding possessive. 
These possessive pronouns are used as adjectives, and are either coa- 
ju/ictive (joined to), or disjunctive (separated from), the nouns which 
they qujilify. 



CONJL'NCTITB P088BS8IVBB. 



Singular. 
1st My 
2nd. Thy 

(His) 
3rd. ^ Her V 

(Its ) 



Plural. 
1st. Our 
2nd. Your 

3rd. Their 



DisjuxcmrE possbssitbs. 
Singular. Plural 



1st. Mine 
2nd. Thire 

3rd. (His > 
iHers; 



Ist. Ours 
2nd. Yours 

3rd. Theirs 



Graham's English Grammar Practice, 



shUl 
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92. The Distributive Pronouns denote the per- 
sons or things that make up a number, as taken 
separatdy. They are each^ every^ either^ neither} 

a) Each properly denotes one of two; as, " each sixpence in a 
illing." It is, however, often used for every ^ and denotes one of 
more than two. Each shonld not be used with a plural verb. 
" These books have each a peculiar merit ;" should be, " Each of 
these books has a peculiar merit. '* 

(h) Every denotes all the individuals of a number greater than two 
separately considered ; as, " every sixpence in a pound." Every 
is sometimes joined to plural nouns, to denote a collective idea ; as, 
" every seven days,^^ that is *' every week.^^ 

(c) Either denotes one of two, but not both ; as, " take either 
of these books," that is, " take one or the other of these books, but 
not 60M." Neither means not either. Either and neither^ may be 
used only of two ;as,*'e*7Aer of these [two] books." Each and every 
may be used of any number, two^ three, or two hundred. Each^ 
every, either and neither, require a singular verb. 

93. The Demonstrative Pronouns precisely point 
out the objects to which they refer. They are this 
and thaty with their plurals, these and those.^ 

Obs. — This refers to the nearer person or thing, that to the 
more distant. Hence this denotes the latter or last mentioned, and 
that fflgnifies the/ormer, or first mentioned. The same distinction 
prevails in th«ir plurals, these and those ; as, 

^^ Some place their bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these,'*'' 

Some grammarians class yon, yonder, the /ormer, the latter, snch, 
and the same, amongst demonstrative pronouns, 

1 Mbch signifies both of them, taken distinctly or separately ; 
either properly signifies oiUy the one or the other of them taken dis- 
lanctly. For which reason the expression in the following passages 
seems improper ; "they crucified two others with him, on either side 
one, and Jesus in the midst." John xix. 18. *' On either side of the 
river was the tree of life." Rev. xxii. 2. Lowth*s English Grammar, 

2 The, which is usually called the Definite Article, is another form 
of the Demonstrative Pronoun. The word Hie prefixed to the com- 
^raldve degree, as in **t7ie more— the less," is an ablative form of the 
Demonstrative, (corresponding, to some extent, with the Latin " eo — 
quo"). The word to in " to-day," ** to-morrow," is generally regarded 
as a form of the article (like the Latin hodie), ** The day," ** the 
morrow," are still used in some parts of Englan^L 
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94. The Indefinite Pronouns express thei 
jects in a general or indefinite manner. The 
all^ no^ none^ any, many, few, some, several, 
one, other, and another. 

(a) AU denotes the vohole ; joined to a singular noun, it i 
quantity ; as, " all the wine was consumed ;" joined to a 
noun, it rdfere to number ; as, " all the soldiers were slain 
is sometimes equivalent to every ; as, ^* take aU the books 
table," But if we say " all the books on this table cost fi 
lings," we mean the whole of the hooks taken together^ wh( 
we say " every book on this table cost five shillings," we me 
each separate book cost five shillingB. 

(b) No, requires a noun after it ; as, " no person came." 
is used without a noun ; as, " we saw none^ None (altl 
contraction of a singular form no one) in consequence of ttie f 
ellipsis of the substantive is used as a pronoun, in the pi 
we]l as in the singular number. 

(c) Many, few, several, refer to number ; as, '* many shi 
Some refers to quantity and number ; as, " some wine ;" " 50 
sons." Some generally denotes a larger number thsm seve^ 
in opposition to ^^ many,^^ a small number ; as, ^' many eng 
tlie enterprise ; some of them succeeded." Much impUes qi 
as, " inucA money." 

95. The Pronoun other is declined like a 
stantive : thus — 



Piural. 
Nam. Others 
Poos. Others' 
Obj. Others 



Singular, 
Nam, Other 
P088, Other's 
Obj. Other 

96. The Reciprocal Pronouns, each othei 
one another denote the mutual action of dif 
agents ; as, " They struck each other,^^ Each 
refers to two only ; oiie another refers to more 
two.^ 



1 The indefinite pronoun one is derived from the French on ; 
gularly declined in the edngular, and it has a plural ; as, " The 
07»e«." The numeral one is of different origin, being derived t 
Latin, unus. 
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CHAPTER VI— VEEBS. 

97. A Verb is a word which signifies to he^ to 
actj or to be acted upoUj and which always conveys 
an assertion j as, " I am/^ " I strike P ^ lam 
stntck" 

Obs. — " The Participial forms in -ing and -frf," observes Mr. 
MoreU, " and the Infinitive preceded by to, must be excepted from 
the explanation of the verb as being a word that conveys an asser^ 
tiwi. The two former are simply verbs used like adjectives, and 
the latter is ^e verb used as a noun. Thus we say, '' A loving 
child;" *'A loved parent;" "To Zoue our enemies is a Christian 
duty." 

98. Verbs are divided into two classes, Transitive^ 
and Intransitive. 

99. A Transitive Verb is one whose meaning is 
incomplete without the addition of an object ex- 
pressed or understood ; as, " The boy strikes the 
table f " John receives a blow." 

Obs. 1. — ^The subject of the verb is the person or thing respect- 
ing which the assertion of the verb is made ^ thus, in the above 
examples, "the 6oy" is the subject of the verb strikes, and " /oA»" 
is the subject of the verb receives. 

Obs. 2. — ^The object of the verb, is ihat on which the meaning of 
the verb appears to act, or in which it terminates ; thus, in the 
above examples, the noun table is the object of the verb strikes, and 
the noun blow is the object of the verb receives. The meanings of 
these verbs would be incomplete without the addition of such sup- 
plementary ideas. 

Obs. 3. — Any transitive verb may be used absolutely, that is, 
in a general way and without having its object expressed, as 
" Virtue leads to happiness," meaning that " Virtue leads [its fol- 
lowers] to happiness." Transitive verbs used absolutely fr^uently 
denote habits, as ; " John reads and writes correctly." 

1 The term transitive (from the Latin, transire, to pass over) 
implies, not merely that an action passes over from the subject or 
agent to the object, but it also denotes that the Tneaning of the verb 
is incomplete in itself and that that meaning passes over to some oliject 
expr^sed or understood. 
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Obs. 4.~Some transitive Terts are freqnonfly mdi 
lively; as, "The train moves;''* "The bell rings,^ These i 
are Middle voices of the tranfiitiYe yerb, (see, 102. oi9.)i 

100. An Intransitive Verb is one whose 
ing is complete in itself, and which does not : 
the addition of an object expressed or Tinderstoo4j| 
as, " The child sleeps /' '' The boy runsy* 

Obs. 1. — Intransitive verbs express either a being or a tUtt 
being ; as, " I am ;^' "I sleep ;" or action confined to the ageni 
" The boy runs,'' The former class are sometimes termed Nt 
Intransitive ; the latter, Active-Intransitive.^ 

Obs, 2. — ^Intransitives sometimes admit an objectiye of a agdH'l 
cation corresponding to that of the verb, called the Cognate 61^ 
tive; as, "To run a race,'' "To dream a dream.'"* ThQ Cqgnsla 
objectiye is used adverbially, and does not constitute a distinct ob- 
ject. 

Obs, 3. — By means of an ellipsis some intransitiyeB may be wed 
in a transitive^ or rather in a causative sense ; as, " 2o run a hone;* 
that is, " [To cause"] a horse to run;" " To march troops ;" i^aX ]|| 
" [To coAisel troops to march.''* 

Obs, 4. — Some intransitives, by the addition of a Preposiiioa, 
become Compound Intransitives^ or Prepositional Verbs; tiras, 
" He laughs^" is intransitive { but " He laughs at ih.e man,** is 
transitive, and also admits of a passive form ; as, " Tlie man ii 
laughed at,^ 

101, Voice is the Active or Passive expression 
of a Transitive Verb. 



1 A Reflective Verb, is one in which the subject and Med refer 
to the same individual ; as, " JJe ruined himsdf,^* In modem Eag- 
lish " seip' is added to the pronoun, to indicate this reflectiye mean* 
ing. In old English the personal pronouns "Am," " A«*," &c., were so 
used, as they still are in such forms as, " he who hath bent him [ie. 
hivn£df\ o'er the dead." 

2 The term Intransitive^ means not passing over ; as indicatmg 
an ojctiont or grammaticcU effect not passing over to an object. 

3 Some Intransitives have corresponding Transitives, which are 
formed from them by changing the vowel ; uus, Bise, FciU, Lie, 80, 
I>Hnk, are intransitive, and from them are formed respectively the 
transitive verbs, liaise, Fell, Lay, Set, Drench, To Eaise, is to cause 
to rise. To fell, is to cause tofaU. 
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102. Transitive Verbs have two voices, the Ac- 
[ iw;^ and the Passive. 

06«.— The Middle Voice is that fonn of a transitive rerb, which 
impHes neither the doing of an act by an agent, nor the suffering 
■ a «a act by an object, but a meaning between the two ; as, ^* This 
ientence reads awkwardly ;" " The rose smells sweet ;*' " The doora 
l^pen at 2 o'clock/' The term Middle Voice should not he applied 
to any verb which has not also an active and a passive formal 

^ 103. The Active Voice represents the subject as 
t acting upoH the object ; as, " William defeated 
i- Harold.^ 

Obs, — Here the subject , "William" acts upon the object, 
** Harold." The Active Voice is employed when the subject of tho 
reth is the doer of the action, and when we wii^ to make the sub^ 
ject the jHTominent idea. 

104. The Passive Voice represents the object (of 
the Active Voice) as acted upon by the subject , 
as, " Harold was defeated by WilliamJ^ 

Obs, — The object of the Active Voice is converted into the sub- 
ject of the Passive Voice. The Passive Voice is employed when 
the subject of the verb is the object acted upon, and when we wish 
to make the object the prominent idea 

105, The English Passive Voice is formed by a 
combination of some tense of the verb to be^ and 
the perfect participle of a transitive verb ; as, " I 
am called!' 

Obs, — *' Although we have in English," observes Mr. Smart, " a 
nasBLve voice, we have no passive verbs^ the passive voice never 
being expreied in our language by a single word^ or an inflection 
ofiSiA active verb, but always by a compounded expression." 

1 The Middle Voice often denotes a property or capability of th« 
objeeir which is converted into the nominative, thus, '' the field 
pUm^ weli," implies that the object/ *^Jield" has the capability of 
rendering th(9 operation of the ploughman easy, or the result of hia 
<^eEai3on good. Many active transitives denote a state without refe- 
rence to an agent, the object being the nominative as though the verb 
were passive m voice, thus " The holidays will end on Saturday ;" is 
eooivalent to "the holidays will be ended on Saturday" Paraunter's, 
Materialsjbr a Q-rammar of Hie Modem En^ish Language, 
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106. Intransitive Verbs have no Passive Void 

Oft«.— The object of the active voice is converted into H^ i 
of the passive (see 104. ohs). Intransitive verbs do not admifta 
object, (100.) consequently they cannot have a paasive voice. 

Ohs, 2. — In such phrases as ^^ he was laughed at ;^ ^^hewoif 
overf' the intransitive verb, by the addition of the prepo6ttiai,J 
considered as equivalent to a transitive verb (see 100. obs. 4), i 
consequently adinits a passive voice. 

107. There are also Defective^ Uniper& 
Principal J and Auxiliary Verbs. 

108. A Defective Verb is one that is defieientit 
some of its parts, in consequence of these 
having become obsolete. 

109. The Defective Verbs are as follow — 



Present, 

Beware, 
Can, 
May, 
Must, 



Past. 

could 

might. 

must. 



Present, 

Ought, 

Shall, 

WiU, 



Past. 

ought, 
should, 
would. 
Quoth, 



Ohs. — Beware is used only in the Imperative, Quoth is naed 
only in the first and third persons singular of the past tense of the 
Indicative. It is now almost obsolete, except in poetry. QkoA 
always precedes its nominative ; as, " Qmth he." 

1 Some intransitivea that imply motion, frequently take the 
auxiliary "to 6e," instead of the auxiliary " to Aaw/" as, "Hett 
come ;" " He is arrived." These forms must not be confounded with 
the passive voice. The passive voice requires not merely the preoeoee 
of the verb **tohe^*^ but also the addition of the passive participle of a 
transitive verb. The complete participle of an intransitive verb can 
never become passive, because an intransitive verb itself is not sos- 
ceptible of a passive voice. In such instances as " He is come ;** etc., 
the participle partakes much more of the nature of an adjective than 
of a vei'hf and consequently denotes merely staie or condition; ae, 
** Man is fallen," that is, ** Man is [in a] fidlen [conditionl ;*' but the 
auxiliary **Aare*' generally implies adiow; as, " The man ^« fallen 
from the mast.'* Although the structure of the English languafle 
itself, and the analogy of other languages (such as the French, 'Je 
suis venu ;" and the U«rman, *' Ich bin gekommen ;"==** I am come"), 
sanctions the employment of the verb *^tohe,'* modem usage is deci* 
dedly in favour of the auxiliary '* to have,^* 
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no, A Unipersonal Verb is one that is used 
only in the third person singular ; as, " It rains /^ 
**It snowsy 

Qls, — Unipersonal verbs are sometimes incorrectly tenned /m- 
fersmwl.^ A Personal or finite verb is a verb in any mood except 
tiie Infinitive, 

111. A Principal Verb is one that can by itself 
eonvey a complete assertion ; as, " I call f " I 
write*'*^ 

112« An Auxiliary Verb is one that assists m 
forming the voices, moods, and tenses, of a Principal 
Verb ; as, " I am called f " I can write f " I shall 
defend.'' 

113. The Auxiliary Verbs are as follow — 

Present. Past 

Will, would 

Can, could. 

May, might. 

Must, must. 

Ohs, — ^With the exception of 6c, do, have ana mll^ (implying de^ 
termination) the auxiliaries are also defective verbs, since they La/e 
only the present and past indicative. 

114. Bbj doj have^ and will are principal verbSj 
when unconnected with other verbs, expressed or 
understood , as, " Be happy ;" " Bo this ;" " I ou 
Jiave it," 

Ohs. — Will as a principal verb is almost obsolete ; as a principal 
verb it forms unllest and wills, 

1 There are no impersonal verbs in English. In me- seems ^ and 
me-thinks, i,e,, " it appears to me," the subject is expressed in the 
•words that foUow or precede the verb: 

•* Methinks [the lady doth protest too mnchY^-^Shakspeare, 
Jn snob phrases as " it rains," ** it snows, " the source of the action was 
imknown ; but as the subject in English is usually expressed, the un- 
known noun was represented by the neuter pronoun it. Verbs so 
used are frequently called unipersoTial, because they are always of 
the third person singular. Adams' EnglU^ Language, 



Preteni. 


Past. 


Am, 


was. 


Do, 


did. 


Have, 


had. 


Shall, 


should. 
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115. To Verbs bdong Mood^ Tensej 2^umb»l 
and Person. 

Ohs. — Mood and Tenne aro essential qnalities of yei1» ; 2V« 
and Person are not. Voice belongs to transitive yerbs odIj. 

SECTION L— MOOD. 

116. Mood 's a particular form of the 
showing the manner in which an action or state I 
represented. 

Ohs, 1. — The assertion conveyed by the verb, is made in i 
manners^ and this fact gives rise to the distinction of moods. 

Ohs, 2. — In English, Moods are formed chiefly by comHim^ lliftl 
principal verh with auxiliaries^ and not by inflections or cluaiges n 
form in the principal verh itself as is generally the case in Gnil 
and Latin. 

117. There are Five Moods, the Indicatwe^ Im-] 
perative^ Potential^ Subjunctive^ and Infinitive. 

118. The Indicative Mood expresses a direct and 1 
positive assertion ; as, " He paid;^ " He is paid;* 
or it asks a question ; as, " JDid he pay ?" " Is he 



119. The Imperative Mood commands j exhorts^ 
entreats or requests; as, " Depart/" " Persevere f 
" Pity me ;" " Let us stay." 

1 If by mood we are to understand inflections of the indiviekui 
theme to signify modifications of the meaning, then it is certain that 
onr verbs Imve no moods ; but if a dividual expression may be deemed 
a mood, then have our verbs all the moods which may be found in 
any other language, and in all lan^ages put together. The point is 
not worth disputing. As a practical question, grammarians have 
settled it by assigning to our verbs as many moods as they have found 
convenient ; and these are the Indicative, the Imperative, the Potm- 
Half the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive, 

Smabt's Principles of English Qrammar, 
^ 2 The term Mood comes from the Latin m^odus^ a manner ; Indi- 
eative, from indicare^ to point out ; Imperative, firom imperare, to 
command ; Potential, from potentia, power ; Subjunctive, m>m with 
jungere, to join on to ; Infinitive, from infiniius, unlimited. 
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0. The Potential Mood implies possibility or 
y, power J wUlj or obligation ; as, " It may 
r " He might go ;" " We can read ;" " He 
i walk ; "They should learn." 

1. — In English, the Potential is formed by the combination of 
dliaries may^ mighty can, could, should, would, must, with the 
Kil verb, of which they are considered merely as signs. But 
slation, Arnold observes that " they are not always verbs oj 
or auxiliaries']^ but they are often used as indicative verbs, 
'CSS permission, power, duty, etc., as actually existing states 
litions.'' 

2. — ^The Potential Mood is also used in asking questions ; as, 
I go ?" " Can he write ?" " Must they perish ?" 

3. — For the uses of may, might, can, could^ etc., see the ** Ob- 
ons on the Auxiliary Verbs." p. 96. 

1. The Subjunctive Mood implies a condition^ 
}sition, or uncertainty, and it is always depen^ 
on another verb ; as, " If men persevere^ they 
succeed."^ 

1. — Here the fact that men " must succeed,*' is dependent 
condition, "if they />er«ef6r«," consequently the verb ex- 
g that condition is in the Subjunctive Mood.2 

2. — ^The only instance of a true subjunctive inflection in 
1 is that of were and wert^ as opposed to the indicative forma 
id wast. 



e Stdjunctive Mood is so called (from the Latin subjungh^ to 
) because it is subjoined to the principal clause, to render the 
g of the sentence complete. 

e present tendency of the English language, is to r^ect the disttnc* 
'he Subjunctive Mood, Hence most of the tenses of the Indica« 
1 of the Subjunctive Moods are identical in fornix the difference 
ng in the sense in whidb the verb is employed, (see. 184.) . 

D 
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122, The simple Infinitive is the verb 
its unaltered form, unlimited by number o 
and it is usually preceded by the sign to, 
calir^ 

Obs. 1. — ^The Infinitive does not assert (see 97. ohsX 
fines the act. To, before the Infinitive is considered : 
sign, in every other situation it is a preposition. 

Obs, 2. — ^The Infinitive is properly a verbal noun, an( 
can fonn either the subject or tne object of a verb ; as, 
improves the mind ;" " Some like to study, ^^ It difi 
noun in the following particulars, (a). It is used in 1 
number only, as being an abstract noun. (h). It she 
the action is complete or incomplete, (cj. If it be a trail 
it can govern an objective case ; as, ''I like to hear mu. 

SECTION IL— PAaTICIPLES. 

123 A Participle is a verbal adjective^ 
from a common adjective by implying the 
action and time; as, " Writing quickly ;" ' 
plished in haste." 

Obs. 1. — In the above examples, the participles, " wt 
" accomplished,''^ convey the ideas of action and time. 
say " A writing master ;" " An accomplished scholar 
participial adjectives which convey no idea of action g 
any particular time, but which merely qualify their 
nouns, (see 61. c.) 

Obs. 2. — A Participle differs from a verb, in not 
subject or nominative, consequently it cannot assert, as i 
^see 97. obs.) Participles connect the act with an agent 
aefine only the act. 

1 The Infinitive is not properly a moodj for it repres( 
dification of the notion of the verb, but the simple nc 
It is reckoned, however, amongst the moods, just as the 
is amongst the cases. Arnold's English Gramm/ir. 

2 In Anglo-Saxon, the Infinitive was declined, the 
•ending in — an ; as, writ-anz=:\,o write, and the Dative in 
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124. There are three Participles in the Active 
oice ; the Imperfect or Incorrwlete^ the Perfect or 
)(mvlete^ and the Compound^Perfect. 

125. The Imperfect or Incomplete Participle 
ilways ends in ing^ and expresses the continuance of 
tn action, state, or being, or action not completed ; 
18, Moving^ sleeping. 

Oh, — ^The Incomplete participle is sometimes called present^ and 
iie complete participle, past, but this distinction is not accurate, 
l«aase both terms are used with words descriptive otpresenty past, 
9 future time. It is called imperfect, not because it belongs to 
le imperfect tense, but because it denotes action not perfect or 
completed. 

126. The Participle in ing is active, when the 
ubject connected with it is a sentient being, or 
apable of action ; as, " The men are building the 
lOuse*" " The publishers are selling the book." 

Ohs, — ^In the phrase " The men are huilding the house," the term 
\dlding is an active participle connected with the subject, " men" 
1 the phrase " The house is building," we speak of it as a thing 
om its very nature not acting of itself, and the term building implies 
passive progressive condition of the house. No ambiguity can arise 
om the use of such an expression. 

127. The Participle in ing is passive, when the 
abject connected with it is inanimate, or when, 
?om its very nature, it cannot be considered as 
cting of itself ; as, " The house is building.'^ " The 
ook is sellingy^ 

1 Some writers, in order to avoid giving a passive signification to 
le participle in ing, have endeavoured to substitute the complete 
urtidple for it ; as, *' the house is being built" The latter mode of 
^ffeadon is not merely foreign to our language and not sanctioned 
r long estabhshed usage, but it is also extremely inconvenient in its 
iplkation, and perfectly imgrammatical. Built implies an act ac- 
mpUshed ; being implies a continuo^is condition ; being buUt, there- 
re, includes incompatible terms, progresaion and accomplishment It 
onbines perfect and imperfect action. See Pickbourn's Dissertation 
the English Verb, p. 78 ; Harrison's English Language, p. 328 ; 
d Mabsb*s Lectures on the English Language. Lect. xxix. 
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128. The Incomplete Participle is formed byi 
ding ing to the verb ; as, fall, falling ; fly, fly 

Ohs, 1. Verbs ending in single e omit the e when ing is t 
except hoe^ hoeing^ shoe, shoeing, and singe, singeing. Dye (to i 
makes dyeing, in order to distinguish it from die (to expire J \ 
makes dying. Verbs ending in te change ie into y beioie t>^;j| 
lie, lying. 

Ohs. 2. Monosyllables and words accented on the last i 
ending in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, < 
the final consonant before the affix ing, as, drop, diopping,^ 

129. The Perfect or Complete Participle denol 
the completion of an action ; as, planted^ tau 
written.^ 

Ohs. 1. The Complete Participle of the Modem or Weak Qonjsi 
tion ends in ed, as planted, and sometimes in ^, as spili. 1& 
Ancient or Strong Conjugation, it generally ends in t or s; 
taught, written. 

Ohs. 2. The Complete Participle of a transitive verb has a; 
meaning. It always retains t\a& passive signification, wheni 
with the verb to he; as " I am praised ."^ But when joinea 
the verb to hat^e, it forms a compound tense, and the comhindi 
pression has a transitive or active meaning -, thus, " I Aaw /""* 
IS in this respect, equivalent to " I praised.** 

130. The Compound Perfect Participle rf ^ 
Active Voice denotes the completion of an "* 
before some other action. It is formed by prefi 
the participle having to the complete participle ' 
the verb ; as, " Having called/* 

1 See the ** English Practical SpeUing-Booh** p. 71. 

3 This participle denotes the completion of the oeing, action, orj 
sion implied by the verb. But this completion may be spoken ot 
present, past, or future, because the participle itself has no teMt^ i 
makes no distinction of time, nor snould the name be suppoflMJ 
refer to the perfect tense. This participle has a passive fflgmfioaf' 
except when used in forming the compound tenses of the active i 
Hence the difference between the sentences, '* I have written a leU 
(implying, that I myself Idayq completed the act of writing,) and **' 
have a hitter toritten^* (implying, that the letter maynave ^ 
written by some other person)— the former being equi'^ent to i 
literas^ and the latter to sunt mHii Uteras scriptas* Brown's In^ 
^'Enylisk Qtxtmmar^ 
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1. There are two Participles in the Passive 
, the Imperfect or Incomplete^ and the Com^ 
i'Perfect. 

2. The Incomplete Participle Passive is formed 
sfixing the word being to the perfect participle ; 
Being praised.^ 

—The prefix being is sometimes omitted ; as, " Induced by 
romises, he surrendered ;" th^t is, heing induced, 

3. The Compound-Perfect Participle Passive 
es the completion of an action before some 

action , as, " The battle having been fought^ 
:oops encamped." 

VEEBAL OR PARTICIPIAL NOUNS. 

4. A Verbal ov Participial Noun has the same 

as a Participle, but it expresses a substantive 

ing. Those ending in ing^ may be pre- 

. by an article^ an adjective^ or a noun or pro- 

in the possessive case , as, '* The writing is 
" " Careless writing is inexcusable,'' " John's 
ng is good." 

— ^The incomplete participle of a transitive verb immediately 
3d by a preposition is not converted into a noun^ and may 

an objective case ; as, " I thank you for assisting him." 
pies in this construction correspond with the Latin gerund, 
3 sometimes called gerunds or gerundives, (See 25. e, and note 

ese forms in itig suggest a remark of importance — that there 
^o be in English, as there was in Anglo-Saxon, a gerundial in- 
ending in ing, or with the prefix ybr to, or /o, or a ; as, ** What 
e out for to ^ee.?" *' And fools who came to scofif remained to 
*' I go a fishing.** These forms are thus distinguished from 
iple infinitive and from nouns and participles in ing. (a) Infi- 
are always either the subject or object of a verb ; as, ** Toerr 
in." ** He told me to go. (6) These gerundial forms are often 
bed with adjectives or nouns, and apparently governed by them ; 
pt to teacJi.** ** A house to let.^^ (c) If ending in ing they may 
imed by a preposition, and may themselves govern a case ; as, 
pent his fortune in educating his son for the bar." The primary 
3f the gerundial form is, to express purpose, fitness, etc. The 
ook of the EngUdi. Tongue* 
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SECTION III.— TENSES. 

135. Tense is the distinction of time expn 
by the Verb/ 

Ohs. Comhinationy and not Inflection, is "Qie roliiig principle ill 
formation of tlio tenses of the English Verb. The Simple TenmM 
those which are formCii by inflection alone. They are tiwo i *" 
tlio Present and Past ; as, " I write,'' '* I wrote.'' The Cm 
Tenses are those which are formed by auxiliaries ; as, ' 
written'' 

136. There are six Tenses in the English V* 
three Primary and three Secondary.^ 

0^5.— The primary and secondary tenses amnit of sevenl i 
visions. (Sue Observations on the Tenses, p. 83 .) 

137. The Primary Tenses denote time a&5oZtf 
or indefinitely^ that is without any necessary K 
( nee to any other time or action ; as, " I rcf^ 
" I m'ote:' " I shall write.'' 

<;hs. — Since every action must take place at one of the i 
divisions of time, the Present, Fast, or tne Future, there are i 
rally, in the first instance, three Tenses — the Present^ tiie PoA^ i 
the Future, 

138. The Secondary Tenses denote time retoil 
tively^ that is, in connection with some other tinwl 
or action ; as, " I had written the letter, before yo*l 
arrived." 

139. The Primary and Secondary Tenses aietfj 
follow : — 



Primary Tenses. 
Present. I write. 
Past, I wrote. 
Future. I shall or will write. 



Secondary Tenses. 

Present-Perfect, I have written. 

Past-Perfect. I had written. | 

Future-Perfect, I shall or will ] 

have written. 



1 The term tense is derived from the Latin, tempus, Hme, Haoofjk 
the medium of the Frenc>. word temps, 

2 llie tluree former express in their order the natural divisioiui ei pr»- 
sent, past, and future time ; the three latter refer the oompletiiA of 
an action to those divisions respectively. Allen *8 JEletnents ^EngU^ 
Grammar. 
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L— PBIMABT lENSSS. 

140. The Present Tense denotes what exists or 
is occurring in present time ; as, " I am/" " I lorite.^ 

Obs, — It also implies action whicli may be conceived as ocoorring 
at the present time ; as, '^ He reads and writes.'''' 

141. The Past Tense represents an action either 
as completed at some time fully past ; as, " I wrote /" 
^ I did write ; or as unfinished at some specified 
past time ; as, " I was speaking when he entered.** 

Ohs, — ^The English Past Tense in its simple and emphatic forms, (I 
'WTOte^ and I did write) corresponds with the Perfect Tense of the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages. In its progressive form (I was writing)^ 
it corresponds with the Latin, Greek, and French Imperfect Tense. 

142. The Future Tense represents an action or 
event which is yet to happen ; as, " I shall or tjoill 
write." 

Ohs. — -The English Future Tense is expressed by a oomlnnation 
#f AaU or wiU with the Infinitive Mood.^ 

IL— SECONDAET TENSES. 

143. The Present-Perfect represents an 2L^\Aonjust 
now or recently completed ; as, " I have written.^ 

Ob$. — ^It brings 2k past action into connection with present time, 
and it is, therefore, called the present-perfect tense. 

144. The Past-Perfect expresses some action or 
event past or completed before some o^tr past action 
or event specified; as, "I had written before he 
arrived." 

145. The Future-Perfect implies that a future 
action or event will be completed at or before an- 
other future action or event ; as, "I shall have 
written before the oflSce will be closed." 

^ In almost all modem languages, and chiefly in those of Teutonic 
flrigiii, the Future is expressed not by au inflection of the principftl verb, 
but by a eombination of auxiliaries with the principal verb* See Max 
Muller's Lectures on the Science of Language. "Coct vl 
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NUMBER AND PERSON* 



8ECTI0H 17.— NITMBEB AVD PEESOT. 

146. The Number and Person of a Verb are i 
Kjonformity to the number and person of its < 
as, " I am;"^ "The books are good." 

Ohs. 1. — ^In the above examples, the verb am is of the firrt | 
singular because its subject / is of that person and number ; 
yen) are is of the third person plural, because its subject hooti 
of that person and number. 

Ohs, 2. — Number and person properly belong to the 
(which is generally either a noun or a pronoun,) and not to the i 
which simply implies action or assertion, (See 60.) 

147. Verbs have two Numbers, the Singulan 
tne Plural^ and three Persons in each number ; 

Singular. Plural, 

First Person, I call. We calL 

Second Person, Thou calles^. Ye or you calL 

Third Person, He or she csA\s, They call. 

148. English Verbs have no change of teinnm- 1 
ation to express the plural number j the same fortt I 
being preserved throughout the plural j as, ** W« 
caU f '' Ye call /' " They cali:'"^ 

Ohs. — ^As the verb is always connected with a noun or pronoun, 
expressing the subject of the aflBrmation, no ambiguity arises ham, 
the want of particular terminations in the verb, to distinguish the 
different persons and numbars. 

149. English verbs have distinct form^ for only 
two of the persons, the second and third persons sin- 
gular of the present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular of the past. 

1 In old English the plural terminated in en ; as, *' They tellen.** 
This suffix en was rejected about the time of Henry the Eighth. It 
also sometimes terminated in e. The only remnants of this exist in 
the words ar-e and wer- e. In the Scotch dialect, in the days of James 
the First, the plural of verbs ended in s, as it sometimes does in Shak- 
speare ; as, ** Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.** In some 
verbs the vowel of the singular was changed in the plural ; as, ** k 
4tang ;*' '* we sungon ;** hence we obtained such double forms as «My; 
^ung. 



NUMBEn AND PERSON. C9 

10. The Second Person Singular of the Indic- 
I is formed from the first, by adding est ; as, 
collest ; and by adding st only when the verb 
in e ; as, move, raove^^, 

. 1. — Y following a consonant is changed into test in the 
. pefBon ; as, defy, deliest ; but y following a vowel is not 
3d; as, obey, obey€5^ Verbs accented on the last i^ylUble, and 
yllables ending in a single consonant preceded by a single 
double the final consonant on taking an additional syllable 
ling with a vowel. 

. 2. — Such past tenses as are not monosyllables, ending in ecf, 
he second person singular in edst; as, calico/, eaWedstJ 

il. The Second Person Plural is generally used 
ad of the Second Person Singular, even in ad- 
ding one individual ; as, " You call^'' instead of 
ou callestr 

. — On the use of yon for thou^ see note on page 47. 

J?. The Third Person Singular of the Present 
native is generally formed by adding s to the 
person ; as, *' I call ;" " He call^." 

. 1. — ^Verbs ending in cA, sli^ «9, x, 2, or in a or o after a con- 
3, form the third person singular in e«; as, marcA, march <',"» ; 
crush€5; dre^, dresses; fix, ^xes; buzz, buzzes; huzza, 
's; go, goe^. 

. 2. — y following a consonant is changed into ies in the third 
I ; as, defy defies ; but y following a vowel is not changed ; as, 
obeys. The termination s does not cause any final conso- 
Do be doubled ; as, allot, allot*. 

. 3. — ^^Ihe termination th in the third person singular, as in 
giveth^ is now confined to Scripture^ poetry^ and the solemn 
and is not employed in conversation. In the past tense the 
oerson singular has the same termination as the first ; as, " I 
;• " He called:' 

le termination of the second person singular of the past tense in 
[id that of the third person singular of the present tense in etii 
coming obsolete. The tendency of the English language to dia- 
with inflections of the verb, as denoting number and person, ia 
ct accordance with philosophical strictness and practical utility. 
!absh's Lectures on tlie English Language. Lect. ziv. 

1>^ 



70 CONJUGATION. 

SECTION ▼.— dOirjnaATIOK. 

153. The Conjugation of a Verb is the n 
arrangement of its voices, moods, tenses, pei 
numbers, and participles. 

154. With regard to Conjugation, Verbs 
divided into two classes — the Ancient dr Str^ 
(commonly called Irregular)^ and the Modem 
Weak (commonly called Regular)} 

Obs. — ^All verbs of recent introduction follow the Modem fonft. 

155. The Ancient or Strong Verbs change 4 
interior vowel in forming the past tense, and the) 
generally form the perf. participle in en ; as, Pre^ 
seat, fall ; Past, fell ; Perf. Participle, fallen.* 

Obs. 1. — Sometimes they form both the the past tense andtitf 
participle by modifying the vowel ; as, recui^ rSad, 

Obs. 2. — The Ancient or Strong Verbs are tiie origirud verbs ollta 
language. They are all Anglo-Saxon ; none are classioaL Tbe 
are called strong because they possess in themselves a power 1 
denote past time by changing or modifjring the vowel. Th& oHm 
verbs are called weak^ because thev possess no such power in ito 
selves, but require the aid of an additional letter or letters to doM 
past time. 

156. The Modern or Weak Verbs do not chan 
the interior vowel in forming the past tense, a] 
they generally form the perf. participle in d, or i 
as. Present, move ; Past, movedl ; Perf. Particip 
mo\td ; Present, fill ; Past, GUed ; Perf. Particip 
mied. 

1 It has been usual to call those verbs regular, which form their ii 
terites andparf. participles in d or ed ; and to throw all the oth 
together into one list of irregular verbs. This clumsy method of p 
ceeding falsely represents the greater part of our old Anglo-Saj 
verbs as irregidar, Arnold's English Orammar. 

The terms ** strong'^ and " weak" in all our better grammars, lu 
put out of use the wholly misleading tei'nvtj ** irregular" and ** regola 
Dban Trench's English Past and Present, 
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jj TO HAVE. 
,,e»nt Tense. icaHe*- .^ 

»-»-»• «a^ 8. Bee-.-- ^,. 



72 TENSES. 

IV. TO WRITE, (Ahcoevt CoKJUGAnoir.) 



IMFIMITIVB MOOD. 



1. Iwrtto. 

S. Thoawritflit* 

IL Hewritw. 



1. We write. 

1. Te or you write. 

%. Tbay write. 



Past Tensa. 

Siaf«Ur, 

1. I wrote. 

9. Thonwroteet. 

S. He' wrote. 



1. We wrote. 
1. To9 wrote. 
S. They wroteu 



PABTICIPLBS. 
jMeompMtf. Writing. Cra^yMs. Written. 

INTERROGATIVE FORMS. 

IKDICATITB MOOD. 



Present Ten8«» 

SiagoUr. 

1. Do I write? 

1. Do«t thoa write f 

3. Doee l»e write t 

Planl* 

1. Do we write ? 

2. Do you write ? 
8. Do they write? 



f Past Tense. 

Sianlari 

1. Did I Write ? 

2. Didst thou write ? 
8. Did he write? 

Ptaral. 

1. Did we write? 

2. Did you write? 
8. Did they write? 



Present Tense; 

L Amiwritinc? 

2. Art thou wrltlngf? 

3. la he writing ? 

PloraL' 
L ArewewritiuR? 
2. Are you writing ? 
8. Are they writing? 



Past Tenso. 

S'lngulttr, 

1. Was Iwritingr? 

2. Wast thou writing? 
8. Was he writing? 

PlaraU 

1. Were we writing ? 

2. Were you writing t 
8. Were they writing ? 



Obs. 1. — Dot wlien a principal verb makes doest in the second pe 
son singular, and does or doeth in the third person singular ; when a 
auxUiary^ it forms the second person singular in doat, and the thii 
person smgular in does or dotk, 

Obs, 2.— In the auxiliaries, the third person singular ends tlie sam 
as the first. Need and dare, when auxiliaries, form the third perso 
sins^lar of the present indicative without an « / as, ** He need not go ; 
•* He dare not do it ;*' but when used as principal verbs, they form i 
with an s ; as, *' He n^eds assistance ;*' '*He dares him to deny it." 
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)MPLETE CONJUGATION OF "TO HAVE." 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



lA&T TWffSBS. 


■BOORDAET nXMS. 


eBexLtTenfla 


IV. Presont-PerfMt TteiM. 


iafalar. 


Siafttltf' 




1. I hare had. 




2. Thou haat had. 




8. He has had. 


PlanL 


nmL 




1. We have had. 


ive. 


2 You have had. 




8 They have had. 


Past Tense. 


Y.PastPerfeot Tense. 


Singalar. 






1. I had had. 




3. Thou hadst had. 




8. He hail had. 


PlarJ. 


PlonL 




1. We had had. 




3. Tou had had. 




8 They had had. 


fature Tense. 


VL Future-Perfect Tenae. 


Simple Form. 


(a.) SimpU Form. 


lingular. 


SiagnUr. 




1. I Shall have had. 


re. 


2. Thou wilt have had. 




3. He wUl have bad. 


Plural. 


PlnraU 


e. 


L We shall have had. 


e. 


2. You will have had. 


we. 


8. Thoy will have had. 


'mpliatie Forin. 


(&.; Emphatic Form. 


Sing-alar. 


Siagrniar. 




1. I Will have had. 


lave. 


3. Thou Shalt have had. 


J. 


3. He shaU have had. 


Floral* 


Ptaral. 


1. 


1. We wiU have had. 


ve. 


2. You shall have had. 


ave. 


& They shaU have had. 


IMPERAT 


IVE MOOD. 


r have thou ; or, do 


Plur. 3. Have or have you ; or, do you 


hou have. 


have. 



erative Mood is limited to the Second Person, because we 
a command to ourselves in the First Person, nor to the 
I, who is generally supposed to be absent. Let is always a 
•b, and not an auxiliary. In the phrase, " Let me have 
3< is a principal and traimtive verb, goveniing the pronoun 
jctive case, and followed by the subsequent verb liave, in the 
3od, tlie sign to being omitted. *' Let me have the book" is 
, « permit me [to] liave the book." 
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CONJnGlTION. 



POTDCIUJL KOOQ. 



1 PrMentTtaMi 

tiayvUr. 

1. I may, can, or miut have. 

9. Thoa maytt, canst, or mint have. 

t. He mar, can, or most bare. 

Pl«rml. 

1. We mar, ean, or moat have. 
2 Toa may, can, or miut hare. 

8. They may, can, or most have. 

n. Paft Tenf 0. 

tia(«lar. 

1. I might, could, woold, or shookl 
have. 

9. Thoa mi^trt, ooaldst* WDuldBt» or 

shonldst hare. 
S. He might, oouid, would, or ahould 
hare. 

Plaral. 

L We might, could, would, or Aoald 

hare. 
9. Tou might, could, would, or ihonld 

have. 
8. They might, could, would, or should 

have. 



in. Preteat-Perftel 

Stafolar. 

L I msy, can, or mast hav 
8. Thou mayst, canst, or m 
3. He may, can, or must ha 

Ploral. 

L We may, can, or most h 
2. Tou may, can, or most h 
S. They may, can, or must 

IV. Past-Perfsct ' 

Sisfalar. 

1. I might, could, would, oi 

had 

2. Thou miglitat. couldst, 

shouldst have had. 
8. He might, could, wool 
have had. 



L We might, could, woul 
have had. 

2. Tou might, could, woa 

have had. 

3. They might, could, woa 

have had. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



L Present Tenia. 

Sianlar. 

\.Jf\ have. 
S. //'thou hast. 
8. ^ he has. 

L Jtfwe hare. 
1. /Tyou have. 
8. JfMaisy have. 

II. Past Tense, 

Siagolar. 

1. 7/1 had. 

2. If thou hadst 
8. ^ be had. 

PloraL 

1. If we had. 

2. If you had. 
8. If they had. 

m. Fature Tense. 

Siagular. 

1^1 have. 
2. //thou have. 
8. ^behave. 

Plaral. 

1. //we have, 

2. If you have. 
8. ^they have. 

SscoND Fork ov 



17. Present-Perfecl 

Sianlar* 

L If\ have had. 
2. 7/ thou tiast had. 
8. //he has had. 

Plaral. 

1. //we have had. 

2. If yon have had. 

3. ^they have had. 

V. Past-Perfect 1 

SiBFalar. 

1. If I had had. 

2. // thou hadst had. 

3. If he had had. 

Plaral, 

1. //we had had. 

2. //you had had. 
8. //they had had. 

VI. Future-Perfect 

Singnldr. 

1. l/I shall or should havt 

2. //ihou Shalt or shouldst 

3. If he shall or should ha 

Plural. 

1. //we shall or should ha' 

2. //you shall or should h 

3. J^they shall or should 1 
Future Tense.— I shall or should havt 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Resent Tense: I Perfect Tern 

To have. | To have ba< 

PARTICIPLES. 

Incomplete, Having. Campkte. Had. Compound-Perfect, Hi 
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>9. COMPLETE CONJUGATION OF "TO BE.' 

INDIOATIYE MOOD. 



1 PrMent Tenie. 


lY. PrMent-Pwftet Tenie. 


SiAgular. 


ftiafftdtf. 




LIlwTebeen. 


irt. 


9 Thoa hast been. 




8. He has been. 


Fl«nd» 


Pl«rd. 


6. 


1. We have been. 


re. 


«. Yea have been. 


MW. 


8. They hate been. 


ILPMtTBnse. 


Y. Pait-Parfoot Ttott. 


Suigubr. 


Si.c.l.r. 




1. I had been. 


wast 


3. Thou hadit been. 


18. 


8. He had been. 


Ptank 


Plana. 


ere. 


1. We had been. 


rere. 


3. You had been. 


wen. 


3. They had been. 


m. Patnw Tenfe. 


YL Fatore-Perfeet TenM. 


Co.) sample Fwrm, 


(a.) Simple Form, 


Siofulw. 


SioiraUr. 


Ibe. 


1. I shall have been. 


wilt be. 


2. Then wilt have been. 


ilbei 


3. He wlU have been. t 


Fl«»k 


Plana. 


lallbe. 


1. We Hhall have been. 


Ill be. 


3. Yon will have been. 


vUlbe. 


8. They will have been. 


(bO EmphatU Form, 


rft.) EmphatU Form, 


Sintolu. 


Singular. 


be. 


I. I Will have been. 


Shalt be. 


2. Then Shalt have been. 


all be. 


Z He shall have been. 


Plana- 


Plnral. 


HI be. 


1. We will have been. 


lall be. ! 


3. Yon shall have been. 


shall be. 1 


3. They shall have been. 


IMPBRATI 


iTE MOOD. 



Be, or be thou ; or, do thou be. | P/wr. 2. Be, or be ye or yoa • or do you be 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 

L Present Tense. 



Singular. 

, can, or must be. 
inayst, canst, or must be. 
ly, can, or tniist be. 

Plural. 

17, can, or must be. 
nay, can, or must be. 
may, can, or must be. 

n. Past Tense. 

Singnlar. 

lit, could, would, or should be. 
fflifjhtKt, &c, be. 
light, &c., be. 

Floral, 

light, &C., be. 
might, &c., be. 
might, &c., be. 



IIL Present-Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I may, can, or must have been. 

2. Tliou mayst, canst, or must have been. 

3. He may, can, or must have been. 

Plural. 

1. We may, can, or must have been. 

2. You may, can, or must have been. 

3. They may. can, or must have Leen. 

IV. Past-Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or should have 

been. 

2. Thoumlghtst, &c, have Iwen 

3. He might, &c., liave been. 

Plural. 

1. We might, &c., have been. 

2. You might. &c-, have been. 

3. They mig,Yit, 8ic., Yia^v^ Xwtca. 
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CONjrUGATlOir. 



SUBJUKCTIYE MOOD. 



L Pretent Tfente. 

tiagoltf 

1. I/l am. 

s. //thou ark 
8. ^ he U. 



1. ffvit are. 
J. /i^'you are. 
S. //they are. 

n. Past Tense-. 

Siafvltf. 

1. /f I was. 

2. // tboa wast 
3 ^hewas. 

PlanI 

1. If we were. 
% If you were. 
8. i^ they were. 

JSL Tatnre Tenie- 

Siafular. 

1 If I be. 

2. //thoa be. 
8. ^bebe. 

Plmt. 
1. J?/ we be. 

3. //you be. 
8. ^theybe. 



IT. Preeent-PeifBet Tsbml 



L /ri hare been. 
2. J/thou hast been. 
8. Ifht has been. 

PlmL 
I. //we have been. 
8. j^yoa have been. 
8. //they hare been. 

▼. Pait-Perfeet Ttase. 

Sia^alar. 

1. 7/1 had been. 

8. // thou hadst been. 

8. /^ he had been. 

Ploral. 

1. //we had been. 

2. //you had been. 
8 J^^beyhad been. 

VL Fatnre-Perfeet Tenae. 

SiafuUr. 

1. // 1 shall wr should have been. 

2. //thou Shalt or shouldst have b6«B. 
//be shall or should have bem. 

Plural. 

1. //we shall or should have been. 

2. ^you shall or should have been. 
8. //they shall or should have been. 



8BC0JID Fosu 09 FoTuitB Tbmsb.— ^^ I Shall «r should be 

Vn. Hypothetical Tense. 
Singular. 1. /f I were. | PluraL 1. // we were. 

2. (f thou wert I 2. //you were. 

8. //he were. | 8 //they were 

Obs. — The Hypothetical Tense supposes an event which does no 
occur at present. It refers to future time, and frequently denoteBi 
condition not likely to be fulfilled; as, *• Were he industrious, h* 
would succeed," implying that he is not at present industrious, noi 
likely to become so 

i NFiai T iva Mood Pbbsbnt Tenbb. To be.> | Perfect Tenbb. To have been. 
Participlbs. Ineompleta. Being. Complete. Been, Compound-PerfeeL Having be«^ 



1 This verb is composed of tJiree separate verbs, he, am, and too*. Eac 
of these is defective in some part of its conjugation, but the deficiencies 
one are supplied by the forms of the other two. Be tal^es three forms, I 
being, and been. Am takes four forms, am, art, is, are. The m in a-m is t 
sign of ihQ first person ; it is the only word in the English language tl 
retains this sign. The t in ar-t is the sign of the second person -f this si 
is found also in wasty wert, shall, and wilt. Was is found in two Moods 
the Indicative, waSy and the Subjunctive, were. Be was formerly ui 
throughout the Present Indicative ; as, ** We be t we've brethren.'* W 
<s seldom used, wert is generally employed instead of it, especially in poot 
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K CONJUGATION OF MODERN, WEAK, OR 
JULAR'' VERBS. ACTIVE VOICE— TO CALL. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



PRIV ART TBRSn. 

L Present Tense. 

Siugalar. 
• do call, 
llest, or dost calL 
or does calL 

Piaral. 

or do call. 
, or do call. 
11, or do call, 
. I am calling. 
I. Fast Tense. 

Singnlnr. 

or aid call, 
iledpt, or didst call. 
1, or did call 

Plural. 

)d, or did call, 
ed, ordid call, 
led, or did cull. 
I was callingr. 

d. Fatnre Tense. 
(a.J Simple Form. 

Singular* 
all. 

It call, 
call. 

Piaral. 
call, 
call. 

I call. 

1>.) Emphatic Form^ 

Sinsralar. 
11. 

lit call, 
call. 

Piaral. 
call. 

II call. 
UlcaU. 

w Forms.— 'J shall or will 
(the auaiiiaries varying as 



■KOOKDAKT TIX8Z8. 

lY. Present-Perfsot Tensa 

Siagular. 

1. I have called. 

2. Thou hast called. 
8. He has called. 

PtaraL 

1. We bare called. 

2. You have culled. 

3. They have called. 
Progressive. I have been callinic. 

y. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sincular. 

1. I had called. 

2. Thou hadst called. 

3. He hatl called. 

PloraL 
1 WehadcaMed. 
2. You had called. 
3 They had called. 
Progrtuiw. I had been calling. 

YL Fatnre-Perfect Tense. 

(a.) Simple Form, 

Singalar. 

1. I shall have called. 

2. Thoa wilt have called. 
8. He will have caHcd. 

Plnral. 

1. We shall have cal.ed. 

2. You will have called. 

3. They will have calied. 

(b.j Emphmic Form, 

Sin^rular. 

1. I will have called. 

2. Thou Shalt have called. 

3. He shall have called. 

Plural. 

1. We will have called. 

2. You shall have culled, 
a They shall have cal.ed. 

Progressive Forms.— I shall, or wni have 
been calling, (ihe auxiliaries yaryiog a« 
above.) 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



U or call thou 
calL 



; or, do thou 



I 



Plur. 2. Call or call you; or, do you 
call. 
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CONJUGATIOK. 



POIEKriAL MOOD. 

L PrMentTeBM. 

blOgulM. 

1. I maj, CM, or uiut ealL 

S. Tbou mayft, caiiat, or moat calL 

3. lie may, can, or mtint caU. 

Plnrsl. 

1. We mar, can, or must call. 

2. Tou may, can, or mu&t call. 

3. They may, can, or must calL 
J*rogreMtive. I may, &c, be calling. 

n. Past Tenie. 

biDfular. 

1. I might, cnuld, wuuld, or should caU. 
3. Thou fliigbtst, dec., call. 
8. Ue might, &c., call. 

Plaral. 

L We might, &c., call. 

2. You might, &c., call. 
8. They might, &c., calL 
jyoyr€iuiv4. I might, &c., he calling. 



m. Prawnt-Pesftet Ik 

SingnUr. 

1. I may, can, or mast hare cal 

2. Tlioamayst, canst, or must bav 

3. He may, can, or mast have caL 

Plaral. 

1. We may, can, or must hare ca 

2. Yoa may, can, or most have cal 
8. They may, can, or must have c 
Prog. I may, Ac., have been calling 

lY. Past-Perfect Tenia. 

SiHgalar. 

1. I might, eoald, would, or dioaU 1 
called. 

2. Thoa mightst, Ac, have eaOed. 
8. Ue might, &c., have called. 

1. We might, &c., have called. 

2. Ton might. &c., have calledL 

3. They might, &c., have called. 
Prog. I might, &c.^ have been caUH 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



L Present Tense. 

SiagaUr. 

1. //'I call. 

2. j^thou callest 
8. // he calls. 

Plaral. 

1. //we calL 

2. ^ you call. 
8. //they call. 

n. Past Tense, 

ttiofttUr. 

1. //I called. 

2. J(/ thou calledst 

3. /^ he called. 

PlaraL 

1. 1/ we called 

2. JU you called. 
8. Jif they caUed. 

in. Pntnre Tense» 

SiBgutar. 



I /yi call. 
t. it/* thou call. 
. irhecalL 

IT we call 
^ you calL 
^they caU. 



PtanU 



lY. Present-Perftot Xtesi. 

SiBgBlv. 

1. /ri have called. 

2. J^thou hast called. 
8. ^hehaa called. 

PlaraL 

1. //we have called. 

2. j^yoa have called. 
8. ^they have called. 

Y. Past-Pertet 

1. J[fl had caUed. 

2- If' thou hadst called* 

3. //hehadvaUed. 

1. /TwehadcaUed. 

2. j^you had called. 
8. //they had called. 

YL Fatnre-PerfSBet 

SiagaUr. 

1. /)ri shall or shouid haTe 

2. If ihoa Shalt or shonddst have eaDed. 
8. If he shall or sboold b»ve 

Flaral. 

1. Xfwe shall or should have 

2. //you shall or should have eaUad. 
8. X/ they bhdll or shoald have oallod. 

2. // thou Shalt or ahoaldrt esU, 



;eco:«d Fork.—!. If I shall, or should call. 
^ he shall or should call. 

lbs.— la the Future-Perfect the signs most always be expreasod^ in 
er to distinguish this tense from the Perfect. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 
TocaU. 



PerfBet Tense. 
To have called. 



PARTICIPLES. 
\eompleU. Calling. CompltU, Called. Compound'Pmytct, Having oaUed, 



CONJUGATION. 
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70. PASSIVE VOICE— TO BE CALLED. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



PRIMART TBH8R8, 

I Present TesBe. 

Singalar. 
led. 

. called, 
led. 

Plaral. 
Ailed, 
called. 
I called. 



BEC02n>ART TIV81SB* 

IV. Preaent-Perfect Tense, 

fiiofular. 

1. I have been called. 

2. Thou hast been called. 

3. He has been called. 

1. We have been called. 

2. You have been called. 

3. They have been called. 



jre is no emphatic passive form, but emphasis is denoted by lavlna the 
B voice on the auxiliary; as, ** I am called." j j b 



[. Fast Tense. 

Singolar. 

lied. 

St called. 

sailed. 

Pionl. 
called, 
e called, 
-e called. 

[L Fatnre Tense. 
(a.) Simple Forn^ 

S'lDgoUr. 

e called. 
It be called, 
•e called. 

Ptarnl. 

[ be called, 
i be called. 
II be called. 
;& ) Emphatic Form, 
SiBflralar. 

I called. 

alt be called, 
be called. 

Plnral. 
be called. 

II be called. 
ftUbecaUed. 



V. Past PerfiBct Tense. 

. , , Si ngnlar. 

1. I had been called. 

2. Thou hadst been called. 

3. He had been called. 

, «, Plural. 

1 We had been eaUed. 
2. Yon had been called. 
& They had been called. 

YL Fatare-Perfect Tense^ 
(a.) Simple Form. 

SingnUr. 

1. I shall have been called. 

2. Thou wilt have been called. 

3. He will have been called. 

Pinral. 

1. We shall have been called. 

2. You will have been called. 

3. They will have been called. 

(b.J Emphatic Form. 

Sinrnlar. 

1. I will have been called. 

2. Thou Shalt have been called. 

3. He shall have been called. 

Pioral. 

1. We will have been called. 

2. Yon shall have been called. 

3. They shall have been called. 



IMPERATIVE MCOD. 



t then called ; or, do them be 
called. 



Fiur. 2. Be you called ; 
called. 



or, do you be 



CONJUGATIOir. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



L Present Tense. 

tiagnlar. 

1. I may, oan, <>r mutt be called. 

a. Thou mayat, can»t, or mii»t be called. 

3. He may, can, or miist be called. 

Plnrnl. 

1. We mar, can, or roust be called. 
2 You may, can, or muikt be called. 
Z. They muy, can, or must be called. 

n. Past Tenee. 

Sinfolar. 

1. I might, could, would, or should be 

railed. 

2. Thuu oiightct, &&, be caUed. 

3. Ue might, &c., be called. 

HIaral. 
L We might, &c, be eatled. 
2. You might, &c., be called. 
8. They might, &c., be called. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



in. Freeent-Perfeet Teuw^ 

Sisfalar. 

1. I may, can, or mast have been calle 

2. Tliou mayst, &c., haTe been called. 
'6. He may, &a, have been called. 

Ploral. 

1. We may, Ac, have been called. 

2. 1 on may, Ac, have been called. 
8. They may, Ac, have been ealled. 

lY. Past-Perfect Tense. 



Sisfalar. 

1. I might, could, would, or dionld han 
been called. 

2. Tliouroightet, Ac, have been caUed* 
d. He might, Ac, have been called. 

Plaral. 

L We might, Ac, have been called. 

2. You might. Ac, have been callfd. 

3. They might, Ac, have been called. 



I. Present Tense. 

SiacaUr. 

1. Tf I am called. 
u. If tlion art called. 
3 // he U caUed. 

PlaraL 
1. If we are called, 
i. If you are called. 
3. If they are called. 

n. Past Tense. 

Siagnlar. 

1. If I was cfllleil. 

2. // thou wast called. 

3. If he was called. 

Ploral. 

1. If we were called 

2. If you were called. 
8. If they were called. 

in. Fatore Tens& 

Siagular. 

\Ifl\i^ called. 
2. // thou be called. 
8. // he be called. 

naval 
1. If we be called. 
S. Ir you be called. 
& If they be called. 



lY. Present-Perfeet Tense 

Siacalar. 

\,If\ have been called. 

2. y/thou liaat been called* 

3. j^he has been called. 

Plaral. 

1. //we have been called.* 

2. ifyovi have been called. 

3. Ifihty have been called. 

V. Past-Perfect Tense 

Siaralar. 

1. Ifl bad been called. 

2. // thou hadst been called. 

3. //he had been called. 

Ploral. 

1. 7/wehadbeencaUed. 

2. i^you had been called. 

3. 7/ they had been called. 

YL Fntore-Perfeet Tense. 

Siagular. 

1. 7/1 shall or should have been called. 

2. /Tihoushalt, Ac. have been oalled. 

3. //'he shall, Ac, have been caUed. 

Plaral. 

1. .^we shall or should have been called. 

2. //you shall, Ac, have been called. 

3. If they shall, Ac, have been called. 



Singular. 



Sxoosn Fork of Fmms Tbhsb.— /^I shall or should be called. 
Hjrpothetlcal Tense. 

1. .^ I were called. I Plural. 1. //we were called. 

2. If thou wert called. 2. Ifyan were called. 
8. //he were called. | 8. If they were called. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 
To be called. 



Perfect Tense. 
To have been called. 



PARTICIPLES. 
IneofnpUU. CaUed, or Being called. Compownd-PerfeeL Having been oaDed. 



171. CONJUGATION OF ANCIENT, STRONG OR 
«* IRREGULAR" VERBS. ACTIVE VOICE— TO WRITE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD 

SBGONDAJIT TSH81C8. 

IV. PresentrPerfwt Teaad. 

Singular. 

. I hare written. 

Thou hast written. 
, He haii written. 

Plaral. 
, We have written. 



PRIMART TBinilB. 

L Present Tense, 

Singalar. 

1. I write, or do write. 

J. Thua writest, or dost write, 

S. He writes, or does write. 

Plural. 

1. "We write, ar do write. 
S You write, or do write. 
8. They write, or do write. 
J^ogrestive. I am writing, 



2. You hare written. 

3. They have written. 
Progressive, I liave been writing 



Obs.— The complete participle and not the past tense must he used 
after the tenses of the verbs have and be; as '*I have tvritten," not 
•* I have torote," " It was written^'' not ** It was wrote." 

Y. Past-Perfect Tensei. 



IL Past Tense. 

SiDgalar. 

1. I wrote, or did write. 

9. Thott wrotest, or didst write. 

3. He wrote, or did write. 

Plonl. 

1. We wrote, or d d write. 
S. Ton wrote, or did write. 
8. They wrote, or did write. 
J^ogressive, I was writing. 

in. Pntnre Tense. 

Ca.J Simple Form, 
Singalar. 

1. I shall write. 
S. Thoa wilt write. 
S. He wiU write, 

Plard. 

1. We shall write. 

2. You will write, 
a. They will write. 

(b.) Emphaiie Famu 

SiagttUr. 

1. I will Write. 

9. Then sbalt write. 

Z. He sbaU write. 



Singular. 

1. I had written. 

2. TIiou had&t written. 
8. He had written. 

Plural. 

1. We had written. 

2. You had written. 
8. They had written. 
Progretrioe, I had been writing. 

YL Pntnre-Perfeot Tens& 

(a.) Simple Form. 
Sinfcolar. 

1. I shall have written. 

2. Thoa wilt have written. 
8. He will have written. 

Plarnl. 

1. We Khali have written. 

2. Y(.u will have written. 
8. They will have written. 

(b.) Emphatic Form, 

SiBgular. 

1. I Will have written. 

2. Thoa Shalt have written. 
8. Ho shall have written. 

Floral. 

1. We will write. L We will have written. 

% Yea shall write. 2. Yoa shall have written. 

8. They shall write. 8, They stiall have written. 

Frogrettive Fcrms,-^! shall or will /Vo^eM»v6.Form«.— I shall, or will hare 

writing, (the auxHiaria varying as been writing, (the auxiliarieM varying aa 

above.) above.) 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Sktg. t. Write or write thon; or, do thoa I Flur, 2. Write or write yoa ; or, do yoa 
write. I write 

1 In conjugatine a verb interrogatively, am and its tensesdenote con- 
Umuince ; as, " Am 1 writing ?" that is, " Am I continuing to write T 
J>o and its tenses imply action ; as, ^'Do I write f that is, **Do 1 
perform the action of writing ?" 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TENSES.* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PBIMABY TENSES. 

I.— Present Tenne. 

172. There are three forms of the Present Tense^ 
e Simple ; as, " I write / the Progressive ; as, 
I am writing f and the Emphatic; as, "I do 
rrite." 

Obs. 1. — The Simple form of the present tense expresses, 1. The 
imple existence of a fact ; as, "I write. ^^ 2. General and per- 
ncment truths ; as, " Birds ^y ;" " the earth moves round the sun." 
J. An attribute^ character, or quality, as at present existing ; as, 
" He M a clever man." 4. Habits or repeated actions ; as, " He 
writes a good hand ;" " He spells badly." 

Obs. 2. — It is sometimes used instead of the past tense, (by the 
figure, Enallage^, in order to give animation to a narrative ; it is then 
termed the Historical Present; as, "Caesar crosses the Rubicon, 
and enters Italy." It is sometimes applied to the sentiments of 
authors whose works are still extant; as, "Juvenal satirizes the 
-vices of the Romans." In such a case, the authors are regarded as 
if still existing in their works. It sometimes denotes the relative 
time of a future action, (particularly when preceded by such 
words as when, before, as soon as, till, after, &c.) ; as " When he 
arrives, he will hear the news;" that is, "when he shall hare 
arrived." In Anglo-Saxon the present was used instead of a future 
tense, 

Obs. 3. — ^The Progressive form denotes present time, and progrrs- 
sion or continued action ; as, " I am writing.^^ The Emphatic foi in 
express^ emphasis or strong negation ; as, " I Jo forgive him ;" "1 
do not beUeve it." 

n.— Past Tense. 

173. There are three forms of the Past Tense— 
the Simple ; as, " I wrote ;" the Progressive ; as 
" I was writing;^ and the Emphatic; as, " I dl 
writer 

1 The Present^ Past, and Futvre Tenses in their common furr 
(e. g. *• I imfe," ** I wroU," ''I shall write," " I wiU ?mte," " I wk 
can^ or must write,''* &c.,) are indefinite with regard to the prec 
time ; l^t is, they cannot fix the time of an indivviwd action with 
tlM auistance of adjunctt, or modifying words. 
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Ols, 1. — ^The Past Tense excludes all idea of present fame; aa, 
" Caesar invaded Britain." In such expressions as, '* Thely arrived 
this morning ;" " They left London at two o'clock this afternoon;* 
reference is made to such a division of the day as is pa^t before the 
time at which we speak of it. The precise time of the action is in- 
dicated by ih^ adjuncts; as, " I wrote yesterday f^ "I wrote kd 
weekf* " I wrote last year,''* 

Ohs, 2. — ^The Progressive form implies that an action was not 
completed at a certain time past ; as, "I was writing when he ar- 
rived.*' Did is the sign of the emphatic form ; as, " I did toriteJ* 
III.— Future Tense. 

174. There are two forms of the Future Tense-^ 
the Simple form ; as, " I shall write / " Thou tcHt 
write j^ &Q ; and the Omphalic ; as, " I wUlwrk^ ; 
'' Thou shalt write'' &c/ 

Obs. 1. — ^The Simple form of the Future Tense is so called, nofc 
because it is a simple tensCy (see 135, ohsJ) but b3cause it genewBy 
expresaea simple futurity, Tne Emphatic form implies detemMO' 
tion^ or command, &c.2 

Obs, 2, — ^Each ot these Tenses has its corresponding progresaut 
form ; as, (common form,) ** I shall be writing ;" " Thou tvUt h 
writing, ^^ ke., and (emphatic form) "I will be writing;'''' "Thoa 
3halt be writing,*'' &c. The progressive form denotes the indefinite 
<jontinuance of a future action or event. 

Obs, 3. There are also idiomatic expressions for future time, lie 
Infinitive is used with the verbs " to be''* or " to have,** in order to 
express what is settled to be done ; as, " The ship is to sail to-mor- 
row." ^''You will have to pay this bill'* ThQ Infinitive Pamve^ 
connected with the verb " to be,** expresses what is settled to be dm^ 
what may be done, or what must be done ; as, " The man is <o 5e 
tried to-morrow." "A similar remark is to be found in another 
book." •' Honest men are always to be respected." In such in- 
stances, " to be** and " to have** are principal verbs. In this sense 
the word about is frequently employed wim the verb " to hef*v^ 
" He is about to leave London." 

1 See the Rules for the proper application of *'ShalP* and " IfiS." 
(Art. 201.) 

2 The Feature Emphatic is so called because it speaks of a futore 
event with positiveness and energy. Thus, "I wUl do it,"ineaiUi 
**1 am determined to do it,** *'You shall not do it," implies thlfc 
the person who issues the command has it in his power to prevent 
yon, and that he is resolved to perform what he threatens or asserts. 
** They shaU do it/' also implies that the person who issues the oom- 
mand has the power to enforce his aasertioa.— Akou8*8 Bn^fii^ 
<jhummar. 
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Ohs, 4. — Such combinatioDS as, **1 am going to write;" "I wo* 
'.ng to write," are tenaes not of the verb " to write^^^ but of the 
rb ** to go" followed by the Infinitive Mood. 

SECONDARY TENSES. 
IV.— Preient-Perfaet Tenie. 

175. There are two forms of the Present-Perfect 
!eiise ; the Common form ; as, " I have written f 
md the Progressive; as, " I have been writing,"^ 

Ohs. 1 — ^The Present-Perfect Tense is so called, because it brings 
I post action into connection with present time. It is also termed 
m Present-Complete, It expresses: 1. An action just finished; 
KB, " The tndn has arrived,*^ that is, " has liust now] arrived." 
2. An action done in a space of time, part of which has not jet ex- 
pired; as, "Photography has been invented during the present 
century ;" " It has rained during the greater part of this week. " 
8. When preceded by such words as, wJien, before, as soon as, till, 
after, it denotes the completion of a relative /w^Mre action ; as, "He 
vill be paid when he has finished the work ;" that is, " when he 
AdU have finished the work." 

Ols, 2. — ^It also expresses a past action, whose effects continue to 
the present time ; as, " He has worked most industriously, and he 
iKnr enjoys the fruits of his labours." In this sense it can be 
V)|£ed, only when the action is connected with the present time, by 
m actual existence oi ihe author or of his works. We may say, 
^Cicero has written orations ;'' but we cannot say, "Cicero has 
written poems ;** because the orations still exist, but the poems are 
loBt. Similarly we may say, "England has founded a great empire 
b the East ;" because the results S this still continue ; but we can- 
Dot say, " Cromwell has founded a dynasty ;** because that dynasty 
does not still continue. 

Obs. S. — ^The Progressive form denotes that the action, whether 
finifihed or not, has been in progress for some time ; as, " He has 
^ writing during the last three hours." 

Obs, 4. — ^The Present-Perfect always refers ix> present time ; the 
^f tense represents an action as considered prior to and uncon- 
victed with present time. In the expression, ' ' He wrote yesterday, '* 
^ reference to present time is excluded; but, the expression, 
'*He has tvritten to-day," conveys a reference to ;?r€S6w^ time. The 
^rtsent -Perfect can never be used with an adverb expressing /)(w< 
tOM ; thus, " He has written yesterday ;" should be, " He wrote 
Weriay." If we q^eak during the morning, we should say, " He 
^written this morning ;" because we refer to a portion of the day 
vhaehhas not yet elapseid ; but if we speak during the afternoon oi 
ti^same day, we ought to say, " He wrote this morning ;" because 
^e speak of such a portion of the day as is then completely pasL 
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▼• Pait-Porfaet Ttese. 

176. There are two forms of the Past-1 
Tense — the Common form ; as, '^Ihad written 
the Progressive^ as, " I had been writing.^ 

Ohs, — ^The Past' Perfect expresses some action or event ^ 
completed before some other past action or event specified ; 
had written before he arrived." " After he left France, he 
Italy ;" should be, " After he had left France, he visited Ital 
cause the action denoted by the verb left was fully comple 
fore the other past action, visited, 

VI.— Future Perfect Tense. 

177. There are two forms of the Future-I 
Tense — the Simple form; as, " I shall have wti 
*' Thou wilt have written^^ &c. ; and, the Emi 
form ; as, " I will have loritten;" " Thou shalt 
written,^ &c. 

Ohs, 1, — Each of these tenses has its corresponding pro§ 
form ; as, (^Simple form) ^^1 shall have been writing ;" '^Thou u 
been writing ;" &c. (Emphatic form,) " I will have been wi 
" Thou shalt have been writing ;" &c. 

Obs. 2. — ^The Future- Perfect Tense implies that a future 
or event will be completed at or 6e/bre the time of another yufwn 
or event ; as, "I shall have written the letter, before the ofl 
be closed." The First-Future is frequently employed instead 
FtUure-Per/ect ; thus, instead of saying, *' He shall have p 
his bill before June ;'' we usually say, " He shall pay me 
before June ;' '" He will have paid me," simply asserts the 
accomplishment of an action ; *' He shall have paid me,** ei 
my determination to compel him to pay me at a future p 

Oj5._3. The Progressive form of the Future- Perfect deno 
continuance of an action to a ceTt&in future time ; as, ^^ He tr 
been writing three hours before the messenger arrives.*' 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
178. The Imperative Present is, strictly speaking, an tm; 
Future, Some grammarians consider the second and third 
of ^e Indicative Future^ combined with shall^ as animji 
Future : as, (Singular), 2. Thou shall write, 3. He shal 
^Piurai). 2. You thaU write. 8. They shall write. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

• 179. The Potential Present is indefinite with regard to time ; it 
,>Bfei8 to present at future time, acooroiDg to the context ; as, (present 
fewj " I may, can, or must write now ;" (future time J " I may^ can^ 
or must write to-morrow,^ 
L* Ok— In all the tenses of the potential mood, progression is denoted 
!>% the affix ing; as, *' I may be writing f^ "I might be writing;'^ 
I *I might have been writing.^ 

\ 180. The Potential Past is indefinite with regard to time ; it 
i -irfeiB to present, past, or future time, according to the context ; as, 
(jiresent time,) " I might write now ; (past time), " I could sing for^ 
*f y V (future time,) " He could pay to-morrow, if he were in- 
dined to do so." 

181. The Potential Present-Perfect always refers to past time ; 
itimnlies ihe possibility or liberty, ihe power or necessity of having 
completed some action; as, "lie may have written;" "He can 
hfe written ;** " He must have written." 

182. (a.) The Potential Past-Perfect always refers to past time ; 
itdenot^ ^t the agent had the power, permission, or inclination 
to perform some action, or that he was under an obligation to per- 
fona it, bat that he did not do so ; as, "I might have written yes- 
today, but I forgot it." 

(h.) The compound auxiliaries of the Potential Mood always de- 
note p(M< time ; as, " He may have written." 

SDBJUNTCTIVE MOOD. 

183. The Subjunctive Mood implies a condition^ 
doubty supposition or uncertainty^ and it is always 
dependent on another verb ; as, " If men persevere^ 
they must succeed, {see 121.) 

Obs, — ^Here the fact that men " must succeed," is dependent on 
the condition, "if they persevere,^* consequently the verb expressing 
ihat condition is in the Subjunctive Mood. The conditional clause 
is that which contains the condition (e. g. "if they persevere;) the 
principal clause is that which contains the leading proposition (e. g. 
"they must succeed.*') 

184. Every Verb denoting condition^ doubtj sup- 
position, or uncertainty , and preceded by a conjunc- 
tion, expressed or understood, is in the Subjunctive 
Mood. 
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« 

Ohs. — ^The priDcipal conjunctions which, may denote coi 
doubt^ supposition, or uncertainty, are if, although, though, 
unless, that, provided that, lest, and whether,i Sfc, Lest and i 
nexed to a command, and if with but following it, introduce 
in which the Subjunctive /M^wre is required. 

185. Although a Verb may be preceded by 
junction, if the sense is positive and ahsolu 
verb is in the Indicative, and not in the Sul 
tive Mood ; as, " Though he studies^ his mem 
defective/' 



ohs, 1. — ^Here it is positively and absolutely asserted, that 
study, and no doubt, condition, supposition, ot uncertainty, isi 
consequently the verb is in the Indicative^ and not in the ^ 
tive Mood. 

Obs. 2. — The forms of the Potential Mood are convert 
Subjunctive forms, when doubt, condition, supposition, or unc\ 
is imjdied ; as, " It is probable, that he may write ;" " It i£ 
tain, whether he may have written^ 



186. The Tenses of the Subjunctive Moo 
present^ pastj or future, according to the sen 
noted ; as, (present) " If it rains [now], I sha 
go out ;" (past) " If it rained [yesterday], I i 
not have gone out -^ (future) *' If it rain [to 
row], I shall not go out," 



1 LowTH, Priestley, Murbay, and most Grammarians sa 
hypothetical, conditional, concessive, or conceptive coojunction 
leatt though, unless, except, &c., require or goverii the subjunctiT< 
But in this thev are certainly wrong ; for, as Dr. Crombib risl 
serves, the vero is put in the Subjunctive Mood, because l£i 
expresses eontingtnty, not because it follows the conjunction; i<x 
writers themselves idlow, that the same conjunctions are to be f< 
by the Indicative Mood, -when the verb is not intended to ea 
contin^ncy.'— Churchill's Grammar qf the English Langua, 
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187. (a) Tbe Subjunctive Present denotes a doubt, condition, suppott- 
*^ or uncertainty oonceming something which may or may not 
«nrt or occur at the present time or time of speaking; as, "If my 
fi^ is at home, I wish to see him.'^ Here my friend either is at 
junne, or he is not at home at the present time, but which of the two 
iBmcertain. Again, if I say " But if my friend is writing, I shall 
call again.*' Here my friend either is writing or not writing at the 
present time, but which of the two is uncertain. 

(b) "If it rains, you shall not leave the house ;^^ implies that it 

does or does not rain at the present time, but which of the two is 

imoertain. Had I said, ^^If it rain, you shall not leave the 

house ;'' this would imply, " If it rain [at some future time,] you 

shall not leave the house.'' " If the book is published send me a 

capy.^ Here the book either is or is not published at the present 

: time^ but I am uncertain whether it is yet published or not. Had I 

said, " If the book be published," I would have implied, " If the 

hook Tshall hereafter] be published.*' 

188. The Past Tenses of the Subjunctive denote some conditional 
past action or event, of which the speaker is uncertain ; as, " If he 
etUled yesterday, I was not informed of it." Here the person al- 
hided to did or did not call yesterday, but which of the two is un- 
certain. "If in this book he has injringed on another man's 
copyright, he can be made amenable to the law." Here it is 
uncertain whether he has or has not infringed on copyright. " If 
Sir Philip Francis did write ^ the letters of Junius.' " Here it is 
oncertain whether Sir Philip Francis did or did not write " the 
Lettezsof Jimius," since the authorship of these compositions has 
been attributed to other individuals. 

189. When negation is implied, the past Tense of the Subjunctive 
Mood denotes present time ; and thQ past-perfect denotes past time ; 
thus, in the phrase, " If I had the letter, 1 would give it ;" the past 
tense " ^ocT' denotes that, "I have not the letter at the present 
time ;" and in the phrase, " If I had had the letter, I would have 
civen it ;" ihid past-perfect, " had had^^ implies that I had not the 
ktter at some past period. "HI have the letter, I will give it ;" 
implies mere uncertainty — ^I may or may not have the letter, but I 
am not aware whether I have it or not. When negation is implied, 
the Past Tenses of the Subjunctive are often used without a con- 
junction, the order of the Nominative and of the Verb being inverted ; 
as, " Had he studied, he would have succeeded ;■' that is, " [Tf] he 
had studied^ he would have succeeded." 
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190. Th'j Hypothetical Tense supposes an event whi( 
occnir at present. It refers to future time, and frequentl; 
condition not likely to be fulfilled ; as, " Were he in yoi 
would not act in tLat manner." 

191. The Future Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood de: 
position or future contingency ; as, " If he persevere he musi 
that is, " if he [wiW] persevere." " If a telegram arrive t 
send it to me ;" that is, " If a telegram [shall or should] 
evening." "If one angle of a triangle be right the 
two are acute." Here it is not asserted that one angli 
but the annunciation merely states what will follow on 
sition, that "one angle [shall or should] be right." *' If he 
finished his business before two o'clock, he may go to the 
Here the event of his going to the country is altoc^ether 
on the future contingency, that " he shall have finished 1: 
before two o'clock." 

192. The Subjunctive Future is generally formed by 
verb itself without auxiliaries ; as, " If I call;^' " If you 
When the verb is thus employed, it undergoes no variat 
of the persons, because the Subjunctive Future, is in such 
form ad by the suppression of the auxiliary ; thus, *' If h( 
equivalent to " If he [tfhall or should] call." When the 
are employed, they must be properly varied for each p 
" If I should write ;" " If thou shouldst write ;" " If tho 
have written." 

193. In the Subjunctive Future- Perfect the auxilia 
always be expressed, in order to prevent ambiguity, and 
guish this tense from the Subjunctive Present-Perfect ; th 
Subjunctive Future-Perfect, " If I shall or should have 
if the auxiliaries shall or should were omitted, this ten 
become identical in form with the Subjunctive Present-Pet 
I have written.'* 



' The above method of representing the tenses of the Su 
Mood, (adopted by Maemtosh, Hiley, Ellison, and others,) is t 
accordance with the established practice of the most correc 
and speakers of the present day. Many of those authors 
erroneously retain such forms as, " If he 6e," and " If he lovi 
present Subjunctive, are still obliged to admit the prevailiag 
of the English language. Worcester, who retains these fc 
marks in the Preface to his Dictionary : — *' It is very commo 
the terminations of verbs in the Subjunctive Mood in the sami 
as in the Indicative." 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

194. The Infinitive Present denotes an action 
contemporary mth or subsequent to the time im- 
plied by the governing Verb ; as, " He appears to 
study attentively ;" " He intended to loriteJ^ 

Obs. 1. — " He appears to study attentively ;" here the verb to 
study is in the Infmitive Present, because it is contemporary with its 
governing verb appears, the expression being equivalent to, ''He 

inow] appears to study attentively, [at the present time.]" " When 
! last saw him, he appeared to study attentively ;" here also the 
▼erb to study is contemporary vnth its governing verb appeared, 
liecaose it is miplied that, '' when I last saw him, he appeared [at 
that very same time, which was then present, although it is now 
fasti"] to study attentively.^' 

Obs. 2. — " He intended to write ;*' here the verb to write is in the 
Infinitive Present, because, at the time of the intention, the action 
(of writing) had not yet been performed, nor even commenced. The 
performance ci an action must necessarily follow the intention of 
- performing it. It would be absurd to say, '' He intended to have 
written ;" because it would be then implied, that the performance 
: of the action must precede tiie intention of performing it. For this 
leaaon, verbs denotmg intention, hope, command, desire, promise, &c., 
uuist be followed by the Infinitive Present, and not by the Infinitive 
I'erfect. 

195. The Infinitive Perfect denotes an action 
antecedent to the time implied -by the governing 
Verb ; as, " He appears to have studied attentively." 

Ohs. 1. — " He appears to have studied attentively," is equivalent 
to, '"*■ He [now] appears to have studied attentivdy [at a former 
P^od.]" The tenses of the Infinitive, compounded with have, must 
il^ys denote something antecedent to the time of the governing 
verb. 

Obs, 2.— Some writers have termed the Infinitive, " The Substan- 
<we Mood," and the Participles, '' The Adjective Aiood." This is 
^t strictiy correct, because, although infinitive phrases represent a 
^^ ; as, " To err is human ;" that is, ** error is human ;" parti- 
dpks may represent either a noun or an adjective; as, (noun,) 
** Teaching boys is laborious ;** (adjective J " Men pursuing wisdom 
*^ Iiappy." 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUXILIARY VERB) 

196. The Auxiliary or helping verbs are employed chiefly in forn 
ing the moods and tenses of other verbs. They were original) 
principal verbs, (see 111,) and although a few of them are Bti 
used as such, yet most of them have lost their original meaning, ai 
have become mere signs of mood and tense. ^They are followed I 
their principal verbs without the prefix to ; as, " He could write 
not ** He could [to] write." The inflections denoting number ai 
person are made m the auxiliary and not in the principal verb, b 
cause the latter verb was originally in the Infinitive Mood, whii 
admits of no change to denote nmnber or person. 

197. May^ might; can^ could; shall^ should; would suid must a 
in English always considered as auxiliary to other verbs. Do, h 
have, need, will, and dare are sometimes auxiliaries and sometinu 
principal verbs, (see 114.) In such expressions as, " The ship is ' 
sail;" "I have to pay a bill;" is and have are principal verb 
(see 174. obs 3.) 

198. Need and dare, when auxiliaries, form the third person all 
gularof the Present Indicative without ans; as, "He need jh 
mind it ;" " He dare defend it ;" but they form it with an *, whc 
used as principal verbs ; as, " He needs assistance ; ' * He dares hi 
to dispute it." 

199. Do and its past did, emphatically imply action ; hence, the 
are prefixed to other verbs to mark the emphatic form ; as, " I ^ 
write ;" "I did write." They are generally employed in negatii 
and interrogative sentences; as, "I do not forget;" ^^Didl 
write." They sometimes supply the place of another verb an 
render its repetition unnecessary; as, "You do not study as I 
doesf* that is, "as he studies, ^^ 

200. Have (from the Latin, haheo,) and its past had, impi 
possession, and as auxiliaries they are employed to render past tin 
more definite. Have implies that the action is just completed ; ai 
" I have finished my business," that is, " I have Must now] finishe 
my business." Had imphes that some interval nad elapsed m. 
the action was completed ; as, " I had written before I saw you." 

1 The Auxiliaries were originally principal verbs, and were f<M 
merly followed by the subsequent verb in the Infinitive Moody wit 
the sign to prefixed ; as, "He said he could not to forsake my love. 
(Higgms) " Queen Ehtrid^* 

* * A wicked maladie 

Keigned among men that many did to die." — Spenser, 
For other instances consult the "Proceedings of the Philologies 
Society," vol. ii., p. 227. 
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201. SkaU (past shovld) orkdnally signified to owe ; as in Chaooer, 
*'fi7tiie£aithl shaU to God;" that is, ''By the faith that I oW 
to God.'* ShaU and shotdd imply duty or obligation; as, *' Tboa 
iudt not steal ;" *' Boys should study ;" hence, Aall and MoiiZJ are 
ved as signs to denote /u/urt7y, because the performance of a com- 
naod mi^ be subsequent to the coumiand itself. Shall is the older 
English form of the future. 

202. Will (past would) originally signified intention^ and as what 
[^ a person intends to do refers to a future period, will is consequently 
L employed as a sign of futurity. 

I* 203. In affirmative sentences, shall^ in the first 
^ person, and wiU^ in the second and third imply mere 
\ fitturity; willj in the first person, and shall^ in the 
^ second and third denote determination^ a command^ 
' a threat, or a promise.^ 

Illustrations, (a). In affirmative sentences, shall in the first 
f peEBQQ, and will in tiie second and third simply foretell ; as, ^^ I shall 
i po ;" " You will receive a letter ;" " He will be rewarded." Shall, 
f in the first person and unU, in the second and third constitute the 
j, mupk/orm of the Future Tense. 

0.) Will in the first person implies determination, thus, " I will 
ffiy^ signifies that ^* I am determined to go." Shall in the second 
uid third persons expresses a command, a threat, or a promise ; as, 
"Thou Aalt not steal," that is, " Thou art commanded not to steal ;" 
"You shall bepunished ;" that is, ["I threaten tiiat] you shall be 
ponished ;" " He shaU be rewarded," that is, " [I promise that] he 
W be rewarded." WiU in the first person and shall in the 
second and third constitute the emphatic form of the Future Tense. 
"Iiwfl be drowned, and nobody shall save me ;" is evidently incor- 
1^, unless the speaker is determined to be drowned notwithstand- 
^ the efforts that may be made to save him. 

(c.) When the second and third persons are represented as the 
Jibjects of their own thoughts, or of their own expressions, shall, 
foretells as in the first person ; as, " He says that he shall succeed," 
*od wiu^ promises as in the first person ; as, " He says that he will 

study." 

1 A negative sentence is only a particalar variety of afl&rmative sen- 
*®ttce. If we deny that ** it rains by saying, that " it does not rain,** 
^® tiffirm, that **it does not rain.** 

^m is sometimes used in order to give a command in courteous terms ; 
H '* When you receive this despatch, you wUl at once act according 
*^ your instructions. " For other illustrations of the uses of shall and loUJ, 
J?«Mr. Wedgewod's exposition of '*sJuiW* and " wUl," in the "Transac- 
gons of the Philological Society," (for 1852,) and Sm E»muni> W. 
^«Ai)'s " Shair and *» WiU." ^ ^^ 
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(<f.) Trt72,mii8t be employed in a// the penoDS, when tiled 
Hon or intention of the nominatiye is intended to be e^^raned; I 
»' I will persevere ;" that is, " I am determined to penevere '' " 
will not listen to me/' that is, '* you are determined not to i 
me.'* ''He wiU not study;" that is, *'Heiff determimd u^i 
study." 

(6.) In the subjunctive Mood, shall, in allthe penonsdeooteii 
futurity /as, ^^ If he shall trespass against thee, forgiye him,'' "W 
> refers to the intention or determination of the sabjecSj as, *^ Hbes 
study, he shall be rewarded." 

204. In Interrogative sentences the meanings ^ 
shall and will are generally the reverse of thfltl 
meanings in affirmative sentences.^ 

Ohs. 1. — ^This alteration is occasioned, not from any tncoMuMfil 
but simply because the relations of the persons become alteniBI 
interrogative sentences from what they were in affirmative 18^1 
tences; thus, the speaker in the affirmative sentence becomeBtii I 
person spoken to in the interrogative sentence. If I say afrtt I 
tively, "I shall go out;" as implying a mere future event, 1^1 
corresponding enquiry would be, " WiU you go out ?" that is, "!» 
it your intention to go out ?" ' 

Obs. 2. — Shall, used interrogatively in the first, second, andtbii^ | 
person, generally refers to the will of another individual ; to 
"• Shall 1 write ?" means, " Will you permit me to write ?" SiA ' 
used interrogatively in the second person may also denote mfi^ 
futurity; as, ** Shall you be in London next week?** ** WiU, v/^ 
interrogatively in the second and third persons, denotes intention <^ 
determination in the subject or nominative ; as, " Will you go^ 
that is, *' Do you intend to go?" Will is never used interrogadvf* 
in the first person, because it is unnecessary for the speaker to iP 
quire his own intentions. 

205. Should aDd would are subject to the same rules as shaU a^ 
will. Should is the pa^ tense of shall ; would is the past tense ^ 
will ; they are generally considered as conditional signs of their r^ 
spective verbs. The difference between should and would when us^ 
in connection with past tenses is the same as that between shall an' 
will. ^ 

1 In answering a request, I will indicates compliance ; I shall would 
convey an intention of doing the thing asked, quite independently of 
any wish to gratify the asker. ** I sJiall go," indicates simple Juturity. 
** I vnU go," Doihjf^uturity and a determined intention, ** I shall go,* 
in a case where we are determined, expresses therefore less than w< 
mean ; and we sometimes use this form of under-stating our mean 
iug — or what the Greeks called Eironeia — ^to exi)ress very stron] 
resolution. Hence the common expression, '*! sJiaU do no sue] 
thing.'* Whatbly*s English Synonyms, 
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206. iS9^2tf freqaently exprenes (ftt<^ ; as, " Too tlbuZef not do Wy^ 
that i8, *^ It u your duty not to do so." It abo implieB a suppon* 

\ ^,88, ** If I should do ao." It also denotes tk future contingency ; 
I «, '* Ympromised that it should be done ;*' (in this case it expresses 
: fkfiture event dependent on a past tense.) Should also expresses an 

^mm doubtJuUy or with diffidence ; as, *^ I sliould say so ;'' that is, 

^lam inclined to say so." 

207. Would properly implies volition ; as, ** He unndd not learn ;** 
tiiat is, ** He was unwiUing to learn." Would is freauenUy used as 
ain^fe future dependent on a p<ist tense ; as, ''lie said that it 
wdd ram to-day.** Would followed by that is frequently used to 
eipm a wish; as, ** Would that he had died before this disgrace fell 
upon him.** Would frequently expresses a habit; as, '' He trottlc/talk 
on this subject for hom:B ;** that is, '' He was in the habit of talking 
OB this subject for hours.** ' 

208. Can (past could,) expresses pouter or possibility ; as, '' He 
em lead.'* *' Can we recover the money?** Can is used in ques- 
tioos as a more courteous form than will ; as, ** Can you lend me a 
book?** In this sense, could is still more courteous and more press- 
ittg than can. The I in could was inserted from a false idea, that 
it resembled should and would in its formation, in which latter words 
the / belongs to the root. 

209. Must denotes present or future necessity; as, 5 'He must 
kam;^ "We must die.** Must have denotes past necessity; as, 
" He must have received the letter yesterday.** 

210. (a.) May ( past might) denotes permission or liberty as, " He 
way goii he wishes ;'* '* He might go if he wished.** When applied to 
«p«Ji»,it expresses a possibility of their occurrence ; as, " It may rain ;** 
^^]t might rain.** May when placed before its subject, expresses a 
*pwft/ as, ** May he be happy.** 

(6.) Might is, in modem English, a conditional form rather than 
*^ Qctualpast tense of may, since it refers either to present, past, or 
^fttre time. • May denotes choice or free-will ; might implies 
something dependent on external circumstances. "I may go,** 
^otes that it is dependent on my own choice, whether I will go or 
not ; »* I wight go,'* implies that my going is dependent on a. future 
<^tingency. May also generally denotes more probability than 
^k implies. Might is also used as a form of appeal ; as, " You 
^k allow me to go.'* 

211. Ought is not an auxiliary but a principal verb governing the 
wbsequent verb in the Infinitive Mood ; as, **We ought to assist oiu 
friends.** Ought implies present duty ; as, " You ought to study ;*• 
^k to have denot(i vast duty ; as, " You ought to have studied.** 
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212. In dependent clauses, may and can area 
ployed, when the verb of the principal clanse is 
the present^ present-perfect^ or future indicatiTt 
mighty could^ woiUdj should^ are used when the tc 
of the principal clause is in the past tense ; as, 

I EOrCIPAL CLAU8B. IWPtVDSBT CLATOI. 

Present—'' He MtudUt, ) 

Peut^*' He ha$ studied, \ that he may learn." 

Future-'^' He vnll study, ) 

Pott — ** He studied, that he miyhX learn " 

Ohs, — ^The anxiliarieB can, could; may, tnigkt; ghould^ tmH 
must are in English^ always mere signs of the Potential, orsomeii 
of the Subjunctive Mood ; but in translation, when these words 
phatically and absolutely imply power, ability, permission Sfc.^ 
must be considered as principal verbs in the IncUcatiye Mood, gov 
ing the subsequent verb in the Infinitive ; thus. *' He can vr 
implying that "He is able to write," is, ^in Latin), **Scri 
potest f^ (in French), ^^TLsait ^rirer" and (m German), "JEr 
Bchrciben," 
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""^tst of Verbs of the Ancient or Strong Conjugation^ 
commordy called " Irregular"^ 





Past. 


Complete Participle. 




abode, 


abode. 




was, 


been. 




arose, 


arisen. 




awoke, awaked. 


awaked. 


Ing forth, bore, bare, 


bom. 


^y. 


bore, 


borne. 


hildren are horn. Heavy burdens are home. 




beat, 


bSaten, be&t. 




began, 


begun. 




bent. 


bent. 




bereft, bereaved. 


bereft, bereaved. 




besought. 


besought. 




bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. 




bound, 


bound. 


he compound verbs are conjugated like the simple, by 


the syllables annexed to them 


1, with the exception of 


welcome, which ma.ke hehaved and welcomed in their past 


complete participles. 






bit. 


bitten, bit. 




bled, 


bled. 




blew. 


blown. 




broke, 


broken. 




bred, 


bred. 




brought, 


brought. 




built, 


built. 




burst, 


burst. 




bought. 


bought. 




cast, . 


cast. 




caught, 


caught, 
chidden, chid. 




^•chid, 




chose, 


chosen. 


adhere^ 


cleaved, clave, 


cleaved. 


split, 


clove, cleft, 


cleft, cloven. 



of the Ancient or Strong Conjugation, (see 155,) are com- 
)d "Irregular," not that theymve no rvie, but because 
' a variety of rules. Some verbs, ending in d or t, have 
•rm for the present tense, the past tense, and the complete 
as, spreadf spread, spread; cut, ciU, cut. In others the 
and the complete participle are the same, but they differ 
resent by shortening the vowel or diphthong, or by chang- 
nto t; as Lead, IM, led ; send, sent, bent. Others have 
ict forms for the Present, the Past Tense, and the Oom- 
ciple ; as, Write, vjrote, vjritten. Verbs of the Modem or 
ijugation are commonly called "Regular," because they 
jrm the Past Tense and the Complete Participle in d or ed, 
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PTMni; 


Past 




CliM. 

CloSe, 


chmg, 
clothed. 


dung, 
clothed, dad. 


Come, be, over, 


came, 


come. 


Coet. 


co«t. 


coet. 


^eep, 




crept. 


Crow, 


crowed, crew, 


crowed. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut 


Dare, to venture. 


durst. 


dared. 


Obs. — Dare (to challenge) makes dared in its past t^nsp, and o 


plete participle. 






Deal, 


dealt. 


dealt. 


Dig, 

Do, mis, wn. 


di?' 


dug. 
done. 


Draw, with, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Obs,— Drunken was formerly used as a participle ; it is now e 


ployed as & participial adjective; as, " . 


A drunken man." 


Dwell, 


dwelt, 


dwelt. 


Eat. 


ate. 


eaten. 


Fall, fte, 


feU, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought. ' 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, to Jiasten away. 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung. 


Fly, to move on toings, 


, flew, 


flown. 


w 

Obs, —" A coward Jlees from the enemy ;" " A bird Jiies,^ 


flown is sometimes incorrectly used for 


" overflowed^'''* the comj 


participle of the verb to overflow ; thus, 


, " The river has overi 


its banks ;" should be 


5, " has overjlowed 


its banks." 


Forbear, 


forbore, 


forborne. 


Forget, 


forgot. 


' forgotten. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


GeUbe, 


got. 


got. 


GUt, 


gilt, 


gilt. 


Gird, be, 


girt, girded. 


girt, girded. 


Give, /or, mis, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave, en, 


graved. 


graven, graved. 
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Put. 


Complete Pertifllpto. 




grouad, 


ground. 




grevir, 
had. 


grown. 


peg, ike. 


hung, 


hung. 



ang^ (to take away life by suspension), makes hanged in 
Qse and complete participle. ** The man was hangedJ*^ 
iins were hung,'''* " Hung beef." 



he&rd. 


heftrd. 


hewed, 


hewed, hewn. 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


hit. 


hit. 


i% held, 


held. 


hurt, 


hurt. 


kept. 


kept. 


knit, 


knit. 


knew. 


known. 


ightasUip, laded. 


laden. 



stead of lade^ the verb to load is more frequently em- 
this sense it inakes laden in the complete participle ; but 
. makes loaded, * * The sailors have laden the ship." " The 
e loaded the cannon." 

) to placcy laid, laid. 

tt transitive verb lay (to place, to put,) must be care- 
Lguished from the intransitive verb lie (to lie down.) 
book on the table." " He laid a book on the table." 
id a book on the table." " He lies on the sofa." " He 
ofa." '* He has lain on the sofa." " The ship lies at 
'• The hen lays an egg,^^ 

led, led. 

left, left, 

lent, lent, 

let, let. 

lighted, lit, lighted, lit. 

lie doum, lay, lain. 

?, (to speak falsely,) makes lied in its past tense and 
ete participle. 

loaded, laden, loaded, 

lost, lost. 

?e (to suffer loss), must be carefully distinguished from 
ie), which forms loosed in the past tense and in the 
rticiple. 
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TSEB8. 



Presenl. 




PMt 




Make, 




made. 




Mean, 




meant. 


meant. 


Meet, 




met. 


met. 


Mow, 




mowed. 


mown, mowed. 


Pay, re. 




paid. 


paid. 


Obs.- 


-Three verbs 


ending in av, form 


the past tense, i 


Lay, laid; pay, paid 


; and say, said. 




Pen, toeneUm^ 


pent. 


pent. 


Ohs.- 


-Pen rto write, to compose ;) makes penned in its pas 


and its complete participle ; as, " Petitions fairly penned:'--^ 


Put, 




put. 


put. 


Bead, 




read. 


re&d. 


Rend, 




rent, 


rent 


Rid, 




rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 




rode, 


ridden, rode. 


Ring, 




rang, rung, 


rung, 


Rise, a. 




rose. 


risen. 


Rive, 




rived, 


riven. 


Hun, 




ran. 


run. 


Saw, 




sawed. 


sawn. 


Say, 




said. 


said. 


See, 




saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 




sought, 
sol<£ 


sought. 
sol£ t 


Sell, 




Send, 




sent. 


sent. 


Set. 




set. 


set. 


Shake, 




shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, mis, 


shaped. 


shaped, shapen. 


Shave, 




shaved. 


shaved, shaven. 


Shear, 




sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 




shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 




shone. 


sh5ne. 


Shoe, 




shod. 


shod. 


Shoot, 




shot, 


shot- 


Show, 




showed, shewed, 


shown, shewn. 


Shred. 




shred. 


shred. 


Shrink, 




shrank, shrunk* 


shrunk. 


Shut, 




shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 
Sii^ 




sang, sung, 
sank, sunk, 


sung. 
sunL 


Sit, 




sat. 


sat. 



Obs. — ^The intransitive verb sit (to rest upon,) must be cai 
distinguished from the transitive verb set, (to place,) " He sit 
chair." *' He sets his affairs iu order." 
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ter seeds. 



Past, 
dew, 
slept, 
alia, 

slane, slang, 
sluD^, 
sUt. 
smote, 
sowedf 



Complete Participle. 

slain. 

slept. 

slidden. 

slans. 

slunk. 

slit, slitted. 

smitten. 

sown. 



w^ (to gtitch with a noo lb,) makes sewed in the past 
1 tne complete participle. 



spoke, spake, 
sped, 
spent, 

spelled, spelt,^ 
spilt, 

span, spun, 
spat, spit, 



spoken. 

sped. 

spent. 

spelled, spelt 

split. 

spun. 

spit, spitten. 



at and spitten are becoming obsolete. This verb most bo 
itinguiahed from spit^ (to put upon a spit,) which makes 
tie past tense and in the complete participle. 



rew, 



split, 

spoiled, spoilt, 

spread, 

sprang, sprung, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

stank, stunk, 

strode, strid, 

struck, 

strung, 

strove, 

strowed or strewed, 



split. 

spoiled, spoi't. 
spread, 
sprung, 
stood, 
stolen, 
stuck, 
stung, 
stunk, 
stridden, 
struck, stricken, 
strung, 
striven. 
' strown, strowed, 
strewn, strewed. 



verbs ending in a liquid exhibit the peculiarity of two 
^s tense; one regular and obsolete, by adding d; the 
iilar and current, by adding t. 

wrel-t, 0. E. dwell-ed. | Spell, spel-t, 0. E. spell-ed. 
lam-t, O. E. leam-ed. Spill, spil-t, O. E. spill-ed. 

mel-t, 0. E. smell-ed. | Spoil, spoil-t, O. E. spoil-ed. 
Adams* English Language. 
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PMt 



Ooaplele PMiiepI«. 



Swear, 


Bwore, 


sworn. 


Sweat 


sweat. 


sweat. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swollen, swelled. 


Swim, 


swam, swum. 


Bwam. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, be, miU, 


took. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


throw. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxedy 


waxed, waxen. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Wet, 


wet, wetted. 


wet, wetted. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, 


worked, wrought 


worked, wrought 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 



Obs, 1. — ^When the past tense ends in angot un^, (as, sang^n 
ang is preferable in the past tense, in order to distinguish it t 
the complete participle. 

Obs, 2. — ^After verbs ending in ch^ ck^ p, sh, w, and x— erf, altho 
pronounced like t, must be always be written in full ; as, reao 
packed, reaped, rushed, crossed, taxed. 
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OHAFTEB Vn.— ADVEBBS. 

14. An Adverb is a word which modifies the 
ning of a verb^ an adjective, or another adverb; 
" The boy walks quickly/* " A remarkably 
7e m:\TL ;" " He writes extremely vfelU^ 

»«. 1 — An adverb Joined to a verb, generally denotes the manner 
e action ; as, " fife walks quickly ;" joined to an adjective ^ it 
lly denotes some modification of the quality ; as, " A remarkably 
i man ;" joined to an adverb^ it expresses some degree of the 
ification of an action ; as, " He writes extremely well." 
is. 2. — ^Adverbs express in one word what would otherwise 
ire several ; thus, here, means " in this place," and safely, *' in 
fe manner.''* 

«. 3. — ^Adverbs give precision to the time, manner, or place of 
ction denoted by the verb, which, by itself expresses the cir- 
itances of an action only in a general way ; as, ^^ He wrote 
f " he wrote daily ;'^ " he wrote quickly;^* " he wrote liere,** 

«. 4. — ^An adverb may generally be known by the fact of its 
ering to the questions, How f when f or where f as, " How did 
ralk?'» Ans. ''Quickly.'' ''When will he write?" Ans. 
mediately.'' "Where is he?" Ans, "Here." An adverb 
also be known by the fact of its being movable to any part 
3 sentence ; as, " Then he returned ;" " He then returned ;** 
returned then.'' An adverb is not movable when it qualifies 
Ijective, or another adverb, but in these cases it is easily known 
} connection with the word which it qualifies. 

15, Adverbs may be divided into four general 
ses ; those denoting manner^ degree, place, or 



) Adverbs o/manngrmay be subdivided as follows : — 1. Those 
ing manner as indicated by quality ; as. Well, badly, &c. 2. 
rbs implying negation, or assent ; as. No, yes, &c. 3. Those 
iting doubt or uncertainty ; as, Perhaps, possibly, &c. 4. 
J implying manner as deduced from cause and effect ; as. There' 
wherefore, 

he term Adverb is derived from the Latin, ad, to, and verbum^ 
b or word ; because adverbs were primarily added to verbs. 
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(h,) Adcerhn of degree may be sabdiyided, tm foQowB:— 
1. — Those denoting abundance ; as, Much^ very, greadji^ 1 

2. Those denoting equality or sufficiency ; as, Equally, enau^ I 

3. Those denoting deficiency ; as, Little, less, partly, &c 

(c.) Adverbs of place (or more properly of space) maybefl 
vided, as follows : — 1. Rest in a place, (generally answering toti 
question, " where ?") as, Here, there, at, above, below, &c. 2. Adi ^ 
denoting motion to a place, (and generally answering to the ( 
tion, ^''whither?''') as, Hither, thither, inwards, upwards, dowtaa 
&c. 3. Adverbs denoting motion /row a place ; as, Hence, iheMt,h 
Some of the adverbs of place express both rest and molm;* 
Below, over, under, &c. ; thus, we may say, " He is below," ( 
rist^) or, " He went below," (implying motion.^ 

(d.) Adverbs of time may be subdivided, as lollows :— 1. Adi 
denoting a point of time, (and generally answering to thequfistiii' 
'■'whenf) as, ifow, then, soon, immediately, &c. 2. Anlftf^j 
denoting duration of time, (and generally answering to theq*! 
tion, "XoM? hngV^) as, Always, ever, never, continually, te. '•I 
Adverbs denoting repetition of time, (and generally answering*'! 
the question, " how often ?") as, Often, occasionally, frequemd^^i^l 
dam, weekly, daily, &c. 1 

Obs. 1. — English adverbs are frequently formed from adjectafttlV 1 
adding the aSax -ly, (an abbreviation of like) ; as, wise, wise-hf, (tii^l 
is, wise-like, or, ** in a vnse manner J'^) If the adjective ends in Jfi ^ I 
y is changed into i, when ly is added *, as weary, wearily. Adveito i 
derived from adjectives ending in -ly, do not aiid a second -^J * ! 
such cases, the simple adjective is used as an adverb ; as, da^f^ 1 
nightly. In holily, the first I belongs to the word holy, whicK » " 
itself a root, not a derivative, as daily is from day. Such fonuBSi 
holily should be avoided. Some adverbs are formed by cbangisg 
the final e in the adjective into y; as, noble, nobly, 

Obs. 2. — Some adverbs are composed of nouns and the letter * 
used instead of at or on, &c. ; as, <more, that is, " on shore.'* Some 
adverbs are formed by adding a preposition to the adverbs of place, 
here, there, and where ; as, hereafter, thereby, &c. Here, there, and 
where prefixed to prepositions ) av ^ the nature of pronouns ; thus, 
hereby means " by this,** Ward or /cards, implies direction, as,/or- 
ward, backwards, i 

1 Some adverbs have been formed from other parts of speech. Seldon 
is the old dative of the adjective seld. The obsolete word whilm 
(=f ormerly) is the dative of while, which was originally a noun, anc 
still retains that character in such expressions as, " Worth his whUe,* 
Needs^ (as in ** needs must go,") was the genitive of a noun. Once 
twice, thrice are genitives of numerals, and were formerly written one* 
twieji, thries. Little, less, well, are neuter accusatives of adjectives. 
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Olta. 3. — To-day^ to-morrow^ and yesterday^ are properly nonnR, 
bat in consequence of the frequent ellipsis of the preposition (on or 
during)^ they are in some instances considered as adverbs; as, ^^ He 
-wrote yesterday /" that is, " [on or during^ yesterday,'* " Since 
then^** implying since that timef^ and "since whenV implying 
*^ since what time T^ are instances of adverbs used as nouns. 

Obs. 4. — Here^ there^ where, denote in this place, in that place, 
in what place. Hither^ thither, whither, denote to this place, to that 
place, to what place. Hence, thence, whence, denote from this place, 
Jrom that place, from what place. Hence, thence, whence do not 
require /rom before them, as each of them implies that preposition. 
Usage has sanctioned the employment of here, there, and where 
install of hither, thither, whither, which are now used after verbs 
of motion only in poetry and on solemn occasions ; as, " Come here ;^ 
■ not " Come hither,*' 

Obs. 5,-^Interrogative Adverbs are those which are employed in 
asking questions ; as, Where f When f How f 

Obs, 6. — ^An adverbial phrase is a combination of words repre- 
ftAting an adverb ; as, by-and-by ; not at all ; all at once. Sec, 

Obs. 7. — Some words (such as less, least, more, most, Sfc.,) are used 
smnetimes as adverbs ana sometimes as adjectives. They are adverbs 
when tiiey qualify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs; they are adjectives 
when they quaUfy nouns. 

216. Most adverbs ending in 4y are com- 
pared by prefixing more and most; less and least; 
as, noblv, m^re nobly, most nobly ; less skilfully ; 
least skilfully. A few adverbs are compared by a 
chaise of termination ; as, ofteUj oftener^ oftenest; 
soony sooner^ soonest. 

0&«.-— The following are thus compared -.—Far, farther^ farthest; 
Forth, further, furthest, (see 71.) Rather was originally a compara- 
tive-fonn of the old adjective rathe, " early." It is used adverbially, 
and in construction it is followed by than. 

217. A Conjunctional or Relative Adverb' not 
only modifies the meaning of a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb, but it also connects the clause 
in which it occurs with the rest of the sentence, 
as, " This is the place where he lived.'' 

Obs. I. — "This is the place where he lived ;" here the word where 
not merely modifies the verb " lived,* but it also connects the clause 
** ihisis the place,*' 'with tixe other clause " he lived.** (see 228.) 
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CHAPTEB Vm.— FBEPOSITIONS. 

218 A Preposition connects words, and sh 
the relation between them ; as, " He travelled 
T^^[from London to Chester in five hours.^ 

Ohs, 1. — "One great use of prepositions in English," ol 
Bishop Lowth, " is to express those relations which, in somi 
goages, are chiefly marked by cases, or the different endings 
noun." 

Obs, 2. — Most prepositions originally denoted the relat 

Cce ; as, above^ below ; be/ore, behind ; but their meaning 
n extended, by analogy, to other relations ; as, " The Q 
above her subjects ;" " He served under Nelson." 

219. Prepositions are divided into two clas 
Separable and Inseparable. 

220. Separable Prepositions are those whic 
used separately ; as, among, between. 

221. Inseparable Prepositions are those ' 
occur only in combination with other words 
re in return. 

222. The Separable Prepositions in common n 
the following • — 

About, above, according to, across, after, against, along 
amidst, among, amongst, around, at, athwart. Before, . 
bdow, beneath, beside, between, betwixt, beyond, by. d 
ing. Doum, during. Except, excepting. For, from 
into, instead of Near, nigh. Of, off, on, over, out. 
garding, respecting, round. Since. Through, through 
touching, towards. Under, underneath, unto, up, upon, 
within, without. 



J An explanation of the Preposition is given on page 19. 
Most of the Prepositions are expressed in the following ] 
After, against, among, above, about. 
Before, behind, between, within, without, 
For, from, of, into, with, concerning, by. 
Under, upon, towards, through, at, and nigh. 

Kothwsll's Comprehensive Or 
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1. — ^Many of these words are also adverbs. When pre- 
Ds. they are easily distinguished by the fact that thej govero 
expreffied or understood, i 

2. — For^ when it signifies because, and toithout, when used 
ess^ are conjunctions. 

3. — ^Every preposition requires an objective case after ifc. 
a preposition does not govern an objective case, and is put 
I verb, it modifies the meaning of the verb, and becomes an 
; as, " to give over f^ " to give up ;" (see 106, obs. 2.) 

4. — A Compound Preposition, or a Prepositional Phrase, is a 
lation of words having the force of a preposition ; as, from 
; from beneath ; from under; instead of; out of &c. 

5. — ^Most of the English prepositions are derived from the 
Saxon ; a few are subjoined. 

ng is from gemong, mixed, the participle of mengan, to mix. 
was the imperative of beon, to be. It was formerly written, 

" Damville, be, [that is by] right ought to have the leading 
army." 

leen, is the imperative be annexed to twain, two ; similarly ; 
f, means by the cause ; beside, by the side.^ 
\, was the imperative of withan, to join, implying something 
to the thing spoken of. 

CHAPTER IX.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

3. A Conjunction joins words and sentences ; 
• Two and four make six." " A battle was 
it, and William defeated Harold." 

— "Two and four make six;" here the conjunction ^^ and''' 
lie words " ^W and ^^four,^* ^^And'''' is the only conjunction 
nnects mere words. In the expression, " A battle was fought, 
illiam defeated Harold ;" the conjunction " and,'' joins the 
2es, " a battle was fought," and " William defeated Harold.'* 
Iso the ** Explanations," given on page 20.) 

such expressions as " One o'clock ;" o' is an abbreviation of of; 
bout nine of the clock, the king marched out of the North-port." 
ifDoN's History of the Great Rebellion, 

'ween and Among still remain true to their etymologies. Between 
ied to tvjo ; Among, to more than two ; between tuH>, among 
For the origin of the other prepositions, see Horne Tooke*8 
ions of Purley, and Richardson's Study of Language 
le term conjunction, is derived from the Latin, con, together, 
ngo, I join. 
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224. A Copulative Conjunction joins words i 
sentences, and unites their meanings; as^ "^ 
Prince and Princess are a happy couple." 

Ohs. — ^The Copulative Conjunctions are — And^ also, hoA. 
junctions sometimes, even after a full period, commence a 
thereby indicating some general connection between the ae 

225. A Disjunctive Conjunction joins senteno 
but it disconnects their meaning ; as, '' John is i " 
but James is poor." 

Obs. 1.— The Disjunctive conjunctions Bre— Either^ or;net&erA 
nor ; although^ or^ though ; hut^ lest, notwithstanding, ne9ertkeia$A 
whether, 

226. The Conditional Conjunctions are, ij, jwv-j 
vided; the Causal, because^ for^ since; the Illative^ 
(implying an inference,) then^ therefore^ wherefore ; 
those denoting equality are, as, as well asj so ; the 
Comparative Conjunction is, than. 

Obs. — A Compound Conjunction or a conjunctional phrase, is • 
combination of words having the force of a conj unction ; ai, As 
far as; as if; so that; and also, &c. 

227. Correlative Conjunctions are those which 
correspond to one another ; thus, both requires and} 
as, " BoHi the king and queen were present." 

Obs, 1. — Although, though, require yet; either, requires 9f\ 
Neither, requires nor ; So, requires as ; Whether, requires or; Nd 
only, requires but, or but also, 

Obs, 2. — Conjunctions differ from prepositions, in not covering i^ 
case, (see 222, Obs, 1) from adverbs, in not being moviSde to any 
part ot the sentence, (see 224, Obs. 4.,) and from relative pronouiit 
in jommg independent propositions, and not forming a part d 
either. 
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8. A Co-ordinate Conjunction connects co- 
ate sentences ; as " Masters teach and pupils 

1. — " Masters teach and pupils study ;" here the conjunction 
meets the co-ordinate sentences, " Masters teach," and " Pu- 
ady." Co-ordinate conjunctions sometimes connect co- 
A words also ; as, *' Two and four make six." 
2. — Co-ordinate Conjunctions include both the Copulative 
B Disjunctive^ and others. They are — And^ also^ likewise^ as 
, moreover^ not only^ hut ; Either^ or ; Neither^ nor ; Otherwise^ 
However. Accordingly, Consequently^ &c. 

9. A Subordinate Conjunction connects a de- 
mt sentence with a principal one ; as, " He 
eded because he persevered." 

—-In the above example the conjunction because connects 
)endent or subordinate sentence, *' He persevered," with the 
al sentence ot principal assertion, " He succeeded." 

CHAPTER X.— INTERJECTION.* 
0, — An Interjection is a word which ex- 
js a sudden emotion of the mind j as, " Oh P 

1. — ^The principal Interjections are — Ah/ Alas! Bravo! 
ne! Hahaha ! Halloo ! Hark f Hist ! Ho! Huzza ! Hurrah ! 
Lo! O! OhI Pshal Tush! 

2. — ^Many words that have been denominated Interjections 
bs, adjectives, or adverbs, uttered in the rapidity of thought, 
the influence of strong emotion ; as, (verb) Behold ! (adjec- 
trange ! (adverb) Indeed /8 

B Co-ordinate and Subordinate Conjunctions are more ftdly de- 

l in the ** Analysis of Sentences,'*^ 

s term Interjection is derived from the Latin interjectus, thrown 

Q ; becanse it appears to be thrown in between the words of a 

ie. 

e Inteijeetion has one important peculiarity. It is in itself 

ive and significant, though, indeed, in a low degree, whereas, 

; in uninflected lan^ges like the English, other words, de- 

from their grammatical connections, are meaningless, and be- 

itelligible only as members of a period. — Mahsh's Lecturts on 

Hah lionguage. 

F 
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231. Examples, shewing that the same wordia not always dn 
same Part of SpeecLi 

As, is used, 1st, as a Covjunction, when it has merely a ooimectiv» 
meaning ; as, " As [since] you are satisfied, so am I ;" 2ndly, as a 
Adverb, when it modifies the words or phrases which it connecis; 
as, " As white as snow ;'^ 3rdly, as a Relative / as, '* His argumenii 
were as [those which] follow." 

Before, after, above, below, and several other words of thi 
description are often used e& Adverbs; as, " I told you befirtf 
" He died soon after f but they will resume their import aslVqwa* 
Hons, if the words understood be supplied ; as, ^^ I told you bejaiti 
[this time ;"] " He died soon after [that time."] 

Both, is used, 1st, as an Adjective Pronoun; as, " Both booh 09 
good;" 2ndly, as a Conjuction, ^hsn. it is followed byajtd;as, 
*' Both cheerful and happy." 

But, is used, 1st, as a Conjunction ; as, " John is rich, hut Jama 
is poor ;" 2ndly, as a Preposition ; as, " I saw no one but him; y* 
even where it is used as a preposition, it will resume its import « 
a Conjunction, if the ellipsis be supplied ; as, " I saw no one 6itf [I 
saw] him." The adverbial use of but, (ia the sense of only or merel^ 
is not allowable in prose^ althougk it occasionally occuis ia 
poetry ; as, 

" Bom but to die, and reasoning but to err." — Pope, 

Either, Neither, are used, Ist, as Adjective Pronouns ; as, " fitter' 
of the two regiments must remain in India." 2ndly, as Conjunctumi 
as, " You can either go or stay ;" " He can neither write nor reai" 

For, is used, 1st, as a Preposition ; as, " Temperance is aoodfif 
mind and body." 2ndly, as a Conjunction ; as, " Iknow hini,/)r 
[because] I have seen him before." 

However, is used, 1st, as an Adverb ; as, " However pn whatever 
way] the matter may turn out ;" 2ndly, as a Conjunction ; aa, " He 
might, however, [notwithstanding] have spoken candidly.^* 

Much, more, and most are used, 1st, as Adjectives ; as, " MvA 
money ;" " More books ;" " Most persons ;" 2nd]y, as Adverbs, whefl 
modifying verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs ; as, *' I like Popel! 
writings mwcA, I like Milton's more, but I like Shakspeare's mosL* 
'* More cheerful ;" " Most gratefully." 

^ The same word, without any change of form, is frequently ear 

Floyed to fulfil diflferent offices in a sentence ; as, "He bought paif^ 
noun] to paint [verb] the carriage ;" " He was better [adverb] dwasw 
lu better [adjective] days." In such instances the sense in ioAtc4 ^ 
loord is used determines the part of speech to which it belongs. Thi| 1 
may sometimes be determined by the accent also; as con^duct, [nooi^l 1 
conduct'^ [verb.] See the " Words whose meaning varies with w 1 
^ccefi^.'^iiithe AatUur*ii ''Practical English SpMngBook'* pp.61,6t. 
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No^ is either an Adjective or an Adverb, As an Adjective, it is an 
abbreviation of none ; as, "I have no money," that is, •* none ;" as 
an Adverb, it is an abbre\dition of " not ;" as, " Have you seen him ?'• 
** No,^^ that is, " I have not seen him." It is an Adjective, when it 
vefeis to a Noun ; an Adverb, when it refers to a Verb, No, is in a 
few instances used as a Noun ; as, 

'* Discourse may want an animated, no, 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow.*' — Cowper, 

In this sense, no has a plural ; as, " The Noes have it." Ay, may 
be similarly pluralized ; as, " The Ayes have it." 

Only, is used, 1st, as an Adjective, when it refers to a Noun ; as, 
•'An only son ;" 2ndly, as an Adverb, when it modifies a Verb; 
as, *' The bird is not killed, it is only wounded." 

Since, is used, Ist, as a Conjun'Jtion, when it has merely a connec- 
tive meaning ; as, ** I shall write, since [because] you request me to 
do so." 2ndly, as a Preposition ; as, '^ Since last summer ;" 3rdly, as 
an Adverb; as, " He left London long since.'* 

That, is used, let, a Relative Pronoun, when it can be changed into 
who or which, without altering the sense ; as, ** Those that [who] 
persevere, deserve success ;" *' The money that [which] he gained ;" 
2jidlj,di^2LD.AdiectivePronoun, when it defines or limits a noun, ex- 
pressed or understood ; as, " That boy is attentive ;" " Give me 
that [book ;"] Brdly, as a Conjunction^ when it merely connects sen- 
tences ; as, "He heard that his friend had arrived ;" " He studied 
that he might learn.'' i 

Hien, signifying at that time, is, an Adverb ; as " He used to study 
then,'" Then, signifying in that case, is a Conjunction ; as, "If this 
be true, then he will be pardoned." 

Therefore, is a Conjunction when it joins sentences, without the 
assistance of any intermediate word ; as, " He is good-natured, there- 
fore [Conj.] I like him ;" but when a connecting word intervenes, it 
is an Adverb ; as, " He is good-natured, and therefore [adv.] I like 
him." 

Yet, is an Adverb, when it refers to time ; as, " The train has not 
yet arrived ;" it is a Conjunction, when it corresponds to although or 
ihough; as, ''Though he was rich, yet tor our sakes he became 
poor." 



^ According to Home Tooke, that as a conjunction, is the same as 
"W the pronoun, and this may be shewn by a resolution of the con- 
Jnicfcion ; as, ** I wish you to believe tJiat 1 would not wilfully hurt a 
*y ;" ** or, I would riot wilfully hurt a fly ; I wish you to believe 
*•»•**— Woecestkb's English Dictionary. 
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232. Derivation treats of the origin and primarji, 
nijication of words. 

233. Words are either Primitive or Derivaiku ^ 

234. A Primitive word is one which cannot be ^^^^^ 
to any simpler form in the language to which it t^ 
longs ; as, Man,ju8t^ kind. * 

06*.— Many words which are primitives, in a special langoaeB, n^^^ 
themselves derivatives from other languages, thus, the woEd 0^^ 
which is a primitive in English, is itself a derivative from the JjliBB^ 
ars, artis, 

235. A Root is a primitive word from which demi- 
tives are formed. 

236. A Derivative word is one which is formed from 
some other word or words ; as, kindne^^, from kind. 
Derivatives are either primary or secondary. 

237. A Primary Derivative is formed immediatebf 
from a root by a modification of the letters, or by m 
addition of letters; as, glaze^ from glass; strer^fth, from 
strong ; manly, from man. 

238. A Secondary Derivative is one formed from a 
primary derivative ; as glazier, from glaze; strengthen^ 
fi:om strength ; wnmanly, from manly. 

239. English Derivatives are formed chiefly by at- 1 
taching certain Prefixes and Affixes^ to the Root or es- ' 
sential part of a word. 

240. A Prefix is a significant particle placed before a 
root in order to vary its signification; as ^ti in the word 
enable ; over in the word ot?erthro w. 

Ohs, — Prefixes are sometimes called Inseparable Prepositions^ be- 
cause they are never used singly or in an uncompounded form. 

241. An Ajixy SufiUXf OT Termination^ is a particle 
added to a root, in order to vary its signification ; as, 
ftd in iesccful; less in fearfes* ; and y in wealthy. 

242. Of the prefixes, some are Saxon^ some are Latin^ 
and some are UreeL 
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i4a. SAXON PREFIXES. 

onoT in; as, afoot, a8hore,that is, on foot, on shore- 
^ ;A,\)ef(»e verbs gives tiiem a transitive force ; as, wait await, 
•::"i A, has generally an intensive signification ; as in ftcstir, &6waiL 
For^ has a negative (X privative signification ; as in/orlHd, to bid 
'•« prohibit. 
^^^ jFore^ fflgnifies before ; as, foresee^ to see beforehand. 
^^ . ifw, denotes defect or error ; as, wwsdeed, an evil or wrong action. 
dtf, denotes excess or superiority ; as in oa^eigh, outnm. 
•Owr, denotes excess ot superiority ; as in overflow, oi;ercome. 
Ih^ before an adjective or an adverb, signifies not; as, unkind, 
[ tpildndly. Before verbs, it denotes the undoing of the act ezpreRsed 
'.hf ^ verb ; as in t^Tzsay, unbind, unlock. 

Vp, denotes motion upwards; as in uproot^ to tear np by the 
joots ; it sometimes denotes subversion, as in upset, to overthrow. 
with, agates from or against ; as in wi/Adraw, withstand. 

244. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, (a5, ora^) agnifies ^om or away ; as, a&ytain, to keep from ; 
d^tftract, to draw away. 

Adj signifies to or at ; as, otHiere, to stick to. (Ad assumes the 
Varioos forms of a, ac, af ag, al, an, ap, ar. 05, at, according to 
the first letter of the root to which it is prefixed f as, ascribe, accede, 
affect, aggravate, aflot, appear, &c.) 

Ante, signifies before ; as, antecedent, going before. 

Bene, means good or weU; as, benevolent, well-dispoBed ; bene- 
factor, one who does good to another. 

Cireum, signifies around or about ; as in ctrcuTnference. 

Cis, signifies on this side; as. Cisalpine, on this side of the Alps. 

Con, (com, co, col,") signifies together; as, convoke, to call 
together ; co-operate, to work together. 

Contra, signifies against ; as, contradict, to speak against. (Con- 
tra sometimes takes the forms, counter and contro ; as in counteract 
and controversy.^ 

De, signifies /rom or down ; as, deduct, to take from ; deac&nd, to 
^po down. 

Dis, (di,") signifies separation; as, disumte, to separate^ it also 
implies negation; as, rfwbelieve, not to believe. 

E, ex, signify o^ of; as, egress, that is, a going out ; eaxslnde, to 
flfant oat. 

Eqvi, signifies equal: as, e^'lateral, having equal sides. 

Extra, signifies beyond; as, cxtroOTdinary, beyond the ordinary 
or Qsaal course. 

/», before an adjective, signifies not ; as, indistinct, not distinct ; 
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tfi, before a verh^ gigniflet in or into ; as, vaaL to put into. ^ 
has the yarioua forms, ig^ il^im^ ir; fui, ignoble, illegal, i 
trregalar.) 

Inter^ signifieB between^ or among ; as, tnteypose, to pat la 
tntenmHy to mix among. 

Intro^ signifies within ; as, introduce, to lead in. 

Juxta^ signifies near to ; as, juxtoposition, the being ^aoedtl 
to anything. 

Ob, denotes opposition : as, o&stacle, that is, something 
in the way. (^Oby also has the various fonns of oc, of, o,9iA(f 
as, occur, o/fend, omit, oppomsatJ) ^ 

Omni, signifies all ; as, omniscience, the power or quality of \stS^^ 
ing all things. 

Per, signifies throuah, or thoroughly; as, 2>6rforate, to bore throojj^ 
pertect, thoroughly done. 

Post, signifies after; as, postaciipt, that is, " written after." 

Prm, OT pre, signifies before; as, precede, to go before. 

Prsstcr, or preter, signifies beyond, or past; as, j^retemataral, 1)0-^ 
yond the course of nature ; preterite, past. 

Pro*^giu&ea forth, or forward ; as, proceed, to go forward. ^H^ 
also signifies for, or instead off as, ^yronoun, a wcffd used instead' 
of a noun. 

lie, si^iifies back, or again; as, recall, to call back ; retake io^ 
take again. (For the sake of euphony, re assumes d befan tf 
vowel ; as, redeem.) 

Retro, signifies backwards; as, retrograde, moving backwards. 

Se, signifies aside or apart; as, recede, to go aside or apart, (Fof^ 
the sake of euphony, se, assumes d before a vowel, as, se<?ition.) 

Sine, signifies without ; as, sinecure, without care or duty. 

Sub, signifies under ; as, ««6terranean, underground. 'In com— 
position, sub becomes sue, as in access ; svf, as in suf&ce \ sug^ 8" 
in ^tt^gest ; sup, as in sup^pose ; and sus, as in ^t^stain. 

Super, signifies above, over, or more than enough ; as, supemm&' 
rary, above the number ; ^wperscribe, to write over ; sMperfluoua, 
more than enough. (Super has also the French form sur, as in suf 
mount.) 

Irons, signifies over, from one place to another; as, transport, to 
carryover. 

245. GREEK PREFIXES. 

Ay signifies without or privation; as, apathy, want of feeling. (A 
becomes an before a vowel ; as, anarchy, without government.) 

Amphi, signifies around or on both sides; as, awip^ttheatre, a 
theatre having seats ranged around. 
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a, ragnifies again or back ; as, analyze, to resolye (again) mto 

onent parts. Anachronism, an error in chronobgy — (dated 

earlier than the occurrence.) 

ti, signifies against or opposite to ; as, anhchristian, opposed to 

tianity ; ayi/arctic, opposite to the north. 

•0, signifies ^om or away; as opostacy, a departure /rom (the 

.) Apo becomes aph^ before an aspirated vowel ; as in aphd' 

md apAseresis. 

to, signifies self; as, aw^obiography, the biography or life of 

son written by himself. 

a, signifies through ; as, (/tometer, a line passing through the 

'e of a circle. 

>i, signifies upon; as, epitaph, an inscription written tipon (a 

stone.) 

tper, signifies over and above ; as, hypercritical, over or toocri- 

(po, signifies under; as, hypothesis, a supposition, (or placing 

sr.) 

eta, denotes change ; as, metamorphosis, a change of form. 

ira, signifies beside, beyond, or contrary to ; as, joarallel, side 

de ; paradox, an opimon contrary to the general opinion ; a 

ing contradiction, although really a truth. 

ri, signifies round, about ; as, periphery, the line which bounda 

Bses round a circle. 

>/y, signifies many ; as, polygqn, a figure containing many angles. 

mi, signifies half; as, semicircle, half& circle. 

n, signifies with, or together unth ; as, synthesis, a placing to<- 

ir. (In composition, syn has also the forms, sy, sy/, and sym; 

system, sy/lable, sympathy .J 

I. AFFIXES FORMING NOUNS." 

1. The following AflSxes denote the agent or doer: — 

as in Guardian. 
Servant. 
•M Beggar. . 
•M Diwakard, 



Enty 


as in 


Agfn^ 


Er, 


••• 


Teacher. 


l8t. 


•»• 


Organist. 


Ive, 


«» 


Operative. 


Or, 


••• 


Governor. 


Ster, 


•■• 


Games^. 



... Auctioneer, 
}s. 1. Many words terminating in ard, are termed Augmenta- 
; they imply qualities tending to excess, and hence they fre- 
tly denote censure; as in drunkare/, coward, 

!t must be recollected, that it is impossible in every case to 
the exact force of an affix or termination. 
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Ohs, 2. The tenninataon «ter, originally denoted a female agent J 
Spinster is the only word which retains this meaning. Ster, is W9 1 
used chiefly as a term of depreciation, as in youngster, wmsterA \ 

Obs. 3. As nouns ending in er generally denote me agent, » 
nouns ending in ee, denote the person acted upon : as, assigner, as- [ 
BLgaee ; payer, payee ; &c. Some noons ending in er denote the »- j 
strument ; as, shutter, steamer.^ 

247. The following Affixes denote being or state of 
being : — 



Acy, 

Age, 

Ance, 

Ancy, 

£nce, 



Hood, 
Ion, 
Ment, 
Mony, 



Conspiracy. 


Nesa, 


Bondage. 


8%, 


IgnoraTtce. 


BrilliaTZcy. 


Sion, 


Prefererwje. 


Turn, 


Cleimency, 


Th, 


Gh\idhood. 


Tude, 


Exhaustion. 


Ty, 


Content7?iew<. 


r. 


Parsiwiony. 


Ure, 



Blindness. 

Rivalry. 

Yri&n.&hip, 

Oommistfion. 

Completion. 

Leng^ 

AiHtude, 

Cruelty. 

Ajiatomy 

Cultwre. 



Ohs. 1. Collective Nouns, are frequently formed by the aflBxfJfOf 
y ; as, shrubbery, a collection of shrubs ; this affix ako indicates W' 
cupation, place, or office ; as in grocery, brewery, Jewry, foundry. 

Obs, 2. Dom, denotes a quality, rank, or jurisdiction i as invfr 
dom, earlrfo7n, 'kingdom, Ics, denotes arts or sciences ; asinopticfi 
mathematics. Ism, denotes doctrine ; as in CaJvinis/n ; or iiim ,* tf 
in Latinism. Rick, denotes jurisdiction ; as in bishoprici^ Tid») 
denotes time ; as in noontide, Whitsantide. 

n. AFFIXES FORMING ADJECTIVES. 
248. The following Affixes denote o/, or beloixgingto*'^ 



Ac, I 

Al, 

An, 

Ane, 

At, 

Ary, 

En, 



Elegidc. 

Annual. 

European. 

Humane. 

Angular. 

Temporary. 

Wociien. 



Ese, 


as in 


Chinese. 


Ian, 


... 


Agrarian. 


Ic, 


.•« 


Terri/fc. 


leal, 


••• 


CauonicoJ. 


He, 


••• 


Service. 


Ine, 


••• 


Genuirie. 


Ory, 


... 


Introductory. 



« For further information on the termination, **«ter,** see D*** 
Trench's *' English Past and Present,^* Lect. III. 

3 The terminations o<m and one are of Italian origin, and denote. ^ 
large specimen of the class of objects, as in balloon from baU, and ^ 
trombone, irom trump or trumpd, (For Diminutives and Patroft 
micf, see 24 a and 25 (2.) 
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Obs, 1. En frequently signifieB made of; as, golden^ made of gold. 
Riere is a tendency to reject this affix, thus we say, ^^ A gold cup ;** 
bstead of ^^ A golden cap.*' 

Obs 2. Ahle^ ible^ Ue^ and ive^ generally denote capacity or 
jpoioer; as in profita&fe, percepti&fe, ducti^, destracttVe. 

249. The following Affixes denote full of or abund- 
ance: — 

•^<e; as in Compa8Biona<6. i Oua, as in Zealous. 

iW, ... Joyjul, Some, .. Troable«>iii& 

Ose, ... YerhoM. \ 7, ... Wealthy. 

Obs, 1. J?m, implies direction ; as, northern, towards the north. 
/«&, denotes diminution ; as in graytsA ; or censure ; as in thieriM ; 
or nationality, as in Brit»A. 

Obs. 2. Less, deuoiea freedom from ot privation; as, fear^eM, free 
^m fear; penni/e«5, without a penny. 

m. AFFIXES FORMING VERBS.i 

250. The following Affixes generally signify **to 
make'' :— 
^te. asin 

^. ... 

Obs, Ate, is in many instances not an affix but an integral part of 
•^ word ; as in dictate, relate, &c. In verbs, en, both as a Prefx 
^d an Affix, signifies *^ to make ;^' as, erilarge, to make large ; 
engthen, to make long. 

IV. AFFIXES FORMING ADVERBS. 

^ 251. Adverbs denoting quality are formed from adjec- 
ives by adding ly ; as, braveZy from brave* Adverbs 
lenoting in the direction of ore formed from nouns, ad- 
ectives, and other adverbs, by adding ward or wards ; 
Ls, hovciQward from home ; WQ^iward from west ; back- 
^ards from back,^ 



Begola^ 


Is\ 


asin PablM^. 


Shorten. 


Ise, 


CriticMtf. 


Magm/y. 


Ize, 


... Fertilize. 



1 Frequentative Verbs are those which imply a repetition of actions, 
-bey often denote diminution, and are formed from their roots chiefly 
*y the addition of letters or syllables ; as, crackle from crack ; sparki; 
*'om spark, 

s See also Observations 1 and 2, Art. 214. 

f2 
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25S. English words are derived from otiher EngM 
words in various wajrs : — 

I. Sometimes from Nouns are derived Adjeetioa ai 
Verbs; SiSy 

Joy, Joyful, EoLJoy- 

Glut, Glassy, Glase. 

Glory, Glorious, Glorify. 

II. Sometimes from Adjectives are derived Noum 
Verbs ; as, 

AdjecHvi, Nmuu. FartiL 

Hard, Hardness, Harden. 

False, Falsehood, Falsify. 

Civil, Civility, CiviluDe. 

ni. Sometimes from Verbs are derived Nouns sd 
Adjectives ; as, 

Verbt. Notma, Adjedioet, 

Please, .Pleasure, Pleasant. 

Attend, Attention, Attentive. 

Vary, Variety, Various. 

IV. Sometimes from Verbs are derived the names of 
Persons and Things ; as, 

Verbs. Persotu. JTtmgt, 

Offend, Offender, Offence. 

Flatter, Flatterer, Flattory. 

Govern, Governor. Govemmeni 

V. Sometimes Nouns are formed by contraction 
from the Old Third Person Singular of Verbs ; as, 

Nouns. Verbs Nouns. Verbs, 

Breath from Breatheth. Growth, Jrom Groweth. 

Girth, ... Girdeth. Smith, ... Smiteth. ^ 

VI. Sometimes Nouns are formed by contraction ^ 
from the Complete Participles of Verbs ; 

Nouns. Verbs. Nouns, Verbs, 

Cleft, from Cleaved. Joint, from Joined. 

Gilt, ... Gilded. Weight, ... Weighed. 

Obs, The long vowel-sounds of primitive words generally bscoiDfi 
short in their derivatives ; as in gravity from grave ; in AumanitH 
from humdney &c.i 

I For other illustrations of this subject see the Author*s " ProctJooI 
English SpeUing-Book,"]^ 36. 
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[. SPECIMENS OP WORDS FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES. 

. Celtic Words — 1. Geographical terms; as, 
gff, Don^ Dee ; Kent, Devon^ Liverpool. 2. 
3 survivisg in the current language ; as, basietj 
button^ cart, mattock. 3. Words of compara- 
recent introduction ; as, clan, flannel^ kilt,reelj tar' 

. Saxon Words — 1. Objects of nature ; as, sun, 
star, earth, sky. 2. Terms denoting relationship; 
Iier, mother, brother, sister, daughter, 3. Ordinary 
as, bread, fowl, flesh, Jish. 4. Fuel ; as, coal, wood, 

The Anglo-Saxon is generally monoeyllabic. The articles, 
IS, verbs of the ancient or strong conjugation, prepositions, 
;tions, and the grammatical structure of the English lon- 
s essentially Anglo-Saxon. ^ 

. Danish Words — 1. Geographical terms; asi 
, (b7/, in Danish means town ;) OrmsUrk, (kirk, in 
i means church;), 2. Words surviving in the 
it language ; as, blunt, earl, flail, girl, kindle. 

. French — 1. Terms relating to military affairs; 
vouac, bayonet, escalade. 2. Tenns relating to 
; as, vest, trouseau, surtout 3. Terms relating to 
ers; as, etiquette, foible, 

. Hebrew Words, (consisting chiefly of religious 
I — as. Amen, cherub, hallelujah ^ Messiah, Sabbath, 



i names of the elements and their changes, of the heavenly 
the divisions of time, the features of natural sceaery, the or- 
the body, the modes of bodily action and posture, the com- 
animals — the words used in earliest childhood — tlie ordinary 
f traffic — the constituent words in proverbs — ^the designations 
red — the simpler emotions of the mind — terms of pleasantry, 
3ontempt, indignation, invective and anger are, for the most 
iglo-Saxon.— Max. MUlleb's Lectures on the Science of Lan* 
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258. Ababic Words, (consisting chiefly of aril 
cal, astronomical, or chemical terms;) aa^ Algebra, 
hoi, alkaliy azimuth, cipher, elixir^ talisman, nadir, 
zero ; as also the names of animals, plants, frnits, or 
tides of merchandise, introduced oj the Arabs 
Western Europe; as. Gazelle, giraffe, sugar ^eyruf, 
phor, coffee, cotton, sofa. 

259. Italian Words, (consisting chiefly of terms 
lating to music, painting, or sculpture); as, Piano, 
gio, soprano, tenor, mezzotinto, studio, fresco, cameo. 

260. Spanish Words ; as, Alligator ^ armada, 
cargo, cigar, don, embargo^ grandee, guerilla, infi 
mosquito, negro, parasol, sherry, verandah, 

261. Portuguese Words; as, Cocoa, commodore,ni» 
darin, palaver. 

262. Dutch Words, (consisting chiefly of sea terms j 
as, Boom, yacht, skipper, schooner, sloop, tafferel 

263. Persian Words; as, Azure, bazaar, caraoani 
chess, lilac, orange, simoom, taffeta, tambour, turban. 

264. Malay Words ; as. Bamboo, bantam, coekaUKh 
gutta-percha. 

265. Turkish Words; as, Bey, chouse, sash, tulipij^ 
nissary, 

266. Chinese Words; as, Tea, congou, hyson, boh^ 
nankeen, junk. 

267. Hindustani Words; as, Calico, caste, chM \ 
curry, bungalow^ palanquin, rajah, lac, punch, rupee, ' 

268. American Words; as, Moccasin, pampas, potat^) 
squaw, wigwam, tobacco, tcmahawk. 

269. Polynesian Words; as, Tahoo, tatoo, kangaroo* 

ni. CHAITGE OF FORM m WORDS. 

270. Words derived directly from the Latin, usually undergo 
merely a slight change, geneiully a change of termination ; thua 
scientia, becomes science, and exemplum, becomes example. 
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Vords derived indirectly from the Latin through the medi- 
i French, usually undergo considerable alteration in their 
lus our word emperor, is derived from the Latin imperator^ 
the medium of the French empereur. 

knnetimeB words radically the same have double forms in 
ivatiyes, thus secure and sure are from the same root, stcu- 
the former comes directly from the Latm, and the latter 
Latin through the medium of the French. Similarly, (ufa- 
i diamond are the same word, but adamant comes directly 
Greek,and diamond indirectly from tiie Greek, through the 
of the Latin. 

Che noun is frequently derived indirectly from the Latin, 
the medium of the French, while its corresponding adjective 
1 directly from the Latin, thus we obtain the noun people in- 
trom the French peuple, and the adjective jxi^pttZar, directly 
Latin populus. 

sometimes, through accidental variations of spelling, words 
I same root take a double form, thus clot and clod ; float and 
d and steed ; history and story ; sire and sir; spike said spoke, 
leel ;) mister and master ; chivalry and cavalry were orig- 
j same word.i 

l^lany words, when completely incorporated into the Ene- 
uage, have changed their spelling, thus sash was originally 
sh, and surgeon, chirurgeon.^ 

CHE PRIMARY SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS. 

The Signification of Words is either Primary 
ndary. 

The Primary or Original meaning of a word is 
nse in which it is first used in a language. 

a variety of other interesting and important examples, see 
iesch's English Past and Present. Lect II. 
y words are corruptions attributable to incorrect ideas with 
) their origin. Beef -eater, is a corruption of buffetier, an at- 
at the buffet or side-board. Jerusalem artichoke is a corrup- 
irasol artichoke^ from the Spanish girasol, a species of sun- 
Wiseacre is a corruption of the German, weissager, a pre- 
3 wisdom. Country-d&nce is a corruption of the French con- 
Q (meaning a dance in which persons are ranged opposite to 
her.) Welsh rabbit is a corruption of Welsh rarebit. 
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Obs, — ^An words must originally have had one meaning o 
from different causes, and principally from the tendency oi 
man mind to use metaphorical or figurative language, mc 
have subsequently received various secondary meanings. 

278. The Secondary or Figurative meaning of a 
that which is afterwards grafted on its primary 
ing. 

Ohs, — ^The word key^ in its primary signification, means, 
strument for opening locks ;" but when we say, " A key 1 
metic ;" " A ifcey to Algebra," we use the word key in a s 
or figurative signification. 

279. A word can have only one primary meani 
it may have various secondary meanings. 

Obs, — ^The primary meaning of a word generally exp] 
reconciles the remotest of its secondary significations. T] 
and liate^ though apparently unconnected, are derived i 
same Anglo-Saxon root, hastan, to stir or agitate ; heat 
fdike involving the idea of violent excitement. 

280. Some words are used both in their prims 
secondary sense : — 

Obs, — ^Thus, the word spirit, (from the Latin, spiro, 1 1 
originally signified the breath or soul of man ; but in its a 
sense it means courage, and also a distilled liquor, 

281. Some words have lost their primary signification ai 
their secondary signification only. Bombast, originally mea 
cotton-plant," or " the cotton wadding with which garme 
formerly stuffed out and lined ;" it now means " pompou 
flated language." 

282. Some words have become ennobled in significatio: 
Paradise originally meant a royal park, it now means 
Similarly, Angel originally meant " a messenger,^'' it now n: 
heavenly messenger ;" Apostle meant " a person sent," it no 
** a preacher of the gospel ; " Sacrament originally meant " { 
it now means " a sacred ordinance.^'' 

283. Some words have degenerated in signification; th 
originally meant a farmer, it now means an aivkward pers 
mikrly, Cunning meant skilful, it now means artful; gossi 
a baptismal sponsor, it now means an idle tattler ; villain i 
serf, it now means a wicked person. 
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ti«^' ^'^ ^ccrda have extended their meaning; thus, Joumalf 
W^ the French Jour, a day,) which originally meant " a daily 
fj9^i or pfablication,*' now means a re^ster or publication in- 
FiladiBg Qj^y i^tj^ of time, as, ^' A Journal of Voyages ;" '' The 
f London Journal." 

, ^ . Some words have been restricted in signification ; thus, Acre 

! ptfginAlly meant afield, of any size. About the time of Edward I. 

« was restricted to its present meaning. Similarly, *Farton^ origi- 

-^aDjr meant indefinitely the/uiroio long, or the length of any furrow, 

286. Words receive secondary significations in various ways, 
"ftoietimes words denoting a quality of matter are employed to 
^bote corresponding mental and mora/ qualities ; thus we say, (in a 
primary sense,) " a bitter taste, ^"^ and (in a secondary sense,) " a hit- 
in* affliction,''^ Sometimes, from some^real or supposed resemblance, 
"WCTCB are transferred from one object to ano^er; thus, Castanet is 
Mved from the Spanish castanea, a chestnut, because it resembles 
tto chestnuts placed together. 

287 Sometimes general terms are derived from names of persons > 
•B, Galvanism, from Galvani, who first observed the phenomena di 
ttumal electricity. 

288. Sometimes general terms are derived from names of places ; 
S8, Arras, a kind of tapestry, from Arras, (in France ;) Guinea, 
fcom Guinea, (in Africa ;) Sherry, from Xeres, (in Spain.)i 

V. COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

289. Composition is the combination of two or more 
"vords, and the treating of the compound as a single 
term; as, apple-tree^ gunpowder? 

Obs. 1. — Compound words are of various classes. Sometimes 
they consist of a noun preceded by a noun ; as, Ink-stand, Spelling- 
wok ; sometimes of a noun preceded by an adjective ; as, Half-pennj^, 
Joidsummer ; sometimes of adjectives preceded by adjectives ; as, 
■All-powerful, two-fold ; sometimes of participles preceded by ad- 
H^tives ; as, Fast-sailing, blood-stained. 

Obs, 2, — Composition is essentially different from Derivation. In 
derivation, the letters or syllables only of a word can be modified, 
^ in glaze from glass ; or letters or syllables only can be added to a 

. * See also the " Examples of Words derived from Names of Places ;" 
'^ the Author's •* Practical Emjlish Spelling-Book" p. 77. 
2 Composition is later in a language than Derivation. 
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word, 88 in glazier from gUue. In Chmpontum^ the eleme 
aist of distinct words^ which are oombined into a single tern 
gunpowder consists of two distinct words, gun and powder, 

Obs, 3. — ^The compound word is made a single term in wri 
in print by the hyphen ; as in snow-white ; or by the union ( 
words ; as in daylight ; and generally in spoken language^ by tl 
ing the accent on the first part of the compound ; thns, hladdn 
a compound term, meaning a particular species of Inrd ; bat i 
two words are equally accented, the result is a pair ol septt 
words ; as, " The crow is a black bird,^* 

Obs, 4. — ^In Compound terms the first word usually defineit 
particularizes the second ; thus in door-key^ watch-key^ the vri 
door and watch define the particular description of key. 

1 When the elements of a compound word are drawn from ( 
langoages, the word is called a h-^jrid, from a Greek word i 
*' an outrase upon nature.** Hybrid nouns are not oncommon; 
demi-Qod CLat. and Angl.) ; bi-gamy (Lat'and Greek) ; ' 
(Gredk and AngL) ; &c— Apaxs* English Langyage 
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90. Syntax treats of the Concord^ Government^ He- 
rn, and Arrangement of words in a sentence.^ 

91. A Sentence is a collection of words conveying 
iplete sense ; as, " Birds jly^ 

}», 1. — ^A sentence is sometimes caUed ek proposition. Every sen- 
e must contain at least one finite or personal verb^ and one suh- 
or nominative. Infinite or personal verb is a verb in any mood 
ipt the Infinitive, and which has all the persons in each number. 
m, 2, — An affirmative sentence asserts something ; as, " He 
HesJ'^ A negative sentence is one in which the adverb not is 
i ; as, " He does not study.^^ An imperative sentence conmiands ; 
" Go on ;" " Be diligent.^' An interrogative sentence asks a 
stion ; as, ^^ Ishe writing ?" 

!92. Every sentence consists of two essential parts — 
f Subject and the Predicate, 

'6«. — ^In every sentence there must be — IsUy, That about 
ch something is affirmed or denied ; and 2ndly, That which is 
med or denied concerning it. 

193. The Subject is that of which something is aflSrmed 
lenied. 

ts, 1, — In the sentence, ^^ Birds fly, '^ the word birds is the 
ict^ because it is that concerning which the assertion is made. 
bs. 2. — ^The subject may be either a noun, with or without mod- 
ig words, or one of the equivalents of a noun, viz., a pronoun ; 
' He^studies ;" an infinitive phrase; as, " To err isnuman;" 
clause of a sentence ; as, ^^ That he should fail is improbable.'* 

194. The Predicate is that which is affirmed or denied 
iceming the subject, 

^bs, 1. — ^In the sentence, " Birds y?y," the word fly is the pre- 
ite, because it is the assertion xnade concerning the subject, 
Is, 

The term Syntax is derived from the Greek, ff^m^g (sontaxiB), 
•ch is compounded of vw, with, and rxa^ot, I arrange. 
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Ohs, 2. — ^Tbe Predicate may be either an intransith 
or without modifying worda ; as, "He sleeps ;" " He slet 
or a traDsitive verb and its object, with or withoa 
words ; as, " William defeated Harold ;'* or a verb d 
istence, with dependent nouns, adjectives, or participle 
as, ** Europe w a large continent y 

Qlfg^ 3. — When a verb is transitive^ the word or phra 
the verb acts is called the object ; as, " He gave a bool 
word book is the object of the transitive verb gave, *] 
sometimes termed the direct object, in contradistinction 
rect object ; thus in the sentence, " He gave him a book; 
direct object, and him is the indirect object of the verb g 

Obs. 4. — ^The verb to be is termed the copula, or con 
between the subject and ihepredicate ; as, " Life w shor 
word is forms the copula, or connecting link between 
life, and the predicate, short. The Predicate includes 
thus the sentence, " Life is short," is divisible into two 
the subject, " life," and the predicate, " is short." Wl 
to be implies existence, it can by itself constitute the pi 
" God is ;" that is, " God exiifte." The copula and p 
sometimes included in a single word, thus, " Time /lies , 
lent to, " Time is flying. ^^ The auxiliary is also cons 
copula ; aa, *' He will succeed." 

295. Sentences are of three kinds, Simple^ 
and Compound,^ 

296. A Simple Sentence contains only one si 
one finite verb or predicate; as, " Timejliesy 

297. A Complex Sentence contains one pri 
sertion, with one or more explanatory or su 
clauses, dependent upon or modifying the 
clause; as, " He returned the hook^ which I lent 

Obs, 1. — ^The principal clause or sentence is that wh 
the leading assertion, and which is not dependent on any 
or sentence ; the subordinate, accessory, or parentheticc 
sentence is that which modifies the principal clause or h 
on it ; thus, in the above example, " He returned the b 
principal clause, and " which I lent him" is the subordi 
sory, ot parenthetical clause. 

1 The division of sentences into Simple, Complex, anc 
is merely adverted to here for Syntactical purposes ; th< 
fully explained in the ** Analysis of Sentences,^* 
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nmple sentence contains only one finite verb. A com- 

ontains two more finite verbs. 

Jompound Sentence contains two or more 

d independent assertions; as, ^^ Men walk, 

and birds fly." 

-ordinate clauses are independent assertions. A com- 

; can always be resolved into independent assertions ; 

ove example we have three independent assertions, 

dk ;" " fishes swim ;" and " birds fly." Each of these 

^ense by itself. 

Compound sentence can he resolved into independent 

complex sentence can not. 

Compound sentence may contain two or more sim- 

)r two or more complex sentences. " John reads and 

ompound sentence, being equivalent to the two sim- 

" John reads ;" and " John writes^ " John reads his 

lay improve himself, and he writes the exercises which 

" is a compound sentence containing two complex 

)hn reads his books, that he may improve himselff^ and 

2 exercises which are appointed^ 

:ences are divided into Clauses and Members* 
llause is a connected assemblage of words 
i finite verb ; as, " What he has studied^ 
he different kinds of clauses, see 297, Obs. 1. 
fember is a portion of a sentence, containing 
} clauses. 

e ox knoweth his owner, | and the ass his master^s 
[srael doth not know, | my people doth not consider." 

3 two members each containing two clauses. Clauses 
jeparated by commas, and members by semicolons, 
'^hrase is a collection of words, conveying 
not complete sense, because it contains no 

as, " Beyond a doubt ;^* *' A man of wisdom.^^ 
rase merely assumes, or takes something for granted ; 
e of containing no finite verb, it cannot make an as- 
mtence doe§. 
Idiom is a mode of expression peculiar to a 

J we say, ** I have a book ;" but in Latin the expres- 
,^' Est mihi liber;'' (that is," Tliere is a book to me.") 
say,,"/^ is fine weather ;'' hut the French say, **/Z 
D«;" which literally means, " It makes fine weatJier," 
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304. An Adjunct is an explanatory or 
word orphrase. 

065.— We may say, " Birds fly ;" or, " Strong bird 
In the latter sentence the woras strong and swiftly 
modifying respectively the noun, hirds^ and the verb, 

305. Syntax consists of four parts ; Conco 
merit. Relation, and Arrangement of words in 

306. Concofd is the Agreement of one wo 
other, in gender, number, case, or person, 

Ohs, — ^The parts of speech which agree, are the i 
noun^ and the verb. 

307. Government or Regimen is that power 
word has over another in causing it to be p 
ticular case, mood, or tense. 

Ohs. — The parts of speech which govern, are the 
position, and uie noun (governing a possessive case : 
hook ;") Adjectives and participles sometimes govern 
mood ; as, " Anxious to learn ;" " Endeavouring to e 

308.The Relation of words is their depenc 
or their connection with, each other, accor< 
sense. 

309. The Arrangement of words is th( 
position in a sentence. 

Ohs. 1. — ^The direct arrangement is that by which 8 
a sentence are placed in their natm'al order ; as, fo 
English the subject generally comes first, the verb se< 
object last ; as, " I declare him unto you." The invei 
rical arrangement transposes the direct order of tl: 
quently for the sake of emphasis ; as, " Him declare ] 

310. Apposition is agreement in case bet^ 
or pronouns, applied to the same person or 
explaining each other ; as, " William the C( 
who defeated Harold, became king of Engh 

Ohs. 1. — ^The common and proper name of a persoi 
often put in apposition ; as, " The poet Wordsworth; 
Thames.'' (See 51, ohs. 1.) 

Ohs. 2. — ^A noun is sometimes put in apposition w: 
a sentence ; as, " He spells badly, a habit which must 

Ohs. 8. — ^The pronoun it is sometimes put in app< 
phrase or part of a sentence ; as, ^^ It is wholesome 
=: ** if [that is,] to rise early is wholesome." 
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I. (a.) A verb must be of the same number and 
LS its subject or nominative ; as, *' I a»i ;" '* Tiiou 
The letters are written^ 

lions, (6.) The subject of the verb is always in the nomina- 
as, ** ^6 reads." (c.) The adjuncts of the nominative do 
)1 its agreement with the verb ; as, ** Two years' interest loas 
.) When an adjective with the definite article prefixed (and 
to persons,) is the subject, the verb is in the third person 
, ** The sincere are esteemed.*' 

EXERCISE I. 

everal reports has been circulated. You was kindlj re- 
If thou would be healthy, live temperately. In this 
'as contained several curious antiquities. To this bnild- 
►een added some spacious apartments, (b,) Him and her 
Tied. Them are good books, (c. ) The progress of his 
jre impeded. The mechanism of clocks and watches were 
iknown a few centuries ago. A part of the ship and 
re recovered. Not one of those who are present are 
the circumstance, (d,) The honest is respected. 
Ise on the Notes. (1.) These we have extracted from an 
of merit, and are the same as those that were practised 
If the privileges to which he is entitled, and had been 
jn joyed, should now be wrested from him, would be 
ustice. (2.) The terms of the agreement were, as fol- 
'he nature of his arguments were, as follow. His arga« 
»je, as appear, most convincing.^ 

■finite verb not in the imperative mood should have a separ- 
ative expressed ;^as, " / came, / saw, / conquered ;'* except 
verb is connected with another verb in the same construc- 
*• They read and write y" or when the verb is repeated for 
>f emphasis. In the imperative mood, the nominative is ge> 
ippressed ; as, ** Come /* for ** Come [thou]." 
>hrase, ** as foUowSf*^ refers to OTie subject ; as, ** The agree- 
as follows ;" **as follow /* refers to more than one ; as, 
iditions v>ere as follow." In such instances, as is equivalent 
ve pronoun, and it must be followed by a verb correspond- 
nber with the antecedent. ** As appears,** is always equiva- 
*a8 [it] appears," therefore it is aXwAys sinffular ; in this 
a conjunction, (see 231.) 

ematics. Optics, and similar names of sciences ending in uv, 
inform, and either singular or plurcd in construction. Mod- 
I is in favour of the singular verb ; as, '* Mathematios is a 
ly." Sometimes a different construction is employed; a% 
dy of Mathematics ia usefuL" 
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Rule II. — When an Infihitivb Mood or part . 
sentence is the subject, the verb must be in the £ 
person singular; as, *' To rise early is wholesome." 

ReoAon of Bute An infinitive phrase or part of a sentence is 6f 

lent to a single noon, therefore the verb agrees with it in the M| 
number. 

EXERaSE n. 

To do unto all men, as we would that they should do mill 
constitute the great principle of virtue. That it is our dst 
be just and kind to our fellow-creatures, and to be faithfi 
Him, who made us, admit not of anj doubt in a i-ationai a 
His being from home occasion the delay. From a fear of 
worlds' censure, to be ashamed of the practice of prefl 
which the hcai*t approves of, mark a feeble and imperfect (i 
acter. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) The king he is just. Wb 
stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually intent) 
doing mischief. (2.) Which plan if it had been adopted, he n 
have attained success. Virtue, however it may be neglected 
a time, men are so constituted as ultimately to acknowledge 
respect genuine merit. (3.) Place the proper nominative ft 
the Verb, — The crown of virtue is peace and honor. His 
occupation and enjoyment were controversy. The subject o 
elegy, is the poignant sufferings and affecting death of thif 
offpuding prince. 

1 A noun and its pronoun must not be the Nominaiive to the 
verb; thus, **The book it is good ;" shoidd be. **The book is ^ 
This rule is frequently violated in poetry^ and sometimes also u 
mated language, when the sense is suddenly interrupted by the 
native being left without its intended verb ; as, ** A victory I 
how dearly has it been purchased !" 

2 Every Nominative requires a verb expressed or understood ; • 
1. The Case Absolute, (see 131.) 2. The Nominative of Addrea 
** Boys, attend your studies." 3. The Nominative in appositio: 

** But He, our grr.cious Master, kind and just. 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust." 
8 An Intransitive or a passive verb coming between two nonui 
of different numbers or persons agrees with the nominative pre 
it (because, in English, the subject properly precedes the ver 
"His meat toas locusts and wild honey ;" except when the tex 
intentionally transposed (by the figure of hyperbdton); as, *• Hi 
lion were dark waters ;" that is, ** l)ark waters were his pavilic 
when the proper subject is placed after the verb in the form of 
tion; as, '* Who is he V* 
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5 in. — ^In English, the Case Absolute is always 
Nominative; thus, " Them being defeated, the 
advanced ;*' should be, " They being defeated, the 
advanced." 

jtiona (a. ) The Case Absolute is a noun or pronoun, which 
>efore the Complete or the Incomplete Participle, neither 
ith a verb nor is governed by any word. (6. ) When a Par- 
:;reea with the nominative to a verb, the nominative cannot 
1 absolutely; as, *' Hannibal, having raised a great army,* 
into Italy." exercise ni. 

Ele made as wise proverbs as any one since that time, 
7 excepted. Him destroyed, all this will soon follow. 
5 exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. Her hav- 
me, I most believe it. Them being absent, it b impos- 
decide the question, fb,) There was a superstitions opin- 
; the fourth book of the Iliad being laid under the head, 
cure for the quartan ague. 

litvlatory Exercise on preceding Rules, — ^Twenty-four 
two shillings. The industrious is generally successfuL 
sily the eye, as well as the ear, may be deceived, are evi- 
m the numerous stories of spectral phenomena. Which 
it had been adopted, all would have been well. The 
they are in full bloom. The terms are as follows. The 
nt is as follow. These statements are, as appears, un- 
of belief. 

ON ov THE NoMiNATiVB. — The nominative generally precedes 

; except ; — 

interrogative, exclamatory, imperative, and optative sen- 
is, «* Where is the hook r ** LongUve the Queen T ** Go and 
ikewise ." •' May he be happy." 

len a supposition is made without the coi^nnction if; as, 
/ rich ;" that is, ** [If] I were rich." 

len a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be coupled 
vther sentence ; as, '* Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 

lest ye die." '^This was his fear, nor was his conjecture 

iSS." 

len the pronoun it precedes the verb ; as, ** It w a fine day ;" 
L intransitive or a passive verb is preceded by a preposition 
case ; or by the adverbs, here, hence, there, thence, now, then, 
' ; or the conjunction yet, &c. ; as, " From this time was their 
iscovered." **Thus ended the contest,** 
iien, for the sake of emphasis, some other important word ia 
in the sentence ; as, *' Silver and ^old have / none.** 
lootations ; as* " Come, ** said he, ' ' let as QommAn&« b^udnaMk' 
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Rule IV. (a.) Two or more nominatives singular, 
connected hj and, expressed or understood, require i^ 
plural verb, and plural dependent nouns and pronouns; 
as, " Cato and Cicero were learned men, and thet/ loved 
their country." 

Exceptions. — ^The verb is singular (h). When the nominativies cot- 
nected by and refer to one individua] ; as, " That warrior and statei' 
man has returned from India." (c.) When ea.ch or every precedes tiM 
nominatives j as, '* Each day and eojch hour brings us employment;' 
• * Every deed and every motive was good. " (d. ) When and is f oUoved 
by a disuniting word ; as, " His wisdom, and not his money, prodtm 
esteem." 

EXERCISE IV. 

(a.) Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many yice& Wis* 
dom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. Bead- 
ing and writing is useful, for it always produces advantages pro- 
portionate to the time employed in learning it. To live temper 
ately, and to take moderate exercise, is the best means of pn- 
serving health, (6.) That poet and philosopher have writtet 
many books, (c) Each command and each duty were forgotten* 
Every tree and eveiy shmb were withered, (d.) Good oidoi) 
and not mean savings, produce profit. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) John, with three others, wereprt* 
sent. The general, with his officers, have marched through Loih 
don. Caesar, as well as Cicero, were remarkable for eloqn«io8. 
The following treatise, together with those that accompany it, 
were written, many years ago, for my own private satisfactioi. 
(2.) The line A with the line B compose the angle. Two whh 
three make five. He, with his brothers are well.8, 



1 A singular nominative connected with other words by the pf»* 
position ivith, or the phrase as weU as, requires a singular verb. IftA 
and the words joined to it, form a mere prepositUmal adjunct, and 
therefore it cannot control the agreement of tiie nominative witii thi 
verb. The phrase as well aji^ denotes comparison and not em' 
hination, therefore the verb is singular ^ as, '* Shakespeare^ aa wdl ai 
Milton, wa^ a poet." 

2 Nouns denoting coTiibin^ agency must be connected not by wii^ 
but by and, having a plural verb ; as, " The sides A, B, (^ oM^ 
J) form a square." 

s When two or more nominatives of different persons are coniiMte<i 
by and^ the verb agrees with the^r*^ person in preference to these- 
cond, and with the secovid person in preference to the ihkrd; ail 
^' Thou, he, and I have received (nur reward.*' '* You and he htva 
studied your lessons." 
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HxTLB V. Jt(7t) or more nominatives singular, separated 
jy or or nor, require the verb and dependent nouns or 
pTonouns to be in the sinffular number; as, ** John or 
lames is the proper person, for each regards his duty." 

Obs, — ^The verb and the dependent nouns and pronouns are in the 
wm^lar number, because they refer to the prec iding nominatives 
fUissa separately, 

EXERCISE V. 

Either the officer or the soldier deserve the reward. Neither 
file ship nor the cargo were saved. Man's happiness, or misery 
«ie,in a great degree, placed in his own power. When sickness, 
In&nnity, or reverse of fortune come npon ns, the sincerity of 
ftiendship is proved. Man is not such a machine as a clock or a 
"wstch, which moves merely as they are moved. The applause 
irMch is due to active beneficence, or the more valuable approba- 
"iioii of a soand conscience, have always been the reward of an 
lionest man« To write badly or spell incorrectly, are shameful 



Exercise on the Notes. (1. a.) Neither the soldiers nor the ge- 
xeral has arrived. Neither the sailors nor the captain was 
ia?ed. The cares of life, or avarice, has misled him. (1. b,) The 
Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, are frequently seen. (2.) 
Ifdther he nor you was there. Neither he nor I intends to be 
JBteaeat, (3.) Either he has been imprudent or his associates 
'Vmdictive. Whenever England was distressed by factions at 
liome or its forces called off to war abroad, the Welsh used to 
pour in their troops.^ 

1 (o.) When a singular and a plural nominative are separated by or 
<v wr, the verb must be plural, and the plural nominative must be 
plaeed next to the verb ; as, '* Neither the ship nor the sailors were 
«?ed.*' (6.) When the latter nominative is merely explanatoryot 
lite former, the verb agrees with the former nominative; as, **The 
Pentateuchj or first five books of the Old Testament, ends with the 
teh of Moses." 

* When a verb has nominatives of different persons or numbers, 
Kjiarated by or or nor it generally agrees with that which is placed 
aext to it ; as, • * Neither he nor his brothers were there. " * * Neither 
yottnor I am concerned." 

* When the nominatives of different persons or numbers require dif- 
fsent forms of the verb, it is better to express the verb or its auxiliary 
>& connection with each nominative ; as, ** Neither loere their numbers, 
^ was their destination known.** 

*The speaker should gener.illy mention himaeVl \M^i% «si,''*'Y\i^'^ 
fffmustgo." **He then addressed his disooxoae to xa.^ i^>Jtksst wA. 
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Rule VI. (a.) When a collective noun denote? 
of idea, the verb and pronoun must be singula 
" The army was impeded in its movements." 

(ft.) But when it denotes plurality of idea, tli 
and pronoun must be plural; as, *'The Dublic 
vided in their opinions. ' 

EXERCISE VI i 

The assembly was divided in its opinions, one part e! 
one side of the question, and the other the contrary. Th 
are powerful by sea and land. The clergy has withdraw 
selves from the temporal courts. The council was dh 
their sentiments. The whole number of the slain in bot 
were six thousand. The fleet were seen sailing up the ( 
I have compassion on the multitude, for it is hungry, 
nothing to eat. The Roman people was at that time so 
to pleasure, that they grew careless of their liberties. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) The cavalry has cro: 
river. The enemy's artillery has commenced the attac 
peasantry of England is industrious. (2.) The crowd 
great, that the soldiers with difficulty made their way 
them. The British Parliament are composed of the S( 
the Lords, and the Commons. (3.) Part of the soldiers 
rendered, and part of them still defends the fortress, 
jority of the electors was favourable to him. The train 
been thrown off the rails ; part of the passengers has be( 
but the greater part of them has escaped without injury 



1 Collective nouns which have no variation in form general] 
a plural verb ; as, *' The infantry have defeated the enemy, 
collectives are such words as, peasantry^ public, infantry^ ca\ 
tUlery, nobility, mankind^ etc. 

2 OoUective nouns, having both a singular and a plural fo 
rally require a singular verb with the singular form, and a pi 
with the plural form; as, (sing.) "The anny is defeated." 
"The armies are defeated." These collectives are such 
nrmy, navy, crowd, multitude, parliament, council, assembly, e 
we speak of an anny, a crowd, etc., we speak only of the w\ 
and although that body implies a number of persons, yet 
whole, the verb must be singular. 

8 A Collective noun is sometimes attached to a plural ad 
sense of which may require a plural construction ; as, **Pi 
ships were wrecked, and part of them we:re captured by th< 
that is, " The ships Mirers partly wrecked zjidi partly capture 
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Rdie VII. (a.) The noun denoting the thing possessed 
ftoverns the possessive case; as, ^^ Johris book;" " ZTw 
Rouse." 

Ohs, (I).) The governing noun is frequently omitted ; at, ** He went 
USi Paurs,*' that is, **to St. Paurs church" The possessive case 
precedes the governing noun, (c.) Such expressions as, "John hU 
t>ook,"for,« /o/m'« book," are incorrect, because the possessive sign is 
^contraction of es or id, and not a corruption of fivt. (see 56. Obs. 1.) 
(rf.) The proper form of the possessive must be observed, thus, owr*, 
)/CfHrs, Iters, tiieirsy He, etc., must not be written with an apostrophe. 

EXERCISE VII. 

(ff.) Have you read Horace Art of Poetry ? (h.) Like Shake- 
rpeare, his genius is sublime, and his imagination unbonndcd. (c.) 
[ have read Longinus his treatise on the Sublime. Copernicus, 
kHsLS his successor, is of opinion that the earth is a planet. Asa 
ds heart was perfect with the Lord, (d.) Every tree is known 
ry it's fruit. These books are your's, those ai'e our's. Mens* 
Banners frequently influence their fortunes. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) Give me James' book, Moses's rod 
Hs turned into a serpent. (2.) He did it for conscience's sake, 
lewent into Felix' room. The witness' evidence convinced 
lie jury. If ye suffer for righteousness's sake, happy are ye. 
B.) Virtue's man is an estimable character. (4.) The Prince's 
isaghter's child's death was greatly lamented by the nation, 
ft was his mother's sister's son's house. Of some of the books 
>f each of these classes of literature, a catalogue will be given 
It the end of the work. The news of the defeat of the anny of 
:lie Turks was unfounde d. 

1 Nouns ending in «, take the apostrophe and s in the possessive, 
■iien no disagreeable sibUation (or hissing sound) would be occa- 
lioned ; as, ** James's horse," bnt otherwise and in poetry , they tsJice 
khe apostr^he only ; as, ** Achilles' wrath." 

* Nouns ending in ence, a;, or ««, (except witness) usually take the 
ij^ostrophe only, (chiefly before the word sake,) in order to avoid the 
tHiOation caused by the repetition of s ; as, " For conscience^ sake." 
^Ajax's armour." " For righteousness' saJce." 

J In modem English the possessive is generally applied to animate 
^fyds or ihinps spoken of as persons, (see p. 39, note 1.) The objective 
^ with of\a frequently used instead of the possessive. Sometimes 
«e two forms do not convey the same meaning ; thus, " The Lord's 
%" means " The Christian Sabbath," but '* The Day of the Lord,"* 
•»te8 "The Day of Judgment." 

»*A. frequent recurrence of the possessive case and also of the ob- 
W*ive with the preposition q/* should be avoided. 
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Rule VITI. (a.) When the governing wor* 
the joint property of two or more possessors 
of the possessive is added to the last noun 
** John, Henry, and William's books." 

(6.) But when it denotes the separate or indiv, 
perty of each, the sign of the possessive is adde 
noun; as, "Jolm's^ Henry* s^ and William's bool 

Obs — The sign of the possessive must also be annexed t( 

(c.) when comparison is intended ; as, "They are John's 

Oeorge^s books ;" or (d.) when sevend words come between 

Bivea ;as, " The teachcT's^QXi^ also the pu/>i/'tf,time was fully ( 

EXERCISE VIII. 

(a.) The house which we dwell in is John's, Geo 
Alexanders. Beaumont's and Fletcher's plays w( 
written by the authors whose names they bear. H 
Smollett's History of England, (e.) John, Henry, ant 
hats have been stolen. These three horses are (seven 
William, and Thomas's. Wordsworth and Tennyson's 
much admired, (c.) These books are John as well as 
(d) He gained the king, in addition to the people's ap 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) The Lord Mayor's of 
authority. I have read the Emperor's, Charles the I 
These are his Royal Highness's, the Duke of Cambridg 
(2.) These lines are Shakespeare's, our great poet's ai 
tist's. I left the parcel at Rivington's, a well known 
a worthy man, and an old friend's. I called at Harris 
the bookeller's to her Majesty. (3.) These commen 
Caesar's, the orator, the statesman, and the warrior. 

1 When the name of the possessor consists of two or r 
the whole expression is considered as one compound phrase^ a 
of the possessive is added to the last term only; as, *'T 
Wellington's statue." *' Her Majesty, the Queen of Englar 

2 When a sitort epithet is subjoined to a name, the nan 
the name and the epithet may take the possessive sign ; as 
at Bohn's, the bookseller ;" or ** at Bonn's, the bookselli 
the name only takes the sign, firstly, when there are i 
thets ; as, " I called at Bohn's, a well-known bookseller, ai 
lisher of many valuable works ;" and, secondly, when the 
noun is expressed bettoeen the name and the epithet ; as, '* 
Bohn's shop, the bookseller and pubUsher." 

3 In phrases in which several terms are applied to the «. 
dual it is better to use the particle of, thus, instead of, '* TJ 
are David's, the prophet, the porieat, and the king," it is be 
*• These are the psalms qfD&Yid, the prophet, priest, and 
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-E IX. Participles when used as nouns, govern 
and pronouns in the possessive case ; as, " Much 
Is on the pupiCs composing , but more on Im read- 
quently." 

•The Incomplete Participle Passive may also be similarly em- 
as, ** Much depends on this rvde^a being observed /* but it is 
ly better to change the construction ; as, ** On the obeenh 
hiaruk:' (see 134.) 

EXERCISE IX. 
circiimstancd occurred in consequence of the letter re- 
unanswered. These rise and fall according to the pro- 
of the evil coming upon us. This arose from the young 
ociating with bad company, and it was the cause of him 
>road. This coolness was occasioned by the prince inter- 
certain letters. The business was postponed, in conse- 
)f him not meeting his friend. He was averse to tho 
Qvolving itself in war. 

cise on the Notes, (1.) They justly condemned the prod- 
} he was called, senseless and extravagant conduct. They 
tho President's, as he was called, offers of pardon. (2.) 
ind.of yours. A mother of his. This picture of the 
is a very good likeness of her Majesty. These pictures 
|ueen were lately sent to her Majesty by the Emperor of 
ich. (3.) Give two equivalents for the following : He was 
ed to take up arms in consequence of the injuries of Eng- 
!Tie prince was influenced by the love of his people. 
t explanatory sentences must not be introduced between the 
'e case, and the word which usually follows it ; thus, *' They 
the Protector's, as tJiey called him, imperious mandates ;' 
e, ** They obeyed the imperious mandates of the Protector, as 
ed him.'' 

sn the governing word denotes one of several belonging to the 
', both the possessive case and q/*are used, and the expression 
sal , as, ** This is a book of my brother' sj'^ that is, " This is a 
t] of [the number of] my brother's [books]." Here the posses- 
! is governed by the word books understood. We may say, 
jr of yours J*' but not " A mother of yours, ^^ because the latter 
)n cannot denote one of several, " A picture of my friend'' s,*^ 
le of several belonging to him. '* My friend's picture ** means 
Less. 

biguous expressions should be avoided if possible. Thus, " Tho 
3rod," may mean oibjectively, *' Our love to Him ;" or, svhject- 
Eis love to us." ** The injuries of the Helvetii ;" may meai) 
ily, **The injuries done 5^ them;" or, objectively, **Thp ii- 
>ne to them." 
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Rule X. (a.) The Comparative Degree is us 
only two persons or things are compared ; as, 
the better book of the two ; " " John is stroi 
James.'* 

(b.) The Superlative Degree is used when 
more persons or things are compared; as, " Tl 
best book of the three." *' He was the riche 
citizens." 

Obs. — The comparative is followed by than, when cor 

made between two objects of different classes , as, *' Gold i 

aable than silver." It is followed by o/j when a selection : 

the same class is implied ; as, " He is the taller boy of the 

EXERCISE X. 

He is the tallest of the two. The opposite scale is tl 
of the two. He chose the latter of these three, 
strongest of the two, bnt not the wisest. He is the t 
his brothers, bnt not the stronger. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) The Dake of Weill ngtor 
successful than any English general. Nelson was a bi 
maoder than any other French admiral. (2.) John h 
siudious of his brothers. She was the handsomest 
sisters. (3.) Men in the highest stations have, of 
the least liberty. 

"^i The insertion of the word othei"- after the comparative, 
objects compared to the same class, thus the expression, 
was wiser than any o<Acr Athenian," implies that Socra 
was an Athenian. The expression, "Socrates was wise 
Athenian," would imply, 'that Socrates was not an Athenij 

3 The superlative always compares objects of the same 
cannot be used unless some term be employed which inch 
the objects compared ; thus, " Eve was the fairest of her dai 
incorrect^ because the term daughter is not applicable both 
to her female offspring ; it would imply that Eve was one 
daughters. When different classes are compared, the o 
only can be used ; as, •* Eve waa fairer than her daughters 
is the tallest of his father's sona,*' is correct, because the t 
applicable both to John and his brothers. 

8 As the superlative always compares objects of the sarr, 
word other is unnecessary ; Uius, instead of saying, " Socr 
other Athenians was the wisest," we should say, " Socrat 
wisest of the Athenians." In such a phrase as of all otJ 
other, connected with a comparative or a superlative, the 
should be expunged, because such expressions incorrectl 
subject of comparison both to the same and to a different i 
Word q/* referring it to it9 own species, and the word otfter 
rent, species. 
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fiujLE XI.(aJ Double Comparatives and Superlatives 
tlQust be avoided, thus, "A worser conduct;" *'Tlie 
^fwst kindest friend;" should be "A worse conduct;" 
^The kindest friend." 

Ob9, (b.J Adjectives whose signification does not admit of increase 
|r diminution of quality, cannot be compared ; such as, Ch'wf, extreme^ 
9afeU, rightj true, consummate, vniversal, supreme, etc. (see 70.) Such 
ienM as, "more and most excellent," " moat extreme," etc., are al- 
owable only in vei^ strong and impassioned language. Other terms 
■ore suitable to tne sense must often be adopted ; thus, instead of 
*more perfect'* and " most perfect," we may say, " Nearer or nearest 
R> perfection." (cj Qualifying words must not be applied to such 
idjectives ; thus, *' Maxims too perfect for human nature," should be 
' Maxims too excdlejU^** 

EXERCISE XI. 

(a.) The most purest gold is not to be compared to wisdom. 
Hrtae confers the most supreme dignity on man. fb.J Marlbo- 
ODgh was a most consainmate general. That is a more supe- 
ior work. His assertion was more true than that of his oppo- 
lent. His work is perfect, but his brother's is more perfect. (c.J 
rhe wine glass is very full. That opinion is too universal to be 
irerthrown. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1,) They chose, as they thought, of 
the two, the lesser evil. In greater or lesser degrees of com- 
^exity. (2.) We have now arrived at the conclusion of the 
Hiroe first chapters of the book. The two first books of Euclid. 
Die orchard contains six rows of trees ; the four first rows are 
ipple-trees, and the other two are cherry-trees. The three first 
in this row are ash-trees, the three others are beech-trees. 

1 13^ word lesser is a corruption of less^ the comparative of little. 
Unge has sanctioned its employment in such plurases as, ^^Lesaer 
4gia," for ** Asia Minor/* and also in Gen. i. 16. **The lesser light ;'* 
l^t oth^wise its use should not be encouraged. 
^ S When an ordinal and a cardinal number come together, the ord- 
ioyl should precede the cardinal when two or more of the same collec- 
tinii^ or series is implied ; thus, " The/r«^ ttuo boys," means the^ir^^ two 
in the sarne class. **The two first boys," implies the two first in differ- 
oi< classes. We may say, *' Of the first six books of Euclid, learn the 
frst two," because we can conceive the first six Books of Euclid to be 
^Tided into a series of twos. We may say, ** The, first two books of 
Vomer's Iliad, " because we refer to one series, but speaking of both 
m Biad and the Odyssey, we should say, (if we refer to the first in 
«>w!i series,) ** The two first books of the Iliad and of the Odyssey." 
Similarly, the two osiers, refer to different series, and the other itoo to 
^ same series. 
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Bulb XII. In Prose, Adjectives, must not b 
Adverbs, nor Adverbs for Adjectives ; as, " R 
well," for, ''*' Remarkably well ;" " A soon and \ 
issue," for, " A speedy and prosperous issue." 

Obs.—lsi poetry, the adjective is often used instead of 
especially after intransitive verbs ; as, *' Slow rises wortl 
depressed.'* An adjective refers to a lumn or subject ; ai 
dities tibe meaning of a verb, an adjective, or another ad 
and 214.) In such expressions as, *' After ages ;" ** T] 
coime ;" usage sanctions the employment of the advei 
the adfjeetive, 

EXERCISE Xri. 

The deepest streams ran the most silent. He acted 
was expected. He acted conformable to that examph 
President of America declared war. A long cori^espc 
carried on relatively to the dispute respecting Malta 
questioned relative to that circumstance. The stud} 
[^oald be previously to that of Punctuation. 

Ikercise on the Notes. (1.) The fields look gre< 
plums taste sourly. I thought that she looked cold c 
looked cold from the effects of the frost. (2.) This h 
large cargo as the last. (3.) He studied extremely 
(4.) A young industrious man. An old rich man. 

1 An adjective should be used when the subject of the 
qualified ; as, ** The rose smells sioeett^* that is, " The rosi 
gmellinx flower." Anadverb should be used when the w 
verb is mdioated; as, '* She looks coldly on him ;'* that is 
on him in a wld manner.^' *' She looks coM,*^ would mea 
hersdftkygetsn to be cold^^ If the verb can be changed 
responding part of the verb tobe, 9sl adjective shoulcf f oj 
an adverb ; as, *'The apples ta^te sour ;** that is, ** are 

9 When we refer to the yoedes or nature of a thing, tl 
is properly applied ; as, '' Such a temper is seldom found 
d^ee IB sigmfied we use the adverb so ; as, *^ So good 
■elaom found.** In conversaJtion^ such is frequently used 
stances. When the noun is in the plural number, we ^ 
wxh; as, '* Stuih. distinguished forei^ers.** 

S jbi order to avoid an unpleasant sound, two adverbs 
should not be placed together ; thus, ** He acted ex(remei 
dionld be, " verv careleisly,*' or " in a very careless mann 

A A noun and its adjective may be taken as a com] 
which consequently may admit of an additional adjecti^ 
distinguishing quality should be placed next the noun ; 
young man ;" not *' A young fine man." 
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Rule XIIL (a.) When the demonstrative this or its 

pViiral these is contrasted with that or those, this or these 

refers to the latter word or clause, that or those to the 

iorijier ; as, *' Virtue and vice are opposed to each other, 

Hiat ennobles the mind, this debases it/' 

1 Oha. (h.) The expression " Tliia means," and ** Thxit means/' refer 

to whftt is smgidar y ** These means,*^ and ** Those means/' to what is 

plural 

EXERCISE Xin. 
(a.) Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear is ; this 
18 the anticipation of good, that of eyil. The poor want some 
ftdyantages which the rich enjoy, bnt we should not therefore 
conader those happy, nor these miserable. (b.J He was ex- 
travagant, and by these means he became poor. Their trade and 
agriculture were both extensive ; and by this means they be- 
came a powerful nation. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) These kind of indulgences injure 
the mind. Those sort of favors did real injury. Bring out 
that oats. Extinguish this embers. You have been studying 
daring this two hours. I have not seen him this six weeks. (2.) 
Give me them pens. Them are very fine houses. Which of them 
ti»ree books is the best ? I bought them three books at a veiy 
W price. ^ 

1 Adjectives and Adjective-Pronouns that imi)ly unity or plurality 
"Mttfc agree in number with their nouns ; as, '* This sort ;'* ** These 
«»t8;» «» That sort ;» " Those sorts." 

* The jpersonal pronoun them must not be used instead of the de- 
Jionatratives, these or those ; thus, " Give me them books ;*' should be 
"Give me ^hese or those books '* Personal Pronouns are used as svb- 
^^^i^ for noons ; Hiese and iJiose always have nouns expressed or un- 
derstood. 

* Position" op the Adjectivb. — The adjective is generally placed 
^M%\\a noun ; except : — 1. When other words depend on the adjec- 
tive ; as, "A pupil attentive to his business." — 2 When the adjective 
J* emphatical ; as, ** Alexander the Great f^ **The poet laureate,^^ — 
^> When the adjective expresses the effect of a transitive verb ; as, 
"Virtue renders life happy.'*— 4c. When an intransitive verb comes 
between the adjective and the subject; as, "John is industrious.'* 
"You look pale." The adjective may either precede or follow the 
aoun. — 1. In Poetry. — 2. When several adjectives belong to one noun ; 
as, ** A man vnse and virtuous^" or, "A wise and virtuous man'- 
(The longest adjective is generally placed last.) — 3. When an adverb 
precedes the adjective ; as, ** A Being infinitely wise;^* or, "An infi- 
nitely wise BeiDg." In the position of the adjective, no arrangement 
k alUnccMe, whidi makes the sense ambiguous. 

G 2 
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Rule XIV. (a.) The Distributives, Each^ every^ eitheff 
neither, require uouns, pronouns, and verbs to be in tfai 
third person singular ; as, " Every man is entitled to Mi 
share ;" " Every tree is known by its fruit." 

Obs. (b. ) The pronoun One (see 96, > also requires nouns, prononii^ 
«nd verbs to be in the third person singular ; as, " Let no one deceiw 
hiTnaelf.'* (c) The other, means the second of two; another one d 
any number above two. (d.) Hence each other refers to tioo only; 
one another refers to more than two, 

EXERCISE XIV. 

(a.) Each of them, in their turn, receive advantages. Ev«y 
man of them were disappointed. Either of these are snffideoL 
Neither of the answers were correct, (h,) One often meels 
with difficulties, which they never anticipated even in their ut- 
most despondency, (c) Of the two, one shall be taken and 
another left, (d.) Brutus and Aruns killed one another. The 
three candidates competed with each other. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) The soldiers have each a distinci 
duty. The pupils have each received a reward. (2.) Eadi rm 
is mortal. The regiment was disbanded, and every soldier le* 
turned to his home. Each boy in this school must obey the 
master. (3.) Of the three pictures, the largest hung in the 
midst, and the two others on either side. (5.) Did either of 
these twelve men assist you ? Neither of these seven papito 
have studied the lesson. ^ 

1 A plural noon and a distributive prcHioun (anoonnected by andA 
most not be tiie nominatives to the same verb, because the plmal 
noun requires a plural verb, and the distributive jM-onoun a singula^' 
verb ; thus, ** The boys have each a separate book," should be, **JEa^ 
of the boys has a separate book." 

2 Each is used with reference to individuals considered separatel/" 
and singly ; every with reference to the whole viewed collectively ; as^ 
*'Bach publisher has a separate establishment ;" *• England expects 
evej-y man to do his duty." Every is sometimes joined to plural noun* 
to denote a collective idea ; as, ** Every seven days," that is, **Everif 
wetk." 

3 Either signifies only one of two, but not both; thus, " Take eiffier 
of these books," implies that you may take the one or the other but 
nob both, (see 92. c.) Neither signifies not either, 

4 Either and neither refer to one of two only ; when more than tv>9 
are implied, any and none should be used instead of them ; as, '* Any 
of the three ;" not, * * Either of the three ;" *' None of the four j" not, 
** NeitJier o£ the iouT,'* 
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ULK XV. (a.) The word whole is singular, and 
be applied to collective nouns, but not to other 
Qs, in the plural; as, *' Wliole armies." "The whole 
:ens;" should be, " All the citizens." 
8, — (b.JLess is «t;i^2ar, and refers to quantity ; aa, ** Less mm 
Eallen to-day than yesterday ;" fewer is plural, and refers to 
ber ; as, '* Fewer persons were present." 

EXERCISE XV. 

ij The emperor exhausted the whole resources of his king- 
doring this protracted war. The whole powers of his in- 
ct were exerted on the occasion. He lost the whole trea- 
s that he had accumulated during the course of many years. 
Less soldiers were slain in this battle, than in the former 
There are no less than twenty diphthongs in the English 
uage. He has less friends now than he had formerly. He 
makes less mistakes in spelling, than he used to make. 
ecapitulatory Exercises on the preceding Rules, — Such was 
mingled fear and love entertained for Elizabeth. Revenge 
jlf-defence were no longer the only cause of hostility. The 
tf as well as the cause, of Nero's persecution were confined 
le walls of Eome. He is the most active of his brothers, 
most distinguished statesmen have, of all others, the least 
re. These various rivers, all of which are navigable, each 
their own tributary streams, form a vast chain of inland 
Ration. 

WOTATIONS — * Every adjective refers to some noun or its equi- 
it, expressed or understood The adjective absolute is an adjec- 
ffith the definite article prefixed and having its noun understood ; 
'The Hch," "The Tpoor,'' ** The Sublime and Beautiful.'' The 
tive absolute, used instead of an abstract noun, requires a «i7^ 
verb, as, * *The Sublime in connection with the Beautifulforms the 
ct of an essay written by Burke ;" when referring to persons it re- 
B a plural verb, as, " The virtuous arc respected." (See Rule I. (a.) 
)me nouns denoting number or weight, as, pair, couple, etc., stone, 
"ed, etc., generally retain the singular form when a numeral ad- 
e is prenxed, as, "Three pair,'' "Thirty «to»e," but without 
iimeral they take the plural form ; as, " They were received in 
" Some of these forms seem intended to prevent ambirjuity ; thus, 
is a great differcDce between " Thirty stone" and *' Thirty stones." 
be adjective waw?/ agrees with plural nouns; as, *'J[fa»yper- 
' In poetry, it is often used with a singular noun in connection 
the indefinite article, as, ** Many a time and oft" (Shakespeare)* ^ 
)s. 21, note 3, and Wedgwood^s Dictionary of English Etyifiology^ 
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Rule XVI. (ct.) Pronouns must agree with tlie nouns 
which they represent, in gender, number, and person; 
ns, " The Queen and her ministers;" " The officers and 
their men." 

Olfs. — (6.) When a pronoun is used as a substitute for a nounwhn« 
fjender is not expressed, the masculine is always employed instead of 
the feminine ; as, " Can any one be certain of his own life ?" (c.) When 
a clause of a sentence is the antecedent to a pronoun, the pronoan 
must be in the neuter gender, singular number, and third person; 
as, *'He attends to his studies, wh^ is a great advantage." 

EXERCISE XVI. 

(a.) The mind of man should not be left without soTnetbin? 
on which to employ his energies. Take handfuls of ashes, and 
let Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, and it shall become small 
dust. (6.) Can anyone on their entrance into life, be fully secnre 
that they shall not be deceived ? A person may make themselves 
liappy, though they do not possess great riches, (c.) These mat- 
ters were entirely forgotten, which occasion great regret. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1 .) I will send upon you famine 
and evil beasts, and they shall bereave thee. (2.) His sound 
understanding and refined education shewed itself at a single in- 
terview. Your idleness and ignorance, if it be indulged, will 
occasion many mistakes. (2.) Whoever shall win a chariot 
from his enemy, he shall not retire from the engagement to se- 
cure a prize. These praises, he in a short time found himself , 
induced to retract them. This circumstance, though it raises no j 
expectations, it may create a prejudice not easily surmounted. I 
Whatever Chaldean antiquities he could procure, he sent them , 
into Greece. | 

' If you or thou begin a sentence, tbe same form must be preserved 
throughout, thus, **ltyou lend me the book, I shall th9,nk iheef \ 
should be, ** K you lend me the book, I shall thank yow." The pw- ■ 
noun you, whether it relates to one individual or to several, always ; 
requires a plural verb ; as, ** You were" not "You was,^* 1 

* Two or more singular nouns or pronouns, connected by anrf. '*' I 
quire a plural pronoun ; by or or tior, a singular pronoun ; as, "AW^ | 
and truth are in themselves convincing.'* ** Treachery or fear seems to i 
have had its sway." (See Rules TV. and V.) i 

' A noun and its pronoun must not be the nominative to the samj 
verb ; thus, ** The book it is good ;" should be ** The hooh is ^i^'" 
(see JRuJe II., note I.) Also, the noun and its pronoun must nothj 
^ipthe Mective to the same verb, thus, '* T!i\ift letter, 'k'a Taaa Nirtitten it > 
MioiUd he, "ffe has written the letter.'^ 
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HirLE XVII. (a.) A Pronoun after than or as^ is 

^either the nominative to some verb, or is governed by 

a verb or preposition expressed or understood; as, 

*' He is wiser than / [am] ;" " They respected him more 

than [they respected] me^ 

06«. — " They respected him more than/,'* would mean, "they 
lespected him more than I respected him" (b. ) Than is always % 
eof^netion, and consequently it cannot govern a case ; " Than whom^" 
should he " Than toAo," but it is better to avoid the use of the rela- 
tiTe after ihan^ and say, **■ Than Ae." 

BXERCISE XVII. 

' foj John can write better than me. He is tall as her. She 
is as good as him. The nndertaking was much better executed 
by Ms brother, than he. They are as great gainers as us. They 
are stronger than him. He can draw as skilfully as her. (6.) 
Alfred, than whom a wiser king never governed England, de- 
feated the Danish invaders. His brother, than whom a better 
man never lived, has just died. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) Many acknowledge the excellence 
of education, who cannot explain wherein it consists. (2.) They 
vho are attentive shall be rewarded. They who are negligent 
M be pnnished. (8.) It is remarkable, his continual endea- 
vours to serve us, notwithstanding our ingratitude. (4.) He 
>nd you were attentive. You, I, and he have been writing 
letters. 

* Where a pronoun or a prononimal adjective will not express the 
Cleaning clearly, the noun must be inserted instead of it ; thus, in the 
*6iitence, ** We see the beautiful variety of color in the rainbow, and 
J*e led to consider the cause of it,*^ the word it should be replaced by 
**<W variety, 

* They may be used at the beginning of a sentence, when there is 

5 I>articular reference to an antecedent ; as, ** The troops are assem- 

rr^ They are ready to march. " But Uiose must be used instead of 

*€y, when a noun is understood, and when there is no reference to 

^ antecedent; as, ** Those that sin must sutler." 

^Itis and it was are often used in a plural consfruction ; as, ** Jt 
^^0* those persons that did it," it would, however, be better to say, 
* Those were the persons that did it." This mode of expression must 
^ot be used, when the cause of any effect is not implied, thus, ^' It 
^oas useless his arguments, although they were convincing," should 
be "His arguments were useless although they were convincing." 

*In the position of the i)ersonal pronouns, the first is placed last, 
and the second is placed before the third and first ; as^ ** He and /y" 
« Tew, he, and I." 
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Rule XVIII. (a.) The Relative Pronoun agree* 
with its antecedent in gender and number^ and the veik 
must agree with it accordingly ; as, " The boy who sta(fc 
ies;'* "The books which were lost." 

Obs. — The relative does not necessarily agree in ease with its ai 
cedent. The relative is (h,) in the nominativey when it is the sabjeeti 
of the verb ; as, ** The boy, who studies, is praised ;" (c) in the ^ 
eesaivey when it denotes the possessor; as, *'Here is the boy, 10^ 
books were lost ;" {d ) in the objectioe when it is governed by a vttk 
or preposition ; as, ''This is the friend tohom I eipeoted.*' 
EXERCISE XVIII. 

(a,) He who trust in the Almighty, will never be witbont a 
friend. He possessed that degree of imagination and jadgmeati 
which characterize a man of a very high order, (h.) If he vil 
not heai' bis best friend, whom shall be sent to skdmonish him? 
He is a man whom, as far as my observation extends, viU mt 
disgrace your patronage, (d.) Those who have laboured to 
make us wise and good, are the persons, who we ought to ]m 
and respect. Who did you send the parcel to ? I cannot teQ 
who to compare them to. Who should I meet the other day but 
my old friend. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) We met two gentlemen, one of 
which I had known for some years. Tljie animals whom you do- 
scribe are natives of India. The infant who was in the cradle ap* 
peared healthy. (2.) He drew up a petition where he too freel; 
represented his own merits. I know of no rules how it may li 
done. (3.) Some men are too ignorant to be humble, withoot 
w^hich there can be no docility. Be accurate in all you say and 
do, for it is important in all the concerns of life. ^ 

* Who is now applied only to persona ; as, *• The boy who writes i** 
and sometimes to irrational animals personified ; as, ** The old croff 
who advised the young one." Which is applied to infants, irrational 
animals, and inanimate objects, as, * * The infant whuJi we saw ;" "The 
horse vMch ran ;" "The rain widch has fallen.-* (See p. 49, note 2.) 
The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun ; as, 

" Can I believe his love will lasting prove, 

Who has no reverence for the God I love ?" — CraVbe. 

* An adverb must nob be used where a preposition and a relative 
pronoun would better express the relation of the terms ; as, ** Acaus" 
where [for in which] justice is so much concerned." 

^An adjective must never be an antecedent (for a pronoun cannot ex* 
press a concrete quality as such, nor properly convert it into an ah* 
fitra(;t quality,) thus, *' Be attentive^ without which you will leam no- 
thing," should be, '* Be attentive, for without attention you will leara 
nothing.*' 
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Idle XIX. (a,) Collective Nouns require the rela- 
which or that ; as, *^ He instructed the crowds, 

ft surrounded him." 

,) But if plurality of persona is directly denoted 
require the relative wlio ; as, " The people, who 

7 him, praised his conduct." 

. — YTAo must not be used for whote and its governing noon, 
"Nero, wfio was only another name for cru«/^^,'' should be, 
}, whose name was only another word for cruelty." 

EXERCISE XDC. 

) The court who was then most splendid, was that of 
e. The army was divided into battalions, each of whom 
nnposed of men from the same country, fbj A human 
only the expression of the desire of a multitode, which 
[K>wer to punish. One sect there was, whom, from unfor- 
I temporary causes, it was thought necessary to keep under 
restraint. (c,J It is no wonder if such a man did not shine 
eourt of Qaeen Elizabeth, who was only another name for 
ice and economy. 

ercise on the Notes. (1. a.) It is the best which can be ob- 
. Solomon was one of the wisest men whom the world 
aw. These are the same arguments which were then ad- 
. All the letters which you sent, were received. Send 
y of these books which you can. (1. &) The wife and for- 
v^hich he gained did not aid him. Ulysses spoke of the 
nd cities which he had seen. Those are soldiers and horses, 
you see in the distance. (1. c.) Who is he who has jast 
d the room ? He was the first who entered. 



) That is used instead of who, or which ; after adjectwes m the 

xtive degree ; after the words, same and cdl, and often after 

jid any. 

When the antecedent consists of two nouns, the one requiring 

id the other whkh ; as, *' The man and the horse, that we saw 

day, or when the gender of a noun is doubtful ; as, ** He spake 

little child that was placed in the midst." 

After the interrogative who^ and after ordinal adjectives ; as, 

) is he that has called me?" "He was the first thM came.'* 

s frequently used to prevent ambiguity and the too frequent re- 

n of who or which, 

t may represent nouns of any kind, and it is often used alone, 

a preposition and a relative would otherwise be required ; as, 

he day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." 
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Rule XX. When the Relative is preceded by a 
cedents of different persona^ it and the verb gener 
agree in person with the fa^^r antecedent; as, *' You 
the boy tliat deserves the prize." 

Oha.—The relative must always agree with the subject of the < 
whether the subject be next the relative or not, but the actual i 
ject is genercUly placed next the relative. " I am the colonel i 
commaiwt the regiment," and ** I am the colonel who commands 
regiment," are both correct, but with different meanings. In the: 
mer sentence the antecedent to who is /, and in the second the aiitx 
dent is colonel. It wouJd be better in the former sentence to say, ' 
who command the regiment am the coloneL" 

EXERCISE XX. 

{In the following, it is intended that the relative shall refer 
the words person and one.) I am the person who do th* 
things. I am one who never advise such things. {In tkj 
lowing it is intended that the relative shall refer to the vforH 
Transpose the sentences,) I am the general who gives the co 
mand. I am the master who keeps this school. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) Is it you that have broken t 
window ? (2.) The gentleman who was here, and that you 
troduced to me is very learned. The engagements that he 1 
seen, and of which he gave us an account, were severe. Tl 
are men who scorn a mean action, and that would exert tb( 
selves for any one's happiness. (3.) Thou art the Lord, ^ 
sees us in all our ways. I am the Lord who teacheth thee tl 
things, and who guide thee from evil. (4.) 1 dislike pers 
whose own interest engi'osses all their consideration, and t 
whole attention is bestowed on themselves. 

1 In such interrogations as the following, tue relative and the 
must agree with the former nominative; as, "Is it you that 
bought this book,*' that is *' Is the person who has bought this 
you ?' 

2 Through a series of clauses, an antecedent must, generallyy b 
lowed by the sam^e relative; as, "He is a man whom I respect, 
whom I have long known." 

8 When we address the Deity^ the relative generally agrees 
the former of two antecedents ; as, " Thou art the Lord, who / 
iniquity." The verb also must agree with the same relative i 
nominative^ thus, ** I am the Lord who protecteth and savest t 
should be, " who protecteth and saveth thee." 

* The pronoun must not be varied, when continuation of the 
relative is intended ; thus in the sentence, " shut not up my 
with the sinners, in whose hands is wickedness, and tlielr right 
is full of gifts/' the expression '* their right hand," should be ** i 
i^ight hand.'' 
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B.ULE XXI — ^To prevent ambiguity, the relative 
tiooLcl be placed as near as possible to its antecedent ; 
bns, " The soldier struck his officer, who was insubor- 
iinate ;" should be, " The soldier, who was insubordi- 
Bate, struck his officer." 

EXERCISE XXI. 

The king dismissed his ministers without any inqniry, who 
lad never before committed so nnjust an action. There is a 
certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the qaaintness 
of wit. He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 
The soldier was tried and punished for his offence, who dis- 
cbeyed his officer. He entertained a profound veneration for 
Ids native place, which increased with his years. There are 
millions of people in the empire of China, whose support is de- 
lived almost entirely from rice. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) This was the worst thing could 
bippen. There is no saying shocks me so much as this, that a 
man does not know how to pass his time. This is the letter 
yon sent. He is a man I greatly respect. (2.) Observe them 
in the order they stand. . We proceeded immediately to the 
place we were directed. My companion remains in the state 
I left him. The way I do it, is this. All diseases, except what 
we have mentioned, are curable. (3.) He will not believe but 
what I am to blame. I had no idea but what the account was 
frne. We tell that we have seen. 

* Even in familiar language, the relative must not be omitted ; 
thus, "This is the best thmg could happen," should be, ** This is 
the best thing that could happen ; and, ** Tnis is the book I bought," 
«hottld be, " This is the book whkh I bought." 

'The relative and its governing preposition must not be omitted ; 
tiuu, ** He still is in the place you saw him," should be, *' He still is 
m theplace in which you saw him." 

* What must not be used for that, nor that for what; thus, '* H© 
will not believe but what I was culpable," should be, " but tliat I was 
culpable." " We testify that we liave seen," shoidd be *' what we 
have seen.'* What should not be employed for those which, thus, 
"All expedients except t(7Aa^ we have mentioned," should be, " ex- 
cept those which." 

Position op the Rblativb. — ^The relatives who, which, what, and 
that, and their compounds are always placed before the verb , as, 
"He wh^ is called must come;" "He whom we expected has ar- 
rived;" " Whoever atudiea attentively, deserves praise." Jnpoetryt 
the relative sometimes precedes its antecedent ; as, 
*' Who stops to plunder at this signal hour. 
The bird^ shall tear him and the dogs devour.**— Pcpd. 
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Rule XXII. (a,) Nouns or pronouns, applied to the 
same person or thing, and explaining each other, are 
put in the same case by apposition ; as, " Queen Fie- 
toria^' " The River Thames:' 

Obs. — (6.) The proper name of a place or territory, wljen accom- 
panied by the common namft, is preceded hyqfj as, ** Tlie city^. 
London ; ** The kingdom o/" Spain. 

EXERCISE XXII. 

(a.) One of his brothers was there, him who was formeriy 
a soldier. Augnstas, the Roman emperor, him who succeeded 
Julias Caesar, is variously described. One of his sisters, her 
who lately returned from India, has just died. (6.) The city 
St. Petersburg is situated on the Neva. The town Penzance is 
situated in Cornwall. The kingdom Italy comprises Sardinia and 
other states. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) Whose orations are these ? Q\mh 
Whom did you meet? He and she. Who gave you thece 
books ? Him. To whom did he say so ? To him and L 
Who were present ? John and me. Who broke this window? 
Not me. (2.) The Misses Howard are writing letters. The 
Misses Thompson have arrived. The two Messrs. Harrison wci» 
present. The direction on the letter was, " To the Miss How« 
ards." The parcel was addressed to the two Mrs. Wilson. (8.) 
The Lords Bishop of Durham and Carlisle. The Lord Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. 



1 A noun or pronoun which answers a question, must agree in case 
with the pronoun which asks it ; as, " Wlio spoke ?" " 1 ;*' that is, 
*' / [spoke]." « Wime books are these V ''John's;" that is "^oA*'* 
[books]." 

* A complex name is a name consisting of two or more terms con- 
sidered as one ; as, " John Alfred Turner.'* When two or mote noaM 
in apposition form one complex name or a name and a title, in convff' 
sation the name only must be pluralized ; as, ^*The Miss HamiUonsf 
"The Mr. HamUtons." In addressing letters the title must be pli* 
ralized ; as, " To the Misses Hamilton ;" '* To the Messrs, Hamilton.' 
The name only of married ladies must be pluralized in both instances i 
as, " The Mrs. Howards;" " To the Mrs. Howards,'* 

3 A title not regarded as .part of one compound name most be ^^ 
ralized, if it refer to more persons than one ; as, '* Messrs, Simpkiiif 
Marshall, and Co. ;» "The Lords Palmerston and Russell;" ^'Tte 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.*' 

' A noun is so/netimes put in apposition. ViV^i Bi qI^u^q ot a sentenu^j 
as, "Ife spells badly, a haJbiJt, which moat \>fe eoixfec\i»dJ* 
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3 XXin. (a.) The Definite article is used with 
number; as, ''The man:" " The men/' The 
ite Article is used with the singular onlj ; as, 
m;" ''An army." 

[b.) The insertion of the article the sometimes distinguishes 
es or class from another ; as, ** The horse is a useful animal" 
k is harder than the elm.'' (c.) The article is properly omitted 
i speak of the whole of a species, or when a noun is taken iu 
ited sense ; as, " Man is mortal ;" ** Gold is precious." Hence 
not accompany the abstract names of virtues, vicesj passions, 
, arts, sciences, etc. 

EXERCISE XXni. 

\ii eagle is a bird of prey. An ass is more patient than a 
\. deer is remarkable for speed, (c.) The money is the root 
ril. The ingratitude is a detestable vice. The music and 
:ry were his favorite studies. The food is necessary to 

the life. The fire, the air, and the water, are the four 
3 of the philosophers. A man is the noblest work in 
. Reason was given to a man to control his passions. 
cise on the Notes. (1.) This is an hard saying. Passing 
. earthly to an heavenly diadem. Few had the happiness 
; with such an one. She evinced an uniform adherence 
. A humble heart shall find favor. A historical novel. 
! was much censured for conducting himself with a little 
n to business. Such transgression called for little seve- 
)unishing the offender. As his misfortunes were the 

his obstinacy, a few persons pitied him. (4.) The imi- 
a kind of a rhinoceros. 

article a is used before consonants ; before u long ; as, "4 

;" and before words beginning with the consonant sounds of 

/ as, "-4 one-pound note ;" " A European." It is also used 

'ords beginning with aspirated h and accented on the Jirst 

; as "-4 history." 

irticle an is used before vowels ; before u short ; as, **An urn ;" 

lilent h; as, **^/» hour," and before words beginning with 

1 h, and accented on the second syllable ; as, ** An historical 

e." 

insertion of the indefinite article before such words as few, 

d others denoting a small number or quantity, increases the 

or quantity ; thus, a little, and, a few, mean some; litUe and 

in scarcely any. 

he indefinite article indicates one of a species or class, it most 

sed to denote the wliole species or class ; thus, " The mule ia 

i a horse," should be, *' The mule is a kind of horse." 
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Rule XXIV. (a.) When several adjectives qualify <m 
noun and refer to the same person or thing, the article is 
used before the first adjective only; as, " A black and 
white horse," meaning one horse. 

(h.) But the article is repeated before all the adjec- 
tives, if they refer to different persons or things ; as, 
" A black and a white horse," meaning two horses. 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

(a.) The brave and the good commander addressed his troops. 
A great and a good man looks beyond time. (5.) The civil and 
military authority were concerned in the matter. The ecclesiaa- 
tical and secular power concurred in this measure. They did not | 
ascertain the difference between the Saxon and Norman mode, i 
The animal and vegetable world can exhibit ten thousand Yarie- 
ties. The Old and New Testament. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) He was influenced by the desire 
of facilitating an elegant and useful accomplishment. All will j 
love the man who is a living and exemplary observer of the 
good doctrine which he incnlcates. They made only a weak 
and ineffectual resistance. (2.) The English and the BussiaQ 
ambassadors left Paris. The French, the Danish, and the Turkish 
ambassador arrived at Vienna. The French and the Russian 
Emperors have quarrelled."* 



* When no ambifjuUy occnrs, several adjectives, though applied to 
the same subject, may admit an article before each ; firstly, -Aenone 
adjective begins with a consonant and the other with a vowel ; as, 
" A noble and an impartial judge ;" and secondly, when emphasis is 
intended ; as, *' -4 sadder and a wiser man." 

* The noun should not be pluralized, when only one of each sort is 
implied ; thus, " The English and the Russian general fought a bat- 
tle," means only one of each nation; (being equivalent to, **Tb8 
English [general] and the Russian general fought a battle ;") but the 
noun should be pluralized, when more Hum one of each sort is impW 
thus, "The English and the Russian generals fought a battle," is 
equivalent to, **The English [generals] and the Russian generals, 
etc." We cannot say, "The Old and the New Testaments,'' or "The 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes^'' because there is only one of eacB 
kind. 

' The definite article must not be prefixed to a participle that is not 
taken in all respects as a noun ; thus, ** He made a mistake in t/te^v* 
ing out the text," should be, " in giving out the text." 
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TluLE XXV. (a,) When two or more nouns refer 
x> the same person or thing, the article is used before 
\\ie first noun only; as, "^ poet and philosopher," 
meaning one individual." 

(b,) But if they refer to different persons or things, 
the article is repeated before each noun ; as, " A poet 
and a philosopher;" meaning two individuals. 

Ohs. — (c.) Similarly in expressing comparison or contrast y the article is 
fiot repeated unless two or mxyre persons are referred to ; thus," He is a 
))etter statesman than soldier," refers to one person, and is equivalent 
fco. " He is a better statesman than [he is a] soldier." But, " He is a 
better statesman than a soldier,** means, than " a soldier [would be]." 

EXERCISE XXV. 

(a.) Victoria, the Queen of England, and the ruler of the Indian 
Empire, is beloved by her subjects. I saw the prime minister, 
und the warder, and he told me of the appointment. (6.) The 
Emperor of the French, and King of Italy have arrived at Paris, 
(c.) Wellington was a better general than a statesman. Sir 
Walter Scott was a better prose-writer than a poet. Newton 
was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) Words which are signs of com- 
plex ideas, are liable to be misunderstood. Carnages, wliich 
were formerly in use, were very clumsy. Thoughts which com- 
mon sense suggests, are always plain and obTious. All persons 
who were consulted, were of his opinion. (2.) Burleigh had a 
cool temper, sound judgment, and firm determination. He ac- 
biOTrledges the patron, patriot, and the friend. Not a word 
Was nttered, nor sign given,* 



^ When a relative clause is restrictive, the definite article or the 
JJ^ that or tJiose must be prefixed to the antecedent noun ; as, " The 
jjoy that studies, deserves praise," that is, not every boy, but only 
' Tlie boy that studies.** 

. ' When two or more subjects are distinctly specified and attention 
'8 directed to each, the article a or the must be repeated ; as, " To 
* strong spirit, difficulty is a stimulus and a triumph." 

' The definite article is sometimes used before adjectives of the 
^Comparative degree to denote equaUty of excess ; as, " The more I 
i^ead Milton, the more I admire his writings," that is, *' By how much 
^ more I read Milton, by so much the more I admire his writings." 
(See p. 53, note 2.) It also imparts energy and precision to superla- 
tives ; asy '* At ^ worst, he would have incurred only a gentle repri- 
Diand." 
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Rule XXVI. (a) The article is omitted before tilln 
used merely as titles, and names as names; as, "He is 
styled Marquis ; '* Thames is derived from Tamesis." 

Ohs — (6.) TJie is sometimes repeated before titles consistinff of 
several terms ; as, " Tlie Eiglit Raverend (he Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don." 

EXERCISE XXVI. 

(a.) Cromwell assumed the title of A Protector. His man- 
ners entitle him to the appellation of a gentleman. Condnct 
like this reflects honor on the name of a Christian. The event 
of that engagement raised him to the dignity of an earl. The 
Ebro is deiived from Ibems. For his valuable services he was 
created a marquis. (6.) The Right Honorable Lord Chancellor. 
The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

Recapitulatory Exercise on the Article, — He was inflnenced 
both by a just and generous principle. The book was read by 
the old and joung. A connection, uniformity, and an analogy 
run through the whole work. William the Third was a better 
statesman than a soldier. Men who are easily exasperated are 
dangerous. A lion is bolder than a deer. A jennet is a kind 
of a horse. A brave, energetic, and a most skilful commander. 



Annotations. ^ As proper names are already determinate, they do 
not admit the iu:ticle ; except ; firstly, when a particular family ii 
alluded to ; as, " He was a Stuart," that is of the family o£ tiw 
Stuarts. Secondly, when eminence is implied ; as, *' -4 Hampden;" 
meaning tk patriot. Thirdly, when a common name is nnderatood; 
as, "The (river) Thames;" "The (ship) Britannia;" "Thebrtve 
(man) Nelson." 

* The sometimes supplies the place of a possessive pronoun ; w, 
*• He looked him full m the face," that is, "in Ms face." ilorc» 
sometimes signifies each or every ; as, "Twice a year ; ** A shilling «* 
hour ;" that is, each year, eacJi hour. 

^ Custom allows the omission of the article in some expressions \^ 
not in others; as, **I am in great haste;" ** You are in a great 
hurry." 

PosmoM of the AnTiCLES. — ^The articles are generally placed U* 
fore the words to which they are applied, except aZZ, such, what, and 
those which are preceded by the words, as, so, too, how y as, •* All <^ 
men ;" ** Such a disaster ;" ** What a shame I" ** Too daring o sol- 
dier," etc. The is generally placed between a noun and an ordinal 
number denoting 2k series; as, "George the Thurd;" ** Chapter <A« 
Second." Many is sometimes followed by a; as, "Many a time and 
oft ;" it is sometimes preceded by a when the word great intervenes; 
as, « A great many favours were granted to him." 
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TLE XXVn. Transitive Verbs govern the ohjecttve 

of nouns and pronouns; as, "William defeated 

Idf' *'He rewarded them" 

. — In nounsy the subject precedes, and the object follows, the 
bive verb, (see 58, Obs. 2.) An invej'ted ordA* shonld never be 
jd, when ambiguity would be occasioned ; thus in the sentence, 
son the fervent sire addressed ;" it is ambiguous whether the 
.dressed the sire^ or the sire the son. 

EXERCISE XXVn. 

and they I know well, but thou I know not. We shonld 
md obey the Author of onr being, even He who has power 
vard or punish us for ever. He invited my brother and I 
amine his library. Thou, nature, partial nature, I arraign, 
ho committed the offence, you should correct, not I who am 
ent. Who do you suppose me to be ? Those who he thought 
:o his party deserted. Those whom were always considered 
rable to his views, now opposed him, 
''.ercise on the Notes, (1.) Let you and he ffo into the 
J. Let you and I endeavour to improve oarselves. Let 
ind they return immediately. (2.) He could not better ad- 
I, than by these means, the interests of his employers. 
)uld not evade, by all the ingenious artifices that he em- , 
d, the penalty of his crime. They did not benefit by their 
qnent conduct, the cause which they had espoused. (3.) 
ill premise with two or three general observations. We 
ek after happiness. He shall not want for encouragement, 
nations like these did not diminish from his merits, (4.) 
master learned his pupils Arithmetic and Algebra.* 

3^ is always a principal dnidi transitive verb, (see p. 73, note I.) and 

sequently governs an objective case; as, "Let him go." 

le objectire should not, if possible, he separated from its verb : 

" Becket could not better discover, than by attacking so pow- 

i interest, his resolution to maintain his purpose," should be, 

ket could not better discover his resolution to maintain his 

se, than by attacking so powerful an interest." 

'ansitive verbs do not admit a preposition after them ; thus, '*I 

lot allow of it" should be, " I shall not allow it." 

le verb to learn must have for its subject the person who obtains 

lowledge or information, and for its only objixt the knowledge 

)rmation obtained ; thus, ** The master learned him to write," 

1 be, " taught him to write." 

lie incomplete participle of intransitive verbs also governs the 

ve case ; as, **His teacher felt pleasure in instructing Aem." 
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RxJtE XXVni. The transitive verbs, raise 
must not be confounded with the intransithh 
rise and lie ; thus, " Rise the window," sho 
" Raise the window." 

06*. — The transitive verb set must also be distiDguisbec 
intransitive verb sit; *' He sets his aflEairs in order ;" ** He 
chair ;" (see p. bQ^ note 3.) 

EXERCISE XXVin. 

The London merchants are likely to rise the price 
The directors rose the fares of the railway. His empl 
tend to rise his salary. In the cool of the evenin 
himself down to sleep on the wet grass. The patient 
too long on the sofa. The book laid a long time in m^ 
He lays too long in bed. The ship has laid at aychc 
the last week. He has lain out all his money in imprc 
estate. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1 .) My desire has been, i 
years past, to retire myself to some of our American plf 
He enlarged himself on that subject. He will at some f d 
repent him of actions so unwarrantable. (2.) The mi 
to be dazzled with too much splendor. He was surroui 
» enemies, who continually endeavoured to discover his fai 
evening of his life was darkened with a melancholy ev( 

* Intransitive verbs do not admit an objective after them ; tl 
flee thee away," should be, *^ Go, Jlee away." But they e 
admit an objective of a signification corresponding to that oj 
called the Cognate Objective; as, "To run a race;" '*T( 
dream;" (see 100, obs. 2.") In such expressions as, "H 
many years," etc., the objective is governed not by the in 
verb, but by a preposition understood; as, "He reside 
in any years." 

* Verbs in the passive voice are connected with their i 
the preposition by ; as, * * Hector was slain bi/ Achilles. " 

'Verbs signifying to allow, ask, deny, fine, offer, jmy, 
send, teach, tellj etc., in familiar language, take two objective 
signifying the person, being governed by a preposition under 
the other by the verb ; as, " His father allowed him a guinea 
here the word him is governed by the preposition to unders 
the word guinea is governed by the verb, allowed. Such -v 
be followed in the passive voice, by the objective denoting t 
as, " He was allowed a guinea ;" but in dignified language i1 
to change the construction ; as, " A guinea a week was al 
him." In Anglo-Saxon the pronouns him, them, etc., were 
dative cases. 
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Rule XXIX. — The verb to be and verbs of naming 
& the passive voice, have the same case after them as 
ihey have before them; as, ** / am he whom they ex- 
pected ;" " Cromwell was styled Protector,^* 

Oba. — Some intransitive verbs, as, heoomefgroWf etc., follow the s^^e 
nOe. The verb tohevi sometimes understood^; as, '* They considered 
^im a clever man ;** that is, '* They considered him [to be] a clever 
Jsan." Part of a sentence is sometimes the nominative both hffore and 
^fer the verb to be; as, ** His maxim was * Be master of thy anger,* " 
** Whom do you suppose him to be ?** is equivalent to, '* You suppose 
Imiohewhom?** 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. It was me who 
-inote the letter. It was him who obtained the first prize. He 
raanbled his brother so much, that at first sight, I took it to 
be he. It could not have been her, for she is very tall. Whom 
do men say that I am ? It is me. If I were him, I would act 
nore eautionsly. I always supposed it to be he. If it was 
not him, who do you imagine it to have been ? 

Recapitulatory Eooercise on the preceding Rules. — ^He is a 
person who you should, at all times, most carefully avoid. He, 
who under all circumstances is anxious to aid you, you should 
eeteem as a sincere friend. He, whom you ignorantly worship, 
declare I unto you. With such books, it will always be difficult 
to leam children to read. Cleon was another sort of a man. He 
^ made him to be sin for us, who knew no ski. Of all the 
«^ qnalities of 'style clearness is the most important. These 
80Jt of fellows are very numerous. Homer had the greatest in- 
^^tion of any writer whatever. 

Annotations — * Every transitive verb has an objective case ex- 
pressed or understood, (see 99, ob& 3.) A clause of a sentence may 
be the object of a transitive verb; as, " "Xou see how fortunate his 
^peadaMons have heen^ 

' Transitive verbs sometimes admit two objectives ; the one, the 
ihect object, and the other, the indirect object ; thus, in the sentence, 
"They made Oomwell Protector" Cromtvdl is the direct, and Pro- 
^ectarf the indirect object. The indirect is sometimes called the factp' 
(be object. 

» Intransitive verbs have no passive voice ; thus, are ceased, are 
iwerved^ow, should be, have ceased, have swerved, (see 106, note 1.) 

^ Usage has sanctioned such expressions as, *'A house to let/* 
*'He was much to blame,** etc., although strict propriety requires the 
passive forms : as, ** A house to be let," etc. 

H 
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TEEBS. 



Rule XXX. (a.) When two verbs come together,] 
the latter is put in the infinitive mood, when it denoti 
the object of the former; as, "Leam to do well;1| 
" The pupil has been taught to write correctly.'" 

Oha. — (&.) To, the sini of the infinitiye, is generally omitted i 
the verbs beliold, hid, dare, (intransitive,) fed, hear, let, mcJte, t 
(intransitive, ) observe, perceive, and see ; as, '' She bade me do it," 
"todoit;" **Isawbim/att,"not "tofalL*' (c) Batinthe| 
voice, the same verbs (except Ui) generally require the " 
mood with to prefixed ; as, '* He was heard to say it." 

EXERCISE XXX. 

(a.) Please excuse my son's absence, (h.) I beheld him I 
ascend the ladder. The multitude wonder^ when they saw i 
lame to walk, and the blind to see. It is the difference of < 
duct, which makes us to approve of the one, and to reject fJwl 
other, (c.) He was seen go there in the evening. He w«| 
heard say, that he would disclose the circumstance. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) He needs not to trouble 1 
about the matter. He dares him dispute the question. (1| 
We should not be like some persons, to envy the talents < 
others. (3.) I certainly hope him to be safe. Gnunmaritti] 
denied, or at least have doubted, them to be genuine.* 

1 Need, when intransitive, is formed like an auxiliaiy, and does not ! 
take to before the infinitive following ; as, ''He need not go.^ Thta 
transitive verb, dare, requires the infinitive with to prefixed ; a% I 
" He dares hinl to deny it", (see 198.) The emphatic form of ft» 1 
intransitive verb dare, and have, when a principal verb, are also fol*l 
lowed by to ; as, " He did not dare to speak ;" "I have to ]^y a \S^'\ 

* The infinitive most not supply the place of a nominative anditl<^ 
verb; thus, "We should not be like some persons, to depreeiak 
the merits of others;" should be, **wIio depreciate the merits oi 
others." 

* After verbs denoting knowledge, opinion, or opercUiona of the senta, 
it is better to employ the word tJiat in connection with a nominathrv 
and a personal verb, instead of the objective and an infinitive mood; 
thus, ** I knew iJiat lie was happy," is better than, '*I knew him to 
he happy." 

* Nouns, adjectives, and participles frequently govern the infinitive 
mood ; as, " A desire to improve f^ " Eager to assist;" *"* Endeavouring 
to exceU* The infinitive sometimes denotes a purpose (the words, in 
order to being expressed or understood); as, ** The Son of Man earned 
seek and to save the lost." For must never be used before the infini* 
tive ; sajr, ** He came to see me,** not **for to see «i€." The infinitive 
is sometimes used independently or ahsolutdy ; as, '* To speak candidlil^ 
I was in fault." 
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Rule XXXI. (a.) The infinitive present denotes an 
lion contemporary withy or subsequent to^ the time im- 
led by the governing verb; as, *' He appears to study 
fcentively;'* *'He intended to vyrite-^ 
. (&.) The infinitive perfect denotes an action antece- 
IMtothe time implied by the governing verb ; as, 
Q9e appears to have studied attentively.'* 

^gUti — (e.) The peTformanee of an action mnst necessarily yb/Zbio the 
ftanti<Hi of peifonning it. It would be absurd to say, ** He intended 
ikavetoriUen,** because it would be then implied that the perform- 
■M of the action must precede the intention of performing it. For 
Kieason verbs denoting intention, hope, command^ desire, promiie, 
E« must be followed by the infinitive present, and not by the infini- 
fmperfect. (see 194.) 

EXERCISB XXXI. 

' faj From the slight conversation which I had with him, ho 

Furs to have been a learaed man. (h.J From the progress 
he has made, he appears to study Homer for some time* 
fe} We expected that he would have arrived earlier. It was 
pjcad that the enemy ^ronld have retreated. It was antici* 
kled that his assets would have psud his creditors. I intended 
m have written yesterday. Our friends wished to have met us. 
JSxerdse an tiie Notes. (1.) He ought to have left London 
Mionrow. He ought to leave London yesterday. (2.) The* 
iU man does not walk as quickly as he used to do. I did not 
IgTf as some have done, that this did not happen. A poet bj 
M force of genius alone, can rise higher than a public speaker 
PDido.> 

' Ought followed by the infinitive pj'esent implies present or future 
hAj ; aa, " You on^ht to go now ;" ** You ought to go to-morrow ;" 
■iuwud by the va&Di\xve perfect, it denotes past duty, as, ** You ought 
^hoBoepaid the bill yesterday." The infinitive perfect frequently 
^ m p i MLB what did not actucUly occur. 

'The prindpal and transitive verb do, audits participle done, must 
iol represent an intransiUve verb or a verb in the passive voice ; thus, 
'*Hb ooes not sleep so soundly as he used to do,^* should be, ** He 
■MB Bofe sleep 80 soundly as he used to sleep:* But the auxiliary 
hab do may rejnesent a transitive verb ; as, *' He studies his lessons 
^Mh more carefully than he used to do,*' that is, *' thim he used to 

s Tbe infinitive is generally placed after the word that governs it ; 
«i wlien emph/atie, it may stand first ; as, '* ^o suffer or to do, our 
fcrength is equal*' '* Weep I cannot.'' 
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Rule XXXII. — In the use of verbs, tho 
alone should be employed which correctly ex 
sense intended ; thus, *^ After I visited Paris, I 
to London,'* should be, " After I luzd visiked 
returned to London." 

Obs. — In the above example visited should be had visit 
the action denoted by the verb, vUited, was fully completec 
other past action imj^'ed by the verb, returned. 

%* In order to clearly understand the different moods 
the pupil should carefully study in the Etymology^ pp. 83 

EXERCISE XXXn. 

I have formerly talked with you about a military • 
Of this excellent work a subsequent edition has been 
in 1824. I have completed the work long since, 
of expression has formerly been much admired. W 
trieved his losses, he paid his creditors. The workmen 
the business at midsummer. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) Be that as it will, he c 
tify his conduct. I had rather do it. (2.) Had he s 
his business, he had succeeded. (3.) The Lord giveth 
away. He did reward his benefactors* and forgave hi 
(4.) Socrates said, that all the treasures of the worl 
f erior to virtue. The Stoics believed that all crimes t 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was its own reward 
that he is very comfortable. 

» ** Be that as it «»7/," should be, ** Be that as it may."* 
noting possession, must not be used for would ; thus, ** I 
go," should be, **I ioould rather go." 

* A double subjunctive form must not be used in two coi 
clauses ; thus, " Had he asked me, I had lent him the moi 
be, " Had he asked me, / would have lent him the money 

' The same form of lie verb should be preserved thrc 
sentence; thus, ''^He pitieth and pardo/w,'* should be, ' 
and pardonethi*^ or *^ He pities and pardons.^' The teni 
is now confiued to Scripture and poetry. But where a 
introduced the emphatic form may be contrasted with the 
the nominative must be repeated ; as, ** He laboured dilige 
did not succeed" 

* An invariable truth, although quoted from a past c 
must be expressed in the present tense ; thus, ** He ass 
temperance was conducive to health," should be, ** that 
is conducive to health.'* But when the assertion is not 
true, a present tense denotes jvresen^ time and a pa^t tense 
as, ** John says that he is contented ;" ** John said that . 
tented," not ** w contented." 
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tvui XXXm. — ^The complete participle and not the 

t tense mast be used after the verbs have and be ; 

"I have writUnf "It is ftroien;" not, "I have 

£X£Hcisi xzxni« 

Se has wrote a letter. He has mistook his tme interest. He 
\ broke the bottle. The price of cloth has lately rose very 
ell. He has spoke candidly. I would have wrote a letter. 
I wonld have went with ns, bad he been invited. She was 
ywed into the drawing-room. The river was froze. They 
re chose the part of honor and virtue. The coat was wove 
!oagkoat. The horse was stole. Uis resolution was too strong 
be shook by slight opposition. Philosophers bnvc often mis- 
ik the tme source of happiness. Ilie French language is 
)ke in every kingdom in £nrope. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) I seen him yesterday. They seen 
a often. He soon begnn to be weary of having nothing to 
. Qe mn the risk of being discovered. He was greatly heated, 
i he drank with avidity. 

'* So shall my days in one sad tenor mn. 
And end in sorrow as they lirst begun." 

, Vartf ihe following,) — ^They beheld him ascend the ladder, 
ley observed him take the book. I have frequently 6een him 
i€Ji his children. They often heard him recite his poems. John 
t the robber steal the purse from his pocket. When he sees 
iory to incline to his side, let him behave respectfully to his 
tagonlst' 

' The eompleU parMple must not be used instead of tlie p<ist tense ; 
1% " He 6«gfiif|," should be, "He began;'* and **He runf "He 
k" Violations of Bole XXXIII. are fre<^uently found in poetry ; as^ 
**Aad the widows of Ashnr are loud m their wail I 
And the idols are broke in the temples of Baal ! 
And the might of the Gentile unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted, like snow, in the glance of the Lord 1" — Byron, 
tiie above example, "are broke,'* akovXd be, "are broken,** taid 
yunmnoie** should be *' ummkiAe/n** 

^ The incofmpUie participle is often used instead of the infinitive, 
er the verbg, behold, feel, find, hear, obeerve, purpose, see, and watdk, 
8 infinitive denotes the simple action, thus, " I bSiW tV^^b vSe^ myi** 
mas tbMt I saw the abip commencing her voyaga, \>\L\i ''*^'V tww ^^ 
J sailing,*' meoDathat I beheld her cont'mmng Vi«c -^oi**^* 
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Rule XKXIV. Verbs that depend on each oAa b 
most be put in corresponding tenses; as, ** He 9ay8 ibi 
he vrilir ''He said that he would T '' I think he ca%t 
'' I ihmight he cotfUL" 

06t.— Sixniladjireiinuta^, <ajayiliatItriag(Hif ISeabtoff ^ 
tf lenjt;'' 'aja«2thatIi0O»Afgi^if Itomableor if I<»t(/(i;''''I -^ 
watf that I womU AaK gnie, if I lad 6eeii able.** (see 212.) 
gXmtCTSK XXUY. 

I shall be obliged, if yoa would lend me the book. I s 
soon retnm to London, tiiai I might be in time to recdye yoo* t 
said tiiat I will go immediatdj. Ye will not come nnto me, dui 
ye might have rest. It was neoeasaij, that he may provide t 
snbst^te. He sajs that he woold. I shall be obliged, if JW 
wonld lend me the book. He said that he will come if he wSL 
He said that he would come, if he can. He said that he wodd 
have come, if he received an inyitation. If the letter amyeii 
he wonld have acknowledged its receipt. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) The intentions of some of ihdtt 
philosophers, naj of manj of them, might and probablj wen 
good. He invoked the only aid that ever has, or ever villi 
arrest the march of revolation. Beligioos principle is the onlj 
power that ever has, or ever will saccessfollj combat the anore- 
ments of passion. (2.) He speaks as if he is confident of sa^ 
cess. He spoke of tiie coronation, as if he witnessed dut 
ceremony.' 

I Part of an auxiliary or of a compound tense most not be used, 
which conveys no precise meaning withoat the remainder, ita 
''The reward has already, or tcill hereafter be given to him," ahooH 
be *' lias been already or toUl hereafter be given to him." Also, *' He 
was the only man that ever has, or ever wiU act so bravely,*' should 
be, " that ever has actedt or ever wiU act so bravely." 

' When the subsequent verb immediately follows the words Of i/l 
thepotft tense denoXeB present time and the past-perfect denotes j»j< 
time ; as, " He studies as if he expected a prize ;*' " He studied ai H 
he ?iad expected a prize." The perfect is used after the same wordB, 
when the completion of a future action is implied ; as, '* He will nerer 
succeed until he has practised economy. 

3 When negation is implied the past tense of the Subjunctive Mood 
denotes present time, and the past-perfect denotes past time ; thus, in 
the phrase, ''If I had the letter I would give it ;" the poet tenae 
" Aoa,*' denotes that, ** I Jiave not the letter at the preaentUme f and 
in the phrase, "If I had had the letter, I would have given it ;" th^ 
pasl-pa^ect **had liad^^ implies that 1 Iwid ivot ^^<^V^^«t ^ wsma'S!*^ 
periods 
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Rule XXXV. When the participle ending in -ina is 
used as a noun, it requires an article before it and of 
nfter it; as, "7%e acting of the tragedian was excellent." 

Obs — Participles used as nouns are frequently preceded by a noun 
cr pronoun in the possessive case ; as, ** He admired the tragediaiCa 
acting." Participles derived from transitive verbs govern the objeC" 
lioecase; as, ** Praising him /" " Improving them,** 
EXERCISE XXXV. 

(Form in 'tng used as a Verbal Noun.) Their consent was 
necessary for the raising any supplies. Thus the saving a great 
nation devolved on a husbandman. That burning the capital 
iras a wanton outrage. (Change the form in -ing into an equi- 
tdent expression^ It is dangerous playing with edge tools. I 
intend returning in a few days. I remember telling you so. 
Casar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had negleqted 
taking with him. 

(Form in -ing used as a participle,) In forming of his sen- 
toices he was very exact. I heard them discussing of this sub- 
ject. By observing of truth, you will command respect. The 
middle station of life seems to be the most advantageous for 
pining of wisdom. Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon 
supplying of our wants, and riches upon enjoying of our super- 



Annotations. — 1. In employing the form in -ing attention to the 
Km is particularly requisite. When the noun connected with it re- 
pKaents an agent, the form in -ing is considered as a verbal noun and, 
M such, requires an article before it and the preposition of after it ; 
M^ " He confessed the truth in the hearing of the witnesses ;" but 
^en it represents the object of an action, it is used merely as a parti- 
«fpfe, and consequently the article and preposition must be omitted.; 
Uy "The court spent an hour in Ibearing their deposition." 

*When the employment of the form in -»n^; would occasion an awk- 
ward or ambiguous construction, the expression must be varied ; thus, 
"He mentions NewtorrCs vmting of a commentary," or, **He men- 
tions Newton* s writing tk commentary,'* should be, ** He mentions that 
Newton wrote a commentary." 

'The expression, "What do you think of my horse running to- 
day ?" differs from " What do you think of my horses running ?" 
"My horse running^** means **shaM he or shall he not run ;" * ' My horse's 
funning'* means, *' he has run, do you think he ran well ?" 

*The word to which a participle refers is sometimes understood ; as, 
** Granting that to be true, what will be the consequence ?" that is 
["I] granting that to be true, [ask] what will be the coijsequence ?" 

* The incomplete paildciple is sometimes used absolutely ; as, *'Gene< 
rally speaking the pupils are attentive." 
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Rule XXXVI. — ^Adverbs should be placed as near I 
as possible to the words which thej modify, in order 
to convey the exact meaning ; thos, ^' I saw the moon , 
diatitictly rising;" should be, ^^ I distinctlt/ saw the moon 
rising." 

EXERCISE XXXVL 

Wc must not expect to find study agreeable always. We 
always find them ready when we want them. The conseqaenctf 
of these operations of his troops were still of greater importance 
to the French king. In following the trail of his enemies 
through the forest, the American Indian exhibits a degree of 
sagacity, which almost appears miracnloos. If yon are blessed 
naturally with a good temper, continually exercise it. There k 
a general correctness of delineation which must strike the eye ] 
at once of any experienced person. These rules will cleariy be 
understood, after they have diligently been studied. He attendi 
to his duties always. It is impossible continually to be at woik. 

Additional Examples to he corrected.'--»WQ know little indi« 
vidually of his hearers. He will have certainly finished Ms 
business before two o'clock. This tragedy is alike distingmshed 
for the lofty imagination which it displays, land for the tumul- 
tuous vehemence of the action. A master-mind was equally re- 
quired in the cabinet and in the field. Xenophon's sword was 
first drawn for a Persian prince, and last for a Spartan king. 



Annotations. ' Adverbs are generally placed b^ore adjectives, pa^ 
ticiples, and adverb* , as, "He was very industrious;** *^greail$ 
admired;'* " t;ery piiidently.'' 

^ After verbs that are single; as, *' "He spoke JreguenUy/* "brt 
sometimes before them ; as, ** He preatly feared." 

^ After the object of a transitive verb; as, "He followed hiw 
quickly." However, it sometimes precedes the verb; as, ** He 0B»* 
didly told the truth." 

* Between the auxiliary and the verb or after both ; as, " He yni 
gracUmsly received," or " He was received graciously" When there 
are tvx> auxiliaries, it is generally placed either between them or afiff 
both; as, "He might easily have won the prize;*' '*He shoidd 
have carefully considered the nature of the question" For the sake 
of emphasis, it sometimes precedes the auxiliaries ; as, " Undoubtedly, 
you must have known the tnith." 

^ In interrogative and exclamatory sentences, the adverbs are gene- 
rally placed /r«« y as, *' How much ?" ** ^ow miserable is poverty !" 
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Rule XXXVII. — The adverbs only and not must be 
|llo6ely connected with the words or clauses which they 
lify. 

0b8.—0n[v is senenlly placed (ifter the noan or pronoun which it 
"lea, Bnahefire the aalectiye, adverb, or verb; as, '*Man(m/y 
Bes the power of speeeh ;" ** Only accidental ;** «* Oniy aUghtl^ ;^ 
''Se can ofuy read, he cannot write.** When there ia a negative, 
IR^ precedes the noon or pronoun ; as, " Not only the boy, but also 
4kenian." Not must be inserted in its proper clause ; thus, '* I do 
wt think that he is wrong,** should m, *' I think that he is not 
•long.** 

XXERCISE XXXVII. 

It is only defident in this respect. Sneh deep reasoning 
oukl only proceed from sach a writer as Jonios. The ceremony 
ras only dispensed with on accoont of the degeneracy of the times. 
"hey dedded not only npon the sentiments, bat they criticised 
16 language. I do not think that he will fall. Christ did not 
miie to call the righteoas, bnt sinners to repentance. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) He described the occarrence in a 
iatinct enongh manner to be understood. He lost a large 
nongh amount out of his private fortune. (2.) If matters were 
ever so favourable, he would still be careless. They will not 
ear the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. (3.) 
le seldom or ever went to any place of amusement. (4.) He 
darned almost nothing, because he did not apply his mind to 
OS business. (5.) I would sooner forgive an injury than re- 
entit. 

' The adverb enough is placed after the adjective which it modifies, 
md both the adjective and the adverb are placed after the noun ; as, 
• A manuscript clear enough to be legible.' 

'The adverb never must not be us^ instead of ever; thus, "Be 
^ never so impatient, he must wait ;*' should be, " Be he ever so im- 
[^tient,** etc. The words never, alivays, sometimes, ofteiit generally 
9reixde the verb; as, ** I never expected it;" *'He alivays wrote;'* 
^t they precede or follow lyi auxiliary; as» "They were never 
blamed;'* or, ** They nwer were blamed." 

'The words seldom or ever, should be seldom or never, or seldom if 
BDer; as, " He seldom or never made a mistake,** or, " He seldom, if 
Bver, made a mistake.** 

^ * The phrase, scarcely anything, is preferable to almost nothing ; thus, 
*' He forgot almost nothing,^^ should be, " He forgot scarcely anything** 

* The adverb sooner refers to time only, and it must not be used 
Gvr rather ; thus, " I would sooner have this than that,** should be, " I 
Would rather have this than that," or *< I would have this rather than 
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Rule XXXVIII. (a.) Double negatives are imp 
when negation is intended ; thus, ^^ 1 cannot bj no \ 
JAoYf it," should be, " I can by no means allow i 
•' / cannot by any means allow it" 

06s— A negation^ in Englirfi, admits only one nc^tiTe woi 
general, two negativea are equivalent to an affirvfuUine ;»a,'*Ii 
they not percuve him," that is, *'They did perceive tum." 
times one of the negatives is an inseparable preposition, such 
in, un, im, etc. ; thus, ** His language, though simple, is na 
gant,** means that, '* it m elegant." In such instances pecnli 
phaffls must be used. (6.) JNo refers to a noun understood ; 
a ver6 or ac{;ec^itw understood ; as, " Whether he is amusidao 
[i. e. musician] i cannot say ;*' *' Whether he can write < 
[L e. write] I cannot telL'* 

EXEBCISE XXXVm. 

(a.) I cannot, nor I will not, yield to it. Do not inl 
me, nor let no one disturb me. I am resolved not to < 
with the proposal, neither at present, nor at any other 
(6.) Whether he is a physidan or not, I cannot say. W 
he is in faiJt or no, I cannot tell. 

Exercise on the Notes, (1.) Never a man was more we 
liiaj not we now admit his daim ? (2.) Yon perceive ho 
not many are required. (3.) Since when did he come ? ] 
been unwell since then. (4.) From whence have yon come 
went to Paris and from thence to Vienna. I shall go thither aj 
a few days. He directed the workmen to come hither to-m 

* When, for the sake of emphasis, the Adverb la placed at i 
ginning of a sentence, the nominative generally joLlows the 
thus, ^'' Never a man was more happy," should be, ''Never 
man more happy." In interrogaUve sentences, tiie adverb ge: 
fdU/ywa the nominative ; thus, " May not we here exdaim," 
be, *' May we not here exclaim." 

* The adverb how must not be used before the conjunctioi 
or instead of it ; thus, ** He said how that he would go f shot 
** He said tiiat he would go." 

^ Then and when must not be used instead of nouns and pro] 
thus, "Since t^n," "Since w?ien" should be, **Since that lime," 
what time?'* 

* Hencey thence, whence do not require from before them, as 
them implies that preposition ; thus, theruie means '''from that 
Usage has sanctioned the employment of Acre, there, and wh^e 
of hither, thither, whither, which are now used after verbs of 
only in poetry and on solemn occasions ; as, " Come Jiere ;" not, 
hither,*' The adverb w^Aere may be used instead of a relativ 
prepoaUion only when there is reference to jilace ; as, " Tell w 
he lives, '» that is, ** Tell me the place in which he lives." (See 
note 2.)' 
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. Bulb XXXIX; (a.) Prepositions govern the objfec- 

\ case of nouns and pronouxis : as, '^ He wrote to them 

. Ltondonr . 

Ob9. f5.>— l%e preposition ftboTiId be placed immediately hrfore 

' ) idative which it governs ; as, ** The man to whom I spoke, is 

s." This role is frequently violated in familiar language, (h,) 

B prepositions to and Tor are often understood ; as, *'Give me a 

\** that is, *' Give a book to me." '* He is like [to] a lion" Some 

Tnarians consider that like is the only English adjective that go- 

I » case, ancF that no preposition is omitted after it. Prepositions 

ftfrequ^Ditiy omitted Ix^ore nouns denoting time, space, or dimen* 

»; as, '• Twice a week," that is, ^'during the week." " He walked 

I miles,**! that is, '* [through the space of] ten miles." 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

. (a.) We are responsible creatures, each for hisself. (h,) I 
Hope it is not I who he is displeased with. Does that boy know 
nbo he speaks to ? Who does he use such language to ? Who 
£ lid he receive that intelligence from ? Who do you ask for ? 
'To have no one who we heartily wish well to, and who we ai*e 
irtnnly concerned for, is a deplorable state. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) A child of five years old. (2.) The 
tgnorance of the age in mechanical arts, rendera the progress very 
iaw of this invention. (3.) He replied to and defied him. 
(4.) A deep trench passes through, and extends some miles 
fxm, the town. Sulphur is found in, and on the surface of, the 
ctrth. (5.) A contest between twenty Hnssian against twenty 
&glish ships. 

■ Such an expression as, ** A man of thirty years old,^* is a confu- 
lim of two different phrases; it should be, **A man thirty years 
«]d ;" or, "of thirty years of age." 

^ ' A preposition must not be separated from the word whose rela- 
tion it expresses ; thus, ** He forced his loay, with great difficulty, 
tknmgh the crouni /* should be, '5 his way through the crowd." 

s A preposition and a transitive verb should not be connected with 
the same objective case ; thus, * * He wrote to and informed him y" 
fthoold be, '* He wrote to him and informed Zi/m." 

* Two prepositions must not be connected with the same noun, if 
the sentence would thereby be rendered ambiguous or inelegant ; but 
otherwise this construction is allowable; as, ** Going to, or coming 
Jrofm^ schooL" 

* IJhe same relation must not be expressed by two different prepo- 
titions in the same sentence, because different prepositions express oif- 
fiurtot relations ; ithus, '*A combat between thirty French against 
thirty English ;** should be, ** A combat between thirty French and 
thirty English.'* 



IGS PREPOSITIONS. 

Rule XL. (a.) Between is applied to two only ; a8» | 
^^ Between the two/' Amonff and amidst are applied laj 
more than two ; as, " Amongst three ;" " Amidst se? 
ral.'' 



0&«. (&.J— ^, genefallyrefentotlMpenonori 
to the instrument or secondiury agent ; as, '* Gotiak was kiHed ^1 
David wUk a stone." Here, Bamd w» the person or primarr agi^ " 
and BUme the instrument or sec<Midary agent. (c,J The neeoka » 
sertion of prepositiona must be avcnded as also fcC) their nsadtaii i 
omission. 

EXERCISE XL. 

(a) Let this money be divided between the three, ft wil 

eqnallj distribnted among two. (b,J With these swords we -. 
have gained onr lands, and by these swords we will detodtiwa 
As they entered the breach, the leader fdl mortally wounded lidi j 
a mnsket-ball. (c.) We entreat of thee to hear ns. This adoili \ 
of no doabt. I request of you to be silent, (d,) Be wor^ i 
me, as I am worthy you. Thou shalt have no portion on this wik 
the river. Ovid was banished Rome by his patron AugoatMk 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1. h) He lives at France. WUi 
staying at Germany, they received his letter. His office is it 
Oxford-street. He remained at Manchester. (2.) He resides 
in the village of Salvington at Sussex. He lives in No. 8, Pic- 
cadilly, and his brother resides in No. 9, Regent-street. He ii 
staying in Chelsea Hospital. He resides in Vienna occasionaBjt 
but he usually lives in Lisbon. We touched in Liverpool o& our 
way to New York. He landed in Dover.' 

■ - 

' (a,) Before names ofPlcusea ; to is used after a verb of motion; t^ 
•'They went to Paris." Into also follows verbs of motion ; as, "He 
walked into the room." 

Cb. JInia used, after a verb of reat^ before names of countries, streets 
and adjacent cities or large towns ; as, ** He lives in ii^Vance ;" " ^* 
Regent-street ;'* " In London," 

2. ^^ is used before the names of villages, single houses, and^or^ 
cities ; as, "He resides at Hackney ;" **-4< Burlington-house ;" ^ -^^ 
No. 3, Fleet-street ;" " At Paris." At is also used after the verbstj 
arrivBy land* touch; as, "They arrived, landed, touched a< Dover. 
Oil is used before the place on which we land ; as, *• We arrived «* 
shore." 

' Two prepositions sometimes come together ; as, from among ; ^^ 
of etc. ; these must be considered as compound 'prepositions, (see?- 
107, obs. 4.) The relative thai takes the ' • XMsition n^fUr it j »8» 
'* The man Huit I gave the letter to.** 
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I XLI.-«-Certain words and phrases must be f ol 
)y appropriate prepositions ; such as,* 



iceo/; 

rom. 

from, 

of a crime by a p^won. 

e in, 

to a thing or for a pur- 

,ai. 
e to» 
to. 

0. 

to, between, 

fixnru 

>. 

mm. 

rert on, 

ly to, against, 

iate to. 

9, (listen ;) upon, (wait.) 

9. 

.to. 

> a person ; into anything. 



for the better, /rom one 

bo another. 

! with, denoting quality ; triving plans.'* 

way of iUostration ; thus, Expelled from a place, 



Copy from, after ; as, "He copies 
from a book." ' * The son copies 
q/K^ the father." 

Crowded with. 

Cured o/*. 

Conversant icith persons, and in 
afiairs. 

Dependent on, upon. 

Derogatory to. 

Differ wiA a person in opinion, 
and from a person or thing in 
some quality. 

Different^rom. 

Die of& disease, 5^ the sword, for 
the sake of another. 

Diminution of. 

Disappointed of what we do not 
obtain ; and in it, when we ob- 
tain it and it does not answer 
our expectations. 

Dissent /rom. 

Domineer over. 

Embarrassed in his affidrs by diffi- 
culties. 

Enamoured o/I 

Expert in ; at, (before an active 
participle ; as,) *' Expert at con- 



compared that book with 
T." '* Anger may be com- 
to madness." 
ice with, 
with. 



a per- 



son, in consequence of miscon- 
duct. 
Expulsion /rom a place, by a per- 
son, in consequence o/* misconduct. 
Grateful to a person for a favor. 
in. Impressed upon, (when active;) 

able to. with, (when passive.) 

f, to be composed ; in, to Indulge witJi, when the act is not 
nprised ; as, "Air con- habitual, but »», when habitual; 
f oxygen and nitrogen." as, " He indulged his son until 
property consists in land some amusement ;" '* He in- 
>use3." dnlges in extravagance." 

same preposition that follows the verb generally follows the 
ich is derived from it ; as, " Confide i»y" •* Confidence in/* 
ed to tyrannize ;" ** A disposition to tyranny." 
om will have the preposition to, and not from, after averse ; 
\e altogether at variance with the etymology of the term 
to tum/rom." * * Aversion to " seems now to lukve fully estab- 
ielf.^£UBBisoN's English Language, 
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Inoompete&t to. 

Inculcate on, upon. 

Independent of. 

Innst upon. 

Initiate into, in. 

Inseparable yrom. 

Intersect trit^ 

Inured to* 

Justification of, 

TAartyrfor a cause ; to a disease. 

Menace loit^ 

Metamorphose into. 

Militate against. 

Mitigation of. 

Murmur at, against. 

Muse over. 

Necessary to^for. 

Needq/: 

Nourish toi^. 

Obedient to. 

Obliged to, for. 

Obligatory on, 

Obs^vant o/I 

Offensive to. 

Operate upon, on, against. 

Opposite to. 

Originate un^ 

Palpitate with. 

Pant/or. 

Partake of. 

Parody on, 

PartiaJity to, for. 

Participate in, wiA. 

Pause on. 

Perceptible to, by. 

Persevere in. 

Persist in. 

Pierce through, with. 

Pine at. 

Planted with trees by a person. 

Prejudice a^ai/i«^ (to.) "He acted 

to the prejudice ^his client. * 
Prejudicial to. 
Preside over. 



FtovaO (to persiuide) o% ffm 

with; (to overcome) agcAttg 

over. 
VroieBt agavut. 
Pursuant to. 
Quarrel uri/A* 
Quarter on 
BMskwith, 
Hail of, ogamtL 
Bavea^ 
Becondle to; (to make aaytBu 

consistent ; with, as, " 1 atam 

reconcile the one aoooanft M 

the other.") 
Kecover./roTO. 
li^|;ard^. 
Bejoice at. 
Beduoe (subdue) under; (isofter 

instances) to,by;M, **B0iaooi 

to despair ^ pover^.** 
Befrain^om. 
Belation ^etweoi. 
Belease^m. 
Belevant to. 
ReUakfor. 
Kely upon, on* 
Remind o/I 
Kemit to. 
Remonstrate with. 
Remote /rom. 
Replenish with. 
Replete tvith. 
Resemblance to, between.^ 
Resolve on, upon. 
Rev(dve round. 
"Roxiaefrom, 
Ruminate on. 
Satiate with. 
Saturate with. 
Scoff a^. 
Significant of. 
Similar to. 
Situated on a hill in a y\v^ ^ 

valley. 



* Many words take different prepositions in order to express diff*"^ 
rent meanings ; thus, " To fall i/i," means, to get into order ; to meet : 
to comply. " To fall out,** to quarrel ; to happen. ** To fall o/f," ^^ 
degenerate. ** To fall upon," to atta^ik •, to aOigJit on, *« To foil to," t* 
Jl^eorin eagerly. 
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(when a noun follows ;) 


Tend to. 


ilfal in composition;" 


Thnnder ai. 


(when the incomplete 
e foUows;) as, «'SkU- 


Threaten loielL 


Transmits. 


nposing yers€j!s.'' 


Transported tritJi, 4a. 




Triumph over. 
Troublesome to. 


^0.. 


True to. 




Tug at. 


'yOffahuL 


Tyrannize over. 


ponton. 


Understanding betweau 


mething sudden ;from 


Uneasy <ibout. 


Qfor another. 


Unison vnth. 


i. 


Upbraid with. 


tond. 


Urge upon. 


ilh. 


Useful to a person /&r » purpose. 


to. 


Yie with. 


for. 


Violation of. 


with. 


\oid of 


, 


Wait upon, on a person, cU a place. 


Tith. 


for a parcel or message. 
Want o/. 


Qwith. 


Warn of againsU 
'Wee]^at,for. 


mplying actual enjoy- 


3r, denoting only a ca* 


Witness of. 


►r enjoyment. 


Worthy 0^ 



EXEBCI8E XLI. 

iglish were very different then, to what they are now. 
not comply to his proposals. He had an abhorrence 
eitfol condncfc. I acted in compliance to his reqnest. 
>art is not adapted for the other. Conformably Yfiih 
This picture bears no resemblance with that. He 
ne on whom he could safely confide. By domineer- 
his subjects, he lost his kingdom. This is a princi- 
Lson to our nature. The Saxons reduced the greater 
ritain to their own power. The book was replete in 

ng was naturally averse from war. He had an aver- 
ruelty. This was occasioned by their swerving out of 
)f duty. This was certainly a violation to the laws of 
3 did this in justification to the best of Queens. His 
out of the college, arose from his misconduct. 
i not to entertain any prejudices to simple and rustic 
The first book is similar with the second, but it is 
to the third. It is obligatory lov \i\iCL tQ \i»As.x^ \JcJ\ak 
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Rule XLTI. (a.) Conjunbtions connect the game 
moods and tenses of verbs similarly situated with res- 
pect to time and dnmmBtance^ and the same cases of 
nouns and pronouns ; as, ^' Deliberate slowly, and act 
promptly.*' " He and I were present" 

Obs, — If the yerbs are io diferent moods and tenses, the BominalWQ 
U generaUy repeated or inserted (h,), when the verbs are connected 
Saj a copulative conjunction ; as, ** / (Ud this, and I acknowledge it" 
Bat the nominative is altDaye repeated, or inserted (c), wfaea tlie 
verbs are separated by a dUtftuu^ve conjunction ; as, ** He foi^ete lui 
lessons, although he studies th^n ;*' (d, ) when the sentenee is uUerrO' 
gaMveotemphatUxd ; as, " Do you hear and do you understandT **ifo 
made us and He will defend us ;" or, (e.)^ when there is a tnasifeioB 
from the affirmative to the negoUive form, or from the negative to tbo 
affirmative ; as, ** ife is poor, but he is not dishonest." 
EXKBCISE XLII. 

fa.) If he understand the subject and attends to it, he cu 
scarcely fail of success. (c.J Although he was ecoqomical, yei 
was not nncharitable. (d,) Do they consent and will receire tin 
proposal, (ej They were not rich bat were comfortable in their 
circumstances. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) The first proposal was essenti- 
ally different and inferior to the second. (2.) I do not deny bat 
he has merit. (3.) Have yon no other proof except this ? Hs no 
sooner receives his salary but he expends it. (4.) Without he 
reform, matters will end badly. 

■■'''' » ~ 

> In the connection of words, their relation to each other must he 
carefully observed ; thus, we should not say, ** It always has and al- 
ways vnU be laudable ;*' but, '* It always has been, and always vM k, 
laudable." (See Kule XXXIV. note 1.) 

* After verbs of doubting, fearingy and denying, the word thaX i* 
preferable to lest or hut; as, **I feared that I should be deserted ;** 
not, *' leat I should be deserted.** 

^ After else, other, rather, and aU comparatives, the latter term oi 
comparison should be introduced by the'conjunction than / as, ** 'iS 
there any otfier than this?*' "Is not economy 6^^^ than extrava- 
gance?'* Hxcept ia sometimes preferable to other than; -^as, **Ha 
had no property except this house,'* is better than, *' Ho lias no other 
property tJian this house.** The preposition except is rsed before » 
noun or pronoun ; as, '* None came exc^t John.'* The conjunctioD 
unless is used before a verb ; as, " He will be dismissed^ unless he ai' 
tend to his duties *' 

* Without must not housed for unless; thus, ^* Without he exert 
himself, he cannot succeed," should be, « UtUcss he exert huoseH, 
he cannot succeed.** 
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Sdix XLIII. — Some conjunctions must be followed 

i^ their carreapotident or correlative conjunctions; as, 

iiiher he or I will come." 

Obi.-~Boih 18 followed by a$ul; either l>y or ; neUher by nor; al- 
o^ or though by yei ; whether by or; as, " Both this am/ that ;** 
Miikeri^ or that;" '^NeUher thia nor that;" "nou^ deep yet 
te;" *< fFAee^er good or bad." 
He poeta frequently uae Or— or, for Either^orf and Ncr—iMr, 

tlfeUher-^nor. In i|roee not — nor is often osed for ii«t(Aer— nor. 

^-The yet after though is frequently suppressed. 

ih does not require either before it when the one word is a mere esD- 

laalkn of tJie other ; as, " Twenty shillings or one pound." 

SZEBCI8E XLin. 

Both honor, reward, prosperity awaited him. He mnst go 
mself or sesd his servant. Neither despise the poor or envy 
6 rich. Thoogh he was poor, so he was not discontented, 
ne peace and happiness consist neither in beauty or riches, but 
the favor of God, and in a cheerful submission to the divine 
ifl. 

Exercise on the Notes. (1.) I shall return the book, so soon 
I have read it. Pompey was not as gi-cat a man as Csesar. 
e was so angry as he coold not speak. (2.) Has he returned 
London ? Not as I know. (3.) The first are good, the latter 
ferior. That is good, the former is bad. He took such mea- 
ns that entirely destroyed his repntatioA. He was not only 
ave bnt generous. 

& Besldef oonjunotiona some other words require corresponding or 
trdaliTe terms. Ae^ae^ is used in affirmative oomparison, but so — 
tmnega^ve; as, <* His is cu good (u yours, bnt mine is not so good 
etther.** So requires as preoedini; an injinitive and expressing a 
uegvenee / as, '* He is eo weak am not to be able to walk.** So re- 
kes thai, preciRdins the other moods, and denoting a conseg[iience ; as, 
Q[e was to weak that he could not walk.'' 

' As inust not be used for that in such a phrase as, **Not tJiat 1 
ow. 

* The former, requires the latter ; that, requires this / as, ** His learn- 
I and politeness were remarkable ; the jormer gained friends, the 
ter secured them ;" or, <* that gained friends, this secured them." 
I StLch and eame, expressing sirmlarUy, require <u ; as, ** These books 
I mteh as yours *," or, " The same kind cm yours." Not only requires 
I also / as, ** He was not only rich hut also charitable." Jf, m reason- 
; is followed by then, and becatiae, by ther^or^, CorapanAQivSa «t.- 
med by than ; cause, by beeatue, since, far ; purpose, Vj va oprd.«.T 
f/ eonditum, by if, esecept, unless, provided that ; equaJl\ln»\>l «*> ^ 
ae, so; inference, by Aen, wherefore, tJiere/orc 
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RuLsXLIV. (^a J Conjunctions most not be improp* 
erlj omitted, nor indiscriminately used the one for toa 
other. 

06«. — ^The coDJanction thai, when it meani w order that, miut mI 
be omitted ; as, " He came thiu he inight do it.'* JVka^mavbeomiiM 
after verbs of knoiving, tdlingy hearing, etc., when the claiise b^ibM 
as an objective to the verb ; as, '* He knows he can do UJ* (b.) M 
must not be used for tnhether ; tiins, *' See (/'this ia ri^t,'' should ]|% 
" See whether this is right or not." 

EXEBCISB XUV. 

(a.) They were sorry you forgot the letter. He says he wiBj 
soon return. They promised they would come to«morrow. IW 
were glad you acted so nobly. We hoped yon wonld sncoeed 
(h.) Inqnire, if he has arrived. See if it nuns. Ask the i 
ter if he will permit yon to come. 

Exercise on the Notts. (1.) Neither he has gained gloiyflir 
riches. Either he has written once or twice. (2.) If it nft 
now yon mnst stay at home. See who is at the door, and if i^- 
be my son, let him enter. ^ If I was yon I woold act differeiUlT^ 
He runs faster than me.^ 

^ NeiUher^ nor, and eUher, or, must be placed near the words i» 
which they refer ; as, ** He can neither write nor read." ^ 

* Conjunctions do not govern any mood. If the sense is ponlSM^ 
absolute the verb is in UtiAindica^hye, and not in the eubjundioe mow* 
(see 183 — 185.) The conjunction than does not govern a case, (see w 
XVII.) 

' Or is used sometimes to connect different things, and somelinMi 
merely different names of the same thing. When two things aremfitf^ 
and there is danger of supposing that they are one, insert either \itlb0 
the first, or the article before each, or change or into and ; as, " Wltf* 
soever shall [either] cause or occasion a disturbance.*' " A peer or m 
lord of parliament [for these are not always the same.]** " Verbal •** 
jectives, and [not or], such as signify an affection of the mind zeqfBf^ 1 
the ffenitive." — The Handbook of the English Tongue, ] 

* Interjections do not govern a case. In phrases. Ah/ 0/ Ohivt 
followed by the objective case of a pronoun of the frst person ; •■» 

** Ah me r (the expression being elhptical ; thus, '* AK what iOROt 
hasbefallenTit^/)" but by the nominaXivs of thepronoun of the Moondpv* 
son ; as, ^^ Ah/ thou art unhappy." In sentences, the interjectioadoei 
not affect the construction ; as. *' OA / I am miserable.'* 

Oh is used to express toishirtg, exclamation, or a direct address io% 
person, and is usuadly prefixed only to a noun or pronoun ; as, *'0 
father I" Oh/ expresses the emotion of pain, sorrow, or surprise ;v^ 
'''Oh! what shall 1 do ?" O ! and Oh / are often med indiscriminatdy . 
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XLV. (a,) Conjunctions tl^t do not eorreih 
si not be connected with the same noun or pro- 
lus, " This book is as good, or even better, than 
ould be, " This book is as good as that, or even 
^n it." 

.) When correlAtiye conjunctions are employed, the word 
Wowing the first mnst be repeated after the second ; as, 
respected both by his friends and by his enemies." 

EXERCISE XLV. 

'^Ul it be believed that the fonr gospels are as old, or 
*, than tradition ? There was no man so sangoine, who 
Dprehend evil consequences. His success was so great 
n-ablj raised the courage of his followers. He had be- 
; with that prudence as he ought to have behaved* (5.) 
itry is famous both for its natural productions and 
ures. He was hostile both to the Greeks and Romans, 
jrd neither the letter nor the spirit of the law. 
se on the Notes. (1.) The Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
the production of a romantic invention, but of a rich and 
ig imagination. (2.) A man may see a metaphor or an 
n a pictm-e, as well as read them in a description. It 
eed be confessed that a lampoon or*a satire do not 
them murder or robbery. (3.) Boys studying their 
nd who attend to their duties shall be rewarded. He 
w and deliberately.* 

nst not be used when no contrast or antithesis is implied ; 

e was very poor but miserable," should be, '* He was very 

miserable.'' 

onjunctive nature of and, and the disjunctive nature of or, 

kept in view throughout a sentence ; as, '* He received the 

I the letters and they are still in his possession ;" *' Neither 

r nor the soldier received his reward." (see Eules IV. 

actions must not connect different parts of speech; thus, 
icerely loving their fellow-creatures, and who hate oppression, 
)mn such conduct," should be, " Men who 2at;€ sincerely their 
atures, and who hate oppression, will condemn such conduct.'* 
mission of the conjunction (by the figure Asyndeton) , gene- 
iTts energy and vividness ; as, "I came, I saw, I conquered." 
tion of the conjunction amplifies the description and fixes 
ion on the details ; as, *' Either bis furniture, or his houset!, 
ses, or his land« must be sold, in order to pay his debts.*' 
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Rule XL VI. — ^An ellipaia^ or omission of son 
word or words necessary to the full construction of 
sentence, is frequently allowable. Thus, instead of saj 
ing, *' He is temperate, he is disinterested, and lie is hi 
nevolent ;" we may avoid repeating the words he is, am 
say, '' He is temperate, disinterested, and benevolent." 

EXERCISE XLYU 

Omit unnecessary/ words in the following. — ^The sun and the 
moon. He has an affectionate brother and an affectionate sister. 
Ayarice and canning may acqaire wealth, bat avarice and can- 
ning cannot gain friends. I admire him and respect him. He 
spoke wisely and acted wisely. Bring to me some paper. 

Annotations. — The following are examples of Ellipsis :— 

1. Of the Artvde, — " The bow and arrows were broken,** that ifl 
** The bow and the arrows were larokMi." See Rules XXm.— XXVl 

2. Of the iSTcmn.—'* I called at the bookseller's,'* that is, "attb 
bookseller's */k)p.'* 

3. Of the AdjecUve,^** AHttle man and woman," that is, " AlittJ 
man and a little woman.*' 

4. Of the Pronoun, — " We speak that we do know, and testi? 
that we have seen." should be, '* We speak that which we do know 
and testify that which we have seen.'* 

6. Of tne Fer6,— **She was young, beautiful, and good," that is 
" She was young, she was beautiful, and she was good." The (mSi 
ariea are sometimes omitted ; as. *' He can read and write," that is 
" He can read and he can write.*' They are freouently used o/wk, *• 
avoid the repetition of the principal verb ; as, *' We have succeeded, 
but they have not," that is, " They have not mcceeded.*^ The auxili 
aries must be repeated, when emphasis is expressed, or when opposi' 
tion is denoted ; as, '* I have seen, and / have heard him too." 

6. Of the ^(;{i;6r6.—'' He reads and writes tM^," that i^ «Heretdi 
wdl and writes well." 

7. Of the Preposition,—*' For him and me," that is, " For himaad 
for me." 

8. Of the Interjection. — ^The ellipsis of the interjection occow 
when the nouns refer to the same person or thing ; 83, '^Oh! mf^ 
ther, my protector !" But the interjection must be repeated, "Sf^ 
the nouns refer to different persons or things ; as, **Ofi/ shame ! 0^ 



9. Sometimes a phrase is omitted : as, " It is our duty to sho^i* 
spect to the virtuous, and [it is our duty to «Ao2(7] deference to curs' 
periors." ^ 

10. The following phrases also are elliptical • — ^** Wo is me,** 9 
is, ** Wo is to me ;" **To let down," that is, ** To let faU down 
" To let blood," that is, " To let out blood ;'* •« To sleep all nigh^ 
that isb '' To sleep during aU the time q/'the night.*' 
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RuLi: XLVn. — ^An ellipsis is not allowable (a.) when 
' vrould cause obscurity, (6.) weaken the force of the 
entence, or (c.) render it ungrammatical ; thus, " We are 
Jipt to love who love us,*' should be, ** We are apt to 
\ove tJiem who love us." 

EXERCISE XLVII. 

(<l) If I can contribute to yonr and my country's glory. A 
w)ble spirit disdains the malice of fortune ; his greatness of soul 
13 not to be cast down. A taste for useful knowledge will pre- 
lude for us a great and noble entertainment, when others leave 
v. (h,J They enjoy a free constitution and laws. (e.J There 
is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their own 
characters. Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspected so 
mucli dissimulation. That is a property most men have, or at 
least many attain. The court of France or England was to be 
the umpire. 

Avoid the Ellipsis, or insert the necessary words in thefoUow^ 
i^ : — ^The doors and windows. A humane, and enlightened 
fTovemment. Beading makes a learned man, study mtlkes a ju- 
dicioiis man, and' conversation makes a polished man. The peo- 
ple of this country possess a healthy climate and soil. Censure 
18 a tax which a man pays the public, for being eminent. Ee- 
flect on the state of human life, and the society of men, as mixed 
I'ith good and with evil. Neither death nor torture was suffi- 
cient to subdue the courage of the chieftain and his intrepid 
foflowers. 

Annotatioxs. — 1. As a general rule, ideas should be conveyed in as 
few words as possible, provided that the meaning is renderedytf// and 
distinct, 

2. In the formation ef sentences, the consistency and adaptation 
of all the words should be carefully observed ; and a regular, clear, 
and con;pspondent construction should be maintained throughout ; 
thus, *'He was more beloved^ but not so much admired as Cinthio," 
is inaccurate ; because Tnore requires than after it, which is no where 
found in the sentence. It should be, ** He was more beloved than 
Cinthio, but not so much admired." " Provisions are plenty" should 
be, "Provisions are plentiful,^ because plenty is a substantive and not 
ftn adjective. '* Several idterations and additions have been made to 
this work," should be, '* This work has received several alterations 
ind additions. 

3. The two great testa of the rules of syntax are— 1. The *«i«c in- 
bended to be conveyed. 2. The idiom of the language. 
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EXERGISS XLVni* 

(lUfer to Rules I. IL and III.) 
There still remains two points for conEideration. The inqra- 
sitive is generally talkative. What avails the best sentiment^ 
if persons do not live conformably to them. The fame of ibk 
person, and of his wonderful actions, were diffused thron^oit 
the country The data was insufficient. The errata was nnnuu^ 
ons. Six months' interest were due. 

Reconciliation was offered, on terms as moderate as was oob* 

sistent with a permanent union. His debts were, as appear, of 

a large amount. To act cautiously, prudently, and honestly, are the 

duty of all men. Him being lost, his parents were greatly afflicted. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our storey 

When our abundance make as wish for more. 

O thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isidah s hallow'd lips with fire. 

EXERCISE XLIX. 

(Refer to Rule IV.) 
Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. To be 
of a pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence towards otherS) 
and to cultivate piety towards God, is the sure means of becoming 
4>eaceful and happy. Contentment, and not wealth, produce 
happiness. The reli^on of these people, as well as their cna- 
toms and manners, were strangely misrepresented. That B1Ipe^ 
ficial scholar and critic, like some renowned critics of our owitc 
have furnished most decisive proofs that they know not the chft* 
racters of the Hebrew language. Every church, and even eveij 
cottage, were plundered. Two with three makes five. 

EXERCISE L. 

(Refer to Rule V.) 
Neither his good disposition, nor his transcendent merit werf 
able to shield him from calumny. Avarice or cruelty were ditf' 
cemible in all their actions. The applause which is due to acti"^ 
beneficence, or the more valuable approbation of a sound con- 
scieilce, have always been the virtuous man's honors. Neither 
the exalted genius, nor the active zeal, even of the great Alfred 
w ere able to remove these evils. 

Lo ! great JSneas rushes to the fight. 
Sprung from a god, and more than mortal bold, 
Him fresh in youth, and me in arms grown older. 
There are many faults in spelling, which neither analogy nor pro- 
nunciation justify. The Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, are 
in two parts. 
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XXERCISE LI. 

iEtftT to Rules VI. and VIL) 
<Ve may snppose that mankind was not, at that time, nnited 
the bonds of a rational societj. The nobility was assured, 
llie would not interpose. It has long been the boast of this 
gdom, that they enjoy a form of government, justly calculated 
€core the happiness of the community. The audience were 
2niIIy composed of the lower order of persons. There were 
reat number of spectators. John, his book. Give me 
tnas' book. James' hat has been stolen. For conscience' 
. For rlghteousness's sake. His son*s wife's brother is 
). The messages of the ambassador of the court of Persia 
deliyered. 

EXERCISE ui. «i 
(Refer to Rule VIIL) 
iomas's, John's, and Henry's yacht has just been launched, 
nas, John, and Henry's caps haye been lost. This house is 
)uke's of Wellington. The anniversary of King William's and 
m Mary's accesiuon to the throne. Queen Victoria and the 
ch Emperor's armies fought side by side in the Crimea. His 
sr's and mother's consent was necessary. They are John 
ell as James's books. He lost not only the chancellor, but 
the king's, confidence. Milton and Shakespeare's works are 
ii admired. These words are Macaulay's, the distinguished his- 
m and poet. Sach virtues were Xenophon's, the Grecian gene- 
and historian's. 

EXERCISE Lm. 
(Refer to Rules IX. and X.) 
liat can be the cause of the parliament neglecting such an 
)rtant matter? What is the cause of the earth moving 
d the sun ? They disregarded the Pretender's, as they called 
imperious demands. This photograph of the French Ern- 
ies is an excellent likeness of his Majesty. These pictures 
he French Emperor comprise a variety of interesting sub- 
I. When two verbs come together, the last is put in the in-* 
ive mood. He is the strongest of the two. He is the taller 
he three. Shakespeare possessed a greater genius than any 
iish writer. John is the tallest of his brothers, but not the 
agest. He, of all others, has displayed the greatest proficiency^ 

Adam, 
The comeh'est oi men since bom, 
Bia sons. The fairest of her daug\itera'E£<7^ 
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EXERCISE LIV. 

(Refer to Rule* XL and XII.) 
A more healthier place cannot be found. It is more 
to lose money, than to save it. The best and most wiseat: 
often meet with disappointments. This is the most qnlriiKkiBi< 
serration that he could make. Sach an assertion 
from the most extreme ignorance. That opinion is too mii' 
to be easily corrected. He exercised the most supreme 
over his associates. That assertion was most nntme. W< 
ton was a most consummate generaL The first spedmea 
more perfect than the second, but the third was the most 
of alL The house is extremely full. The two first in the 
are cherry-trees, the two others are pear-trees. He lool 
markable welL 

EXERCISE LT. 

(Refer to Rules XIIL XIV, and XV,) 
Honesty and dishonesty are opposite qualities ; this 
a man's character, that degrades it. Wealth and poverty 
both temptations; this tends to excite pride, that discontoi 
These kind of proceedings cannot be tolerated. Give me ~ 
pens. Each of them, in their turn, receive the benefits to wliid| 
they are entitled. Every person, whatever be their station, tf 
bound by the duties of morality and religion. Neither of 
men seem to have any idea, that their opinions may be fsW 
The king of Israel and the king of Judah, sat either of them-d 
his throne. Did either of these six boys see the book ? NeitU^ 
of his six pupils have yet returned. Almost the whole inhai^ 
ants of the city visited the exhibition. 

EXERCISE LVI. 

(Refer to Rule X VI.) 
He is not one of those who interferes with matters overwlucl 
he has no control. As I have not received the goods which were 
ordered, I shall thank you to send it immediately. A mind iiH 
spired with the love of truth, will keep all his powers attentive 
to the pursuit of it. The foe is not so forward as we supposed 
them to be. Every one must judge of their own feelings. He 
cannot see any one in prosperity without envying them. Eveiy 
person ought to mind their own business. If a person is unsuc- 
cessful at first, they ought not therefore to be disheartened. 

When, yet a boy, his herds you stole ; 

With angry view, the threatening powt 

Bade thee the fraudful prey restore. 



. 
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EXCRCISB LVn. 

(Refer to Rules XVII. and XVIII.) 

can nm faster than me. Yon Rre a mach greater loser 
\ death than them. They can wiite as neatlj as hhn, ; bat 
a better grammarian than them. 

O thou for ever present in my way, 

Who all my motives, all my toils, surrey, 
talk abont the excetience of temperance, bat they cannot 
bt wherein it consists. Not one of the authors who men- 
this circnmetance is entitled to credit. History shows ns the 
1 and veneration that was always paid to great men. They 
I are very suspicions are generally dishonest. Who did yon 
to ? He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted 
St. Paul wrote to the Christians, most of which were con- 
i Jews. Study att^ntiyely, without which you cannot suc^ 

EXERCISE LVUI. 

(Refer to Rules XIX, and XX,) 

ewild tribes who inhabit the interior of Africa, contemplate 
Ksean with astonishment. The jury which individually 
Ms good character, acquitted the prisoner. Judas, who is 
er name for treachery, betrayed his master with a kiss. 
as the best officer who ever commanded a regiment. This 
> same picture which we saw yesterday. The men and the 
s, which were expected, have just arrived. He is a man 
mows what is proper, and who will not do a dishonorable 
I. The curiosities which he has brought home, and that we 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

EXERCISE LIX. 

(Refer to Rules XXI. and XXII.) 

ey produce oranges, almonds, and many other fruits, nn* 
n to our climates, which lie everywhere open to the passen- 
This is the horse I bought. The way I manage is this, 
will not believe but he received the letter. We state merel} 
we have seen. Edward the First, him who succeeded Henry 
bird, reigned during thirty-five years. Whose houses are 
? John. Whom did you meet ? He and she. To whom 
t)U give the parcel ? To John and he. The city Man- 
ar is shaaited on the Jrwell. The dvrectioii wi\.\x'^\eXX«t ni-j^^ 
the Mbs Wilsons.*' The two M.easta. IjOXL^^aJWOk. ^^^^ 
t. The Lords Bishop of >f anchester at\<V 0Vi%9»^^* 
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S XC RCIS E LX 

(R^fer to Rules XXIIL XXIV ! XXV. and XXVL) 
A camel is a usef al animaL The paintiDg and dciilptare wffl 
his chief stadies. A historical narratiye. Inflaenced bjtoat 
passioo., few of his friends raised a subscription for hiin. % 
failed in the entei^prise, because he paid a little attention to it' 1 
spaniel is a kin<l of a dog. There is a species of an animal calfii 
a seal. A good and a faithful servant attends to his master 
business. There was a great difference between the dispentt 
tions of the law and gospel. History is a useful and interest^ 
study. The secretary and the librarian has amved. Tlie secrt 
tary and librarian were present. He was styled a Protector. Tij 
Severn is derived from Sabrina. 

EXRRCISE LXI. 

(Refer to Rules XXVIL XXVIII. XXIX. and XXX.) 
Who shall we send to announce this intelligence ? He thM^i 
idle and mischievous, rebuke sternly. Who do you suppose hii 
to be ? Let you and he endeavour to improve. I cannot bette 
describe, than by these illustrations,this extraor(Unary occaireaH 
False accusations cannot diminish from his real merit. ISi 
master leanied his pupils geography. They intend to rise tk 
prices of admission. They rose his salary. The ship lajs i 
anchor. If I were him I would act differently. Whom fi 
they say that he is. We heard the thunder to roll. They ww 
heard say it. He needs not proceed in such haste. He dan 
his opponent deny the truth of this assertion. 

EXERCISE LXII. 

(Refer to Rules XXXI. and XXXII.) 
This is a book which proves itself to be written by the persoi 
whose name it bears. Gunpowder is said to be invented ii 
Germany by a monk, a.d. 1344. I cannot excuse the remissoe.* 
of those, whose business it should have been, as it certainly wa 
their interest, to have interposed their good offices. If thes 
men had intended to have acted honorably, they would hav 
taken care to have made .some provision for their creditors. Th 
arguments were sufficient to have satisfied all who heard then 
We expected to have met our friends. He does not look a 
happy as he used to do. After I left Rome, I went to Vieom 
Formerly he has been imprudent. Be that as it will, you oagl 
to go to Edinburgh. 1 liad ratVr tlo\. «.q,<!,«^\. ^'b ^^<«. He ai 

8erted that temperancQ was a ^t^aX XAe^^vvv^* C^^^^^^^*^ 

he Wfi8 Yery happj. 
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EXERCISE LXIII. 

(Jtpfer to Rales XXXIIL XXXIV. and XXXV.) 
TTiey have mistook his meaning. They have spoke their opinions. 
^ has wrote to his father. The pen is broke. The books were 
^pkle. They seen him some days since. He drnnk too macb 
pne. ^0 contentions have arose between them, since their re- 
Ipnciliation. Thou, who hast borne a pai*t in the labor, shall 
il|Be in the rewards. He says that he would gladly forgive him. 
|9.flaid that he wonld pay the money to-morrow. I think that he 
iMld, If he wishes to do so. The money has already, or will here- 
Kter^ ^ P&icl to him. He said that he would have paid the money^ 
rbe leceiyed a remittance. He studies, as if he expects a prize. 
SiBT studied, as if he expected a prize. By observing of these 
Ides yon may avoid ndstakes. 

EXERCISE LXIV. 

iEU/er to RuUs XXXVL XXXVIL XXXVIII. and XXXIX.) 
« Do this first, you may do what you wish afterwards. The 
bmftn women contributed all their rings and jewels voluntarily, 
V watSAi the government. Knowledge is only to be acquired by 
Ipplication. During the rest of his consular year, Bibulus could 
Wy eseape outrage by not only avoiding all assemblies of the 
iM^e, bat every solemn and important meeting of the senate. 
le did not think that he would ever return to England. The 
Itatk is made in a distinct enough manner to be visible. I scl- 
bm or ever see him. He gained almost nothing by the trans- 
ictioii. I would sooner have this book than that. Precept no? 
liscipline is not so forcible as example. Since then he has beei^ 
'Ciy nnhappy. 

EXERCISE LXV. 

{Refer to Rules XL. XLL and XLII.) 

The prize-money was distributed between the four regiments. 
^ was divided equally amongst two persons. He besought of 
is to hear his explanation of the matter. He was banished 
lis country. He was expelled the school. He resides at Russia. 
B& office is at Regent-street. He resides in Madrid. He landed 
fcl Falmouth. He lives in No. 10, Pall Mall. We are often dis- 
ilipointed of things, which before possession promised much en • 
iofment. I have frequently <lesired their company, but hitherto 
I have always been disappointed in that pleasure. He wats 
iband incompetent for the duties of his office. Without he study 
aore attentively, he will not succeed. 
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SXEBCTSB LZVI. 

(Refer to BuUs XUIL and XLFF.) 
Neither despise or oppose what yon do not understand, 
is not as diligent as his brother. I mnst^ however, heaoi 
to own that I have been mistaken. 

I nin'd a bob ; 
And snch a son^ as all men hail d ma iMipFJ. 

We are generally pleased with aoj little accomplishments i| 
mind or body. He has too mnch sense and pmdenee thiit| 
become a dape to snch artifices. The matter was no soener ] 
posed, bnt he privately withdrew, in order to consider it 
would not either do it himself, nor let me do it. It will i 
neither the intellect nor delight the imagination. 

EXEBCiSE ixvn. 
(Refer to Rule XLV.) 
The resolution was not the less fixed, that the secret was 
communicated to very few. He opposed the most 
cormptioDs of the age, so that his doctrines were embraerf i 
great numbers. He is more bold, but not so wise, as his ooil'j 
panion. Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than kBOt*; 
ledge. We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we vmi 
either for the def amiug of, or to annoy our neighbours. Be aioi* 
ous rather about acquiring knowledge , than to display it. 

EXERCISE LXVm. 

(Refer to Rules XLVL and XL VII.) 
His crimes had brought him into extreme distress and eoslwiM 
perplexity. By these happy labours, they who sow and !«% 
will rejoice together. In the reign of Heniy IL all foreign cm* 
modities were plenty in England. The first project was to 
shorten discourse by cutting poljrsyllables into one. No peW* 
was ever so perplexed, or sustained the mortifications as he h^ 
done to-day. It was an unsuccessful undertaking, which, bI« 
though it has failed, is no objection at all to an enteipiuo so 
well concerted. The Romans gave not only the freedom of ^« 
city, but capacity for employment to several towns in Gaol, Sp«i>) 
snd Germany, 
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EXERCI8B LXIX. 

mid not wiUinglj hart the feelings of one individaal, who 
ostly consider their rights to be invaded by my promotion, 
ociety, to shew how mnch interest it takes in such dis- 
ss, has allowed me the nse of their rooms. He was dressed 
urment from the size of which I concluded to be hereditary 
fanulj. Hear one that in thy youth thon professed to 
There is a business which, till it takes some turn, I can- 
ive this place in prudence. 

XXIRCISE LXX. 

d Byron's appearance at that time was the finest I ever 
, Intrinsic merit must give rank to its possessor, let him be 
» and what, and whence he might. His look impressed you 
he idea that, if he livedo he would have made a figure in 
Ten years have prepared a very different sort of world to 
in than lliat which I should have found in 1812. 

EXERCISE LXXI. 

;es of deafness are very rare ; indeed, I do not remember 
'e seen any except very aged people. Flatteries are mos| 
ible when they are spoken with ease, which I must con- 
& does. Our Parliament would reject any petition under 
node of signature, to which you have thrown open your 
and u^ered into your nationsd assembly. Every one oi us 
concern about your health. 

JCXERCISE LXXn. 

3 enough to punish the piratical acts on the doers of them, 
had their faults like we all have. I feared that consider- 
ie prominent part he had played, his absence will be 
d. His name had only been used once alon^ with the 
gentlemen as partners in this speculation. My love to bu- 

is not great without my capacity was 'better. He in- 
ly granted an interview to whomsoever asked one. His 

from before twenty years old, was frequenteJ by many 
LS of the graver sort. 

is exercise and the eleven others irniuediately followiffig it, are 
ed exdtmvely from qaestions proposed to Candidates for ftdmifl- 
► the Eoy»l Military College, Sandhurst *, aiA tccrov ""EaaBasi^ 
^apers issued to Candidates for Direct OoTDa£L\B!KVQiosu 
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EXERCISE LXXIII. 

In his company I passed one of those pleasant honrs, 
alone fall to the share of the pedestrian. I have taken noticf] 
this sort of discourse some days ago. A few years ago I ' 
b({ ashamed to argue upon such a matter. Honesty requires 
though you be prodigal of your own lives, yet not to be 80 
those of others. All industry, or rather all the fruit of indi 
are the result of good laws. I shall not desert him, tbongii' 
mean uor meant to profit by his friendship. 

EXERCISE LXXIY. 

There is no branch of my family, with whom I have oof' 
muLiicated, who does not fully concur with me in these ymii 
She was touched at seeing one whom she knew by deacripti|l 
must be her fathei^s friend. If Mr. Lincoln chose to thiff 
overboard his old opinions, if he could bring himself to adoplli) 
ideas of his opponents, then the war might have been avoaUi 
Truth was the virtue he chiefly valued, and when he found ^ 
would be ready, to allow for some defects. 

EXERCISE LXXV. 

He liked to go to bed as soon as supper was over, lest nif 
summons came, lacse ballads neithei; represent the colloqvil 
language nor that found in books. One ought to know their ofl 
neighbours better than a stranger can. I am sure yon wodl 
have done quite as well as mo. This author writes in gold 
English, well and vigorously, and worthy of his subject. I htre 
been the cause of preventing many hard things to be said of 
him. 

EXERCISE LXXVI. 

It was not by flights of oratory that he impressed his hearec8» 
but that he built up his arguments with logical accuracy. The 
owners of the first four volumes should purchase the fifth to avoid 
remaining incomplete. The mode of reckoning time in Italy is 
different from the rest of Europe, the day commencing at half 
an hour after sunset, and is reckoned on for the whole twenty- 
four hours. His Majesty tried to pick a quarrel, saying tlttt 
neither Portuguese, English, French, or Spaniards had ever asked 
him to take off his crown. Of course, I said that I deai»ed to 
behold near to, such a beautiful object. 
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KXERCISE LXXVII. 

)Tind a number of pasaenojers taking coffee, and followed 
sxample, sitting at little tables along the pavement. Very 
ftople understand, and therefore unintentionally misrepre- 
im. I am the representative of a honest city. The name 
uis Philippe is never mentioned by him or his family, except 
usurper. Each knew that the love of the other was thebs. 
text man laid down flat and fired. He now wished he was 

EXERCISE LXXVIII. 

hould as soon have thought of voting for Mr. Sutton to the 
ion of a Scottish judge as voting Mr. Abercrombie to the 
of the House of Commons. He entered mto a defence of 
ime which had been brought against him. It is not likely 
le did more in the matter than to accept the offer. To be re- 
d as an infidel, my companion cared little about. The dif- 
b ambassadors walked in procession, each accompanied Ly 
retainers. 

EXERCISE LXXIX. 

! keeps the peace among the natives and the colonists, md 
leither takes undue advantage of the other. He will be 
by one whom he little thinks is likely to help him. The 
ook place on Monday, which was signalized by another plot 
ce away the king's life, but being detected in time proved 
ive. That he should have been angry at the dismissal of 
whom he thought was the only person who was fit for the 
land, was to be expected. 

EXERCISE LXXX. 

was moved that, whereas, the working of the new system 
iy in action being unsatisfactory, it was not desirable to ex- 
its operation. I found there Messrs. A., B., and 0., the 
jr of whom has just anived from England. If this had 

foretold to him, would it not require all the glow of en- 
ism to make him believe it. Nothing will contribute so 

to make prices steady as by our leaving our merchants un- 
ed by restrictions. A word, expression, or sentence now 
;d, are said to be obsolete. The town engine was soon on 
lot, but found of little use, owing to the inconvenience of 
ig water. 
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EXEBCISE LXXXI. 

The high reputation, which he afterwards obtaioed, came tw 
late to gladden that heart, which, of all othera, woold havemoit 
rejoiced at it. There was a chance of him reoayeriDg his seniilb 
Colambns fondly hoped to have rendered the natives, citSM 
and indastrions subjects of the crown. We are net condeBuH^ 
to toil through half a folio, to be convioGed that the writer W 
broke his promise. I have proceeded in the revisal as far, iii 
somewhat farther, than the fifteenth book. 

XXERCISE LKXXIL 

More complete happiness than that I have described, seldom 
falls to the lot of mortals. This is one of those duties which 
requires peculiar circumspection. A vision came before him,ai 
constant, and more terrible than, that from which he had eseapeL 
Leave John and I to toil and work* The champions having ji$ 
began their ^sareer, the king stopped the combat. She is at tint 
period of life, which is neither affected bj the follies of y^ 
or the infirmities of age. The barons had little more to xiiy^ 
besides the power of their families. 

EXERCISE T.mrtfTT- 

Who is that person who I saw you introduce, and present 
hi in to the duke? I ofier observations that a long and cheqieied 
pilgrimage have enabled me to make on man. Every chacli 
'iud sect of people have a set of opinions peculiar to themselvfli* 
There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever will ii- 
cline him to offend. Neither the time nor the place of his Mrth 
are known with certainty. After I visited Europe, I returned to 
America. We are now poor, and wisdom bids us to conform to 
our humble situation. Agreeable to your request, I send this 
letter. 

EXERCISE liXXXrV. 

Propriety of pronunciation, is the giving to every word the 
•ound which the politest usage of the language appropriates toil 
That faction, who most powerfully and most courageously opposei 
his arbitrary pretensions, were completely overthrown. The febki 
of the ancients are many of them highly instinctive. Adveni^ 
both taught you to think and reason. The two armies fongbt) 
and great numbers were slam on either side. A pretext wasonij 
wanted to unsheath the sword, and this was furnished by (be 
Achaean states, who insulted the deputies of Rome. 
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EXSB(H8E LXXXV. 

In ihls way a Charlemagne, an Alfred, or a Ni^leon, were 
Haliled to aocofflplish 6ach prodigies of labor. Can ParliaraeHt 
ii^ «o dead lo its dignity and dotj, as to gi^e their support to 
Mdi a measore? T^e namber of oysters inorease. We are so 
iiAde as to be capable, not only of perceiving, bnt also of being 
jpttesed with, or pained by, the yarions objects, by which we are 
•ttvonnded. If any member absents himself, he mast forf^ a 
jgunea. These real or imaginary treasures are vanished ; and no 
gold mines are now to be found in Arabia. 

EXERCISE LXXXVI. 

. When we compare the works of nature with those of art, we 
■|mI that the former has great superiority over the latter. It 
flfi? reasonable to expect, that something would have been done. 
Jli^is to be lamented, that our author did not finish what was so 
^jVooessfally beg^n. There never has, nor, I believe, will be, a 
hj^ of his conversion. The enemy's troops were so situated, 
that he was obliged to repeat the attack, lest he should have lost 
the advantage already gained. Previous to withdrawing across 
the Elbe, Eugene took post at Mockem, and there stood firm. 

EXERCISE LXXXVII. 

History is not only a valuable part of knowledge, but opens 
tb door to other departments of knowledge. As to the common 
notion of ministers being afraid to make war, I cannot under- 
itead upon what it can be grounded. The Arcadians being an 
bbnd people, they were unskilled in navigation. She was about 
to have spoken when I came in. He was banished the country. 
Thalia was not only famed for his knowledge of nature, but for 
his moral wisdom. No person could speak stronger, nor behave 
liobler, than our young advocate, for the cause of toleration. 

EXERCISE LXXXVni. 

He received and announced the joyful intelligence to his friends. 
As he lay indulging himself in state, he sees, exactly over his 
had| a Ottering sword, hung by a single hair. We shall begin 
99r nairative at that period where real and authentic history 
e^mmences. Not one of these accounts deserve credit. Nothing 
odukl make him swerve out of the path of duty and honor. The 
Assyrians have formerly been a powerful nation. His enemies 
exclaimed^ hia friends were offended at s\idi xvxi'aSkT^^J^XL^^^x^*. 
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EXERCISE LXXXIX. 

Oar pleasures are purer, w4ien consecrated by nations, mi 
cherished by the greatest geuii among men* The Dei^ dir^blf 
between the chembims. If reasons were as plenty as IMt^ 
berries, I would give no man a reason on compulsion. It hsd^ 
prodigious quantity of windows. I have the American copyflf 
*^ Gibbon's History.'' I do not like these kind of men. Janm 
used to compare him to a cat, who always fell upon her 1^ 
This is one of those highwaymen, that was condemned last sei- 
sions. 

EXEBCISE XC. 

A child of four years old was thus cruelly deserted by its pi- 
rents. This account is very different to what I told you, I 
found that your affairs had been managed in a different maimer 
than what I had advised. These words have the same sense if 
those others. The Romans had no other subsistence hut thi 
scanty pillage of a few farms. He has eaten no bread, nor dnol 
no water, these two days. Let him know, that I shall be overii 
the spring, and that by all means he sells the horses. 

EXERCISE xci. 
I shall ever depend on your constant friendship, kind memorft 
nnd good offices, though I were never to see or hear the effects 
of them, like the trust we have in benevolent spirits, who, thoagk 
we never see or hear them, we think are constantly sernng md 
praying for n'^. No man had ever less friends and more enemifls> 
The youth and inexperience of the prince, he was only fifteen 
years of age, declined a perilous encounter. Elizabeth was not 
unconcerned ; she remonstrated to James. If an atheist wwW 
peruse the volume of nature, he would confess, that there was * 
God. 

EXERCISE XCn. 

Lord Sidney was one of the wisest and most active governors, 
which Ireland had enjoyed for several yeara. Who, instead of 
being useful members of society, they are pests of mankind. I* 
is against the laws of the realm, which, as they are preserved 
and maintained by your Majesty's authority, so we assure our- 
selves, you will not suffer them to be violated. Be not diverted 
from thy duty by any idle reflections the silly world may make 
upon you. It is surprising that this people, so happy in inven- 
tion, have never penetrated beyond t.\v^ eUvaents of geometry* 
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BXEBGISE XCIIT. 

J3khat celebrated work was neai-ly ten years published, before 
I^H^portaQce was at all understood. A great mass of rock, 
^t(^M together by the hand of nature, Avith wildaess and con- 
nji^p,- strike the mind with more grandeur than if they were ad- 
^^^ to one another with the most accurate symmetry. 

^^ ' Reasoned whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

'^^^ lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

This treaty was made at earl Moreton the govemoi-'s castle. 
Who were these documents and letters addressed to ? 

EXERCISE XCIV. 

' As to his general conduct, he deserved punishment as much, 
jOf-inore than his companion. He left a son of a singular 
ihwacter, and behaved so badly that he was put in prison. I 
ISteoded to have written the letter, before he had solicited me to 
^80. In his conduct was treachery, and in his words faithless 
professions. All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion of 
friends, and the diminution of his estate, were not able to shake 
his principles. ' 

^ EXERCISE XCV. 

He will one day reap the reward of his labor, if he is diligent 
and attentive. Until that period comes, let him be contented 
•nd patient. How happy are the virtuous, who can rest on the 
protection of the powerful arm, who made the earth and the 
herrens ! To the resolutions which we have, upon due consider- 
ation, once adopted as rules of conduct, let us adhere firmly. 
Good as the cause is, it is one from wbicli numbers are de- 
serted. 

EXERCISE XCVr. 

He acted conformable with his instructions, and cannot be 
censured justly. The orators did not forget to enlarge them- 
selves on so popular a subject. Everything that we here enjoy, 
'hange, decay, and come to an end. All float on the surface of 
he river which is running to a boundless ocean, with a swift 
Qrrent. He has travelled much, and passed through many stormy 
ea3 and lands. A good and well cultivated mind is far more 
referable than rank or riches. When we succeed in our plans, 
i is not to be attributed always to ourselves ; the aid of others 
ften promote the end, and claim ouv ack\iovj\fcii^tftfi»X« 
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IXER0ISS XCVII. 

If we consult the Improyement of mind, or the health ofhoiff 
It is well known, exefoise is the great iastrnment for |n tww tf iK 
both. The house framed a remonstrance, where thej S|iiJr 
with great freedom of the king^s prerogatiTe. This Is tiir 
person who we are so mnch obliged to, and who we expected iP 
have seen, when the favor was conferred. His conduct was^ 
provoking^ that many will condeain him, aad a few wiH pitjr hiit^ 

EXERCiss xcvni. I 

Not a creatnre is there that moves, nor a v^table that giowa;i 
but what, when minutely examined, famish materials of piM' 
admiration. He is a person of large property, but does not 
possess the esteem of his neighbonrs. I know not whether Jdii 
was the author, but I understood it to bo he. Wlien we see bii 
men to be honored and prosperous in the world, it is some (fit 
couragement to vui;ue. Neither flatter or contemn jour sop^. 
riors in rank« 

EXERCISE XCIX* 

We should be careful not to follow the example of manjptf- 
sons, to censure the opinions, manners, and cnstoms of others^ 
merely because these tilings are foreign to us. Steadj iqipli- 
cation, as well as genius and abilities, are necessary in order to 
acquire distinction. There can be no doubt, but that the ^• 
sures of the mind excel those of sense. John is the most leaned 
and accomplished of all the other students, that belong to tbb 
academy. Charity to the poor, when it is governed by know- 
ledge and pmdencei there are no persons who will not admit it 
to be a virtue. 

EXERCISE c. 

The climate of England is not so pleasant as those of France, 
Spain, or Italy. Though the scene was a veiy afifecting one, ^^ 
showed a little emotion on the occasion. To despise others ou 
account of their poverty, or to value ourselves for our wealtl^i 
'are dispositions highly culpable. She lamented the unhappjfftte 
of Lucretia, who seemed to her another name for chastity. 1 
intended to have written to you yesterday. The task was the 
easier performed, from the cheerfulness with which he engaged 
in it. He who is diligent you should commend. He wi-oie tO) 
and cautioned, the captain agaiuat it. 
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EXERCISE CI. 

^J^ILkn seems to have been well acqnaiated with his own ge- 
|^,4ipd to know what it was that nature had bestowed upon 
§jiiHM«i bdiantifnllj than i^ion others. Nor is it then a weU 
n^ gnfist, affording only an oneasj sensation, and brings al- 
^ vkh it a mixtore of concern and compassion. Oon^ersa- 
^1 ii the bnsmeas, add let every one that pleases add their opi- 
011 freety. He had not acted with that loyalty as was expected, 
very one of the rebels were banished from his native country. 
1 1 had known the distress of my friend, it would be my duty 
>X6Ueve him. 

''■ EXEBCISE till. 

. |It 18 then from a cnltivation of the perceptive faculties, that 
lieiinily can attun those powers of conception, which are essen- 
ill to taste. Mr. Locke having been introduced by Lord Shaf- 
esboiy to the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Halifax, these 
hiee noblemen, instead of conversing with the philosopher, on 
iterary subjects, in a very short time sat down to cards. He 
Mdy promised me a loan of the book. They framed a protest 
iHiere they repeated their claims. 

EXERCISE cm. 
Theve are many more ^lining qualities in the mind of man, 
bit there is none so useful as discretion. A large stone that I 
luppened to ^nd, .after a long search, by the sea-shore, served me 
for an anchor. Thus ended the war with Antiochns, twelve 
JBtra after the second Punic war, and two after it had begun. 
Noah, on account of his godliness, and his family were the only 
persons preserved from the Flood. There is no disease as dan- 
gerous as the want of common sense. 

EXERCISE CIT. 

Who can reflect on the state of the poor disciples, whilst our 
)lessed Lord lay under the dominion of death, without sharing 
heir sorrows ? I and you love reading. It is true what he 
ays, but it is not applicable to the point. On the death of 
)landins, the young emperor, Nero, pronounced his funeral ora- 
bn, and he was canonized among the gods, who scarcely de- 
^srved the name of a man. Several of our English words, some 
bntmies ago, had different meanings to tVio^ V^v^^V^n^ti^^* 
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ClKnCTSE cv. 

He was a man whose vices were very givnt, anrl har! tlie art to 
cooceal them from the eyes of the public It requires mrore' " 
than you possess, to make a man to belieye that prodigalitf' 
not a vice. The river had overflown its banks. It were 
for the insurgents, and fortunate for the king, if the blood tM( 
was now shed, had been thought a sufficient expiation for tfie 
offence* He proceeded to demonstrate that death was not an evil 
The servant must have an undeniable character. 

EXERCISE cvi. 

He accordingly draws out his forces, and offers battle to Hier|L 
who im mediately accepted it. By letters, dated the 8rd of Miy, 
we learn that the West India fleet arrived safely. Scarce had 
this book made its appearance, than it was attacked. There 9 
nothing more pleases mankind, as to have others to admire tad 
praise their performances, though they are never so trivial To 
be sold, the stock of Mr. Smith, left off business. 

EXERCISE CVII. 

He tells them, that the time shall come, that tho temple should 
be graced with the presence of the Messiah. Neither do I think 
that anything could be more entertaining, than the story of i^ 
exactly told, with such observations, and in such a spirit, style, 
and manner, as you alone are capable of performing it. I pray 
you, tarry all night, lodge here, that thy heart may be meny. Is 
any nation sensible of the lowness of their manners. In the or- 
der as they lie in the preface. On the east and west sides. 
America is washed by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

EXEKCISE CVIII. 

"Whenever I call upon him, he always enquires for you. H 
you please to employ your thoughts on that subject, you wonU 
easily conceive the miaerable condition that many of us are in- 
All that can now be urged, is the reason of the thing, and this 
I shall do. By this institution, each legion, to whom a certair 
portion of the auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itsell 
every species of lighter troops, and of missile weapons. The 
Nile flows down the country above five Imndietl miles from i^ 
tropic of Cancer, and marks on either side the extent of fertility 
bjr the ineasnre of its inundation. 
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SUBJECT AND VKlli3. 
(Siee Huh TV) 
^1. C€u) When two or more singiilar noons connected by and 
BjC»iy different names for the same thing, or where there ex- 
Kjipme resemblance in their meanings, many of our old .writers 
B W mngvlar verb ; as, 
"HDI'God, whose nature and property is ever to have mercy. '-^ 

HitCGT. 

^iMy hope and strength is perished.^ — Old Test. 
^Bm worship and strength is in the clouds.' — Psalms. 
* ProsperUy and success was expected.* — Bp. Potter. 

— ^LowRES* English Grammar, 

^^ So also, [in modern English], if the subject has a plural for m^ 
4jtt still regarded as one thing : as, 

'The ** Pleasures of Memory" was published in 1792, and 
^ ' became at once popular.' — A. Cunningham. 

- Xtk) Though if the exact title be dropped, and merely suggests 
HiAibject, the verb is plural, if the subject is plural ; as, 

' My " Lives" are reprinting.' — Johnson. 
(d.) It is this principle that explains many proverbial expres- 
bns ; as, 

* Fair and softly goes far.' 

* Slow and sure out-travels haste.' 

,Thfiy may indeed be regarded as elliptical — * What goes fair and 
'■' r croes far.' But the two words really make up in each case a 
-) idea ; and it is of the idea the affirmation is made. 

— The Handbook of the English Tongue. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE RELATIVE. 
• (See Rule XVII L) 
312. Each of the following passages is inaccurate : — 
' ^jTTi I accuse, 

* The city gates by this has entered.' — Coriolanus, 

* Better leave undone, than by our deeds acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we serve's away.' 

— AntBny and Cleopatra. 
The explanation, however, of the error is by no means difficult. 
Here is an Ellipsis. The full forms would be, ' He whom I accuse 
Imb entered the city gates ;' ' He whom we serve is away.' 

— Latham's English Language.^ 

* A Solecism is violation of the laws of Syntax ; as, ** Tham w," in- 
liead of ** They are, " A Barbarism is a violation of Etymology (1.) by 
tii« use of obsolete words ; as, erstf whilom^ peradventure ; (2. ) by the 
extravagant employment uf new words ; as, hauteur for haughtinesa ; 
iflUe^ lettres tor polite Uteraiure. 
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813. Figures of Speech are intentional devtaSu^i 
the usnal spelling, sjmtactical construction, or 
application, of words. 

dl4. They are divided into diree classes — 1. Fig 
of Orthography. 2. Figures of Syntax. 3. Figures jj 
Rhetoric. 

1. FIGURBS OP ORTHOGRAPfiV. 

315. The figures of Orthography are intenti<mal iifi 
viations from the usual form or spelling of words. '\ 

316. The figures of Ortnography are, AphmrSns, Syncdfl, Aj^ 
eSpe ; Prosthisis^ Paragdge^ Diaerigisy S^fuaresUy and Tmesu 

317. Aphssr&tis cuts off a letter at qrllable from the hegimna^^ 
Ti word ; as, Against for against. j 

318. Syncdpe rejects a letter or fljUable from the middle d \ 
word ; as, o'er for ouer ;8€*nniaht{oT sevennigkt, 

319. Apocdpe cuts off a leOer or syllaUe from the end ol a^^V^ 
as, <V for the; mom for morning. Apkaerem^ Syncope^ and ii/N'4' 
are included under the general name Elision^ which signi&n tt( 
cutting off a letter or syllable either at the beginning ^ muSile^ or of 
of a word. i 

320. Prosthesis adds a letter or gyllaUe to the beginning of a woA; 
as, arise for m^. EpenthSsis is the insertion of a letter or qrlhtk 
in the 9nt(^e22e of a word ; as in black-a-moor for black-moor. i, 

321. Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; fli 
awaken fcr awake. 

322. Diser^sis is the mark -placed over the latter of two TOwdi 
to denote that Uiey are to be pronounced, not as a diphthmg, Itf 
separately, as in atrial. 

323. Synxr^sis is the contraction of two vowels or two i^ibUa 
into one ; as, ae in Israel, ie in alienate. Two words are aoo &«- 
quently contracted into one ; as, ^Tis, for it is. 

324. 7m6«2« is the separation of the parts of a compound irori 
by introducing a word between them ; as, " Jo God wardj^fbaii^ 
'' Toward God." 

325. Figures of Orthography are seldom found in Prose. Sad 
contractions as, caii't for cannot; shan't for shall not, etc., are 
chiefly colloquial. 

n. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

326. Figures of Syntax are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary construction of words. 

327. The figures of Syntax are Ellipsis j Pleonasm, 
lUr^lldge, and Hyperbdton. 
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^,^_jf. Ellipsis is the omission of words necessary to 
app^y the reffuiar or full construction, (see Bale XL V I.) 

,JQfyf,r*'^Uqpsi8 18 a fiffoie bjr whicha woid is taken in two senseB 
t oiioe, ti^e litecal and ue metaphorical ; 9fi, ^* Philip went down to 
tt ehy of Samaria, and preached Christ unto them/^ [1. e. the citi- 
31IB.] 1 and thou are qrlleptically the same as we. 

329. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfiaous 
IT nimecessary words ; as, '^ I went home full of a 
reat many senons reflections." Here the words " a greai 
kmy" are superfluous, and should be omitted. 

Obs. 1. — Pleonasm is a fault which should be aToided. It is 
Bowafale only when it repeats an idea in order to impress it mfsc^ 
xongly, or in poetry ; as, " I saw it with my own eyes ;" " Tlie 
^oHfirt isle." 

(m. 2. — Tautology is the repetition of the same meaning in dif- 
t|Bt words ; as, ^^ An oJd^ ancient city." 

";(%9. 8. — Asyndeton is the omission d conjunctions ; as, ^^ I came, 
mWj I conquer^." It frequently imparts energy and animation to 
le nanratiTe. Polysyndeton is the repetition of conjunctions, and 
is. used when we wish to dwell impressively on {^rticulacs; as, 
,!jMBnt, and valor, and generosity rendered him illustrious." 
^6^8, 4 — Periphrasis^ or Circumlocutum, is the use of several 
Olds to denote one object ; as, ^^ Thejmoeofthe grape,''^ for, wine. 

380. EnaUage is the use of one part of speech for 
tistker ; as, " Slow rises worth by poverty depressed." 
tere the adjective slow is used for the adverb slowly. 

\Qb9. — EnaUdge^ as implying the use of one part of speech for 
loflier, should be used very sparingly. It also means a substitu- 
on of one gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of 
le «ame woM for another ; as, *^ Caesar crosses the Rubicon and 
Kers Italy," that is, '^ crossed the Rubicon and entered Italy." 

331. Hyperldton is the transposition of words; as, 
Silver and gold have I none." 

Obs. — Hynerbdton is frequently used in poetry. It must not be 
iqptloyed when it produces ambiguity or obscurity ; thus, " If lie 
as not the greatest king, he was the best actor of majesty at kast^'^ 
loold be, ^^ he was at least the best actor of majesty." 

ni, FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

332. FHgurea of Rhetorio are deV\at\oiv&ltcyccL<!asi^'t^v 
\^ application and literal meanmg oi ^.n^xSl tit ^^^^^- 
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333. The principal Figures of Rhetoric are — Sit'lfk 
or Comparison^ Metaphor ^ Allegory^ Metonymy, Syim 
doche or Comprehension^ Person^ation or Prosopop^ 
Antithesis, A lliLsion^ Apostrophe^ Hyperbole^ Irony , iSsQi 
casm, Paraleipsis, and Climax, » 

Ohs. — Figures of words are sometimes called tropes ; as, " W# 
lisgton was the shield and sword of England.^* 

334. A Simile is a formal comparison expressed \tV 
the sign like or as ; as, ^^ He was like a lion in battle^ 
" Thy word is as a lamp to my feet."^ ii 

Ohs. — ^A simile should be natural, striking, and suitable to ^ 

subject; as, ^ 

*' Like the leaves of the forest, 'when snmmer is green, 

That host with their bamiers at sunset were seen ; 1 

Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, ^ 

That host on the morrow lay scattered and strown.*' — Byron. 

335. A Metaphor is a comparison without the sigA- 
like or as ; " He was a lion in battle i" *' Thy word is a. 
lamp to my feet*' 

Ohs. — ^If in a simile the sign of comparison (like or as) be dropped, 
the figure becomes a metaphor ; thus, *^ He was lila: a lion,*' is »< 
simile ; " He is a Zw»," is a metaphor. The simile is the figoreflf 
calm description ; the metaphor^ the figure of passion. The simiji^ 
compares two objects, and is therefore weaker than the metajto^i 
which seems to identify two objects. 

336. An Allegory is a continuation of scver?.l ittflte* 
pliors re erring to the same subject 

Ohs. — Parables and fables are allegories. There is a beautiful 
allegory in the 80th Psalm, in which the Jewish nation is repre- 
sented under the symbol of a vine : — 

' Metaphors should not be employed except when suitable oidi* 
nary terms are wanting, or when they are more significant or liew* 
tiful than ^e ordinary words. 

They should not be Jar-fetched : in other words, they should be 
clear, easy, and natural. Tbis rule is transgressed in ArmstFOQ^s 
** tenacious paste of solid milk," for cheese. 

Figurative language of any kind, and ordinary langaage, should no* 
be so intermixed, that part of a sentence must be understood figoi*' 
tively, and part, literally. The following sentence is, therefore, ex- 
ceptionable. Penelope, bewailing the abrupt departure of Telem*- 
chus, is made to speak thus, in Pope's translation of the Odyssey:- 
**Now from my fond embraoe, by tempests torn, 
Our other column of the state is borne : 
Nor took a kind adieu, nox sougfit coKweiiC* 
A column^ certainly, cannot "be "VAam^A. Iot wcfc VidA.V(v<j faT«xi4l>«s^ 
/or not seeking a>;weu«.-GRANi?s EnyllaK Gramiuar, 
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"Tbda liast broneht a vine out of E^ypt; thon hast cast ont the 
imJISbsBj and planted it. Thou prepareast roem 1>efore it« and didst 
ma» it to take deep root, and it iilled the land. The hills were cover- 
id with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the gocni- 
jr cedars. It sent out its boughs unto the sea, and its branches unto 
Kd-nver. Why hast thou broken down its hedges, so that all they 
rho pass by the way do pluck it ? The boar out of the wood doth 
— "1 it and the wild beast of the field doth devour it." 



337. Metonymy is a figure by which the cause is put 
for the effect J or the effect for the cause ; as, " He reads 
MiUon/^ that is, ** MtUorCs works ;" *' Grey hairs should 
be respected ;" that is, " Old age should be respected." 

Ohs, — ^It also substitutes the sign for the thing signified ; as, ^* He 
Beamed the sceptre,^^ that is, ^^ the sovereignty,^^ It also pats the 
general for the special, and the special tot the general ; as, ** Preach 
tile gospel to every creature,^'* that is, " to every human being ;" 
'' Give us this day our daUv bready^'' that is, " all the necessaries of 
iile." It also sabstitutes the abstract for the concrete term ; as, 
•' There Honour comes, a pilgrim ^ey, 
To deck the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there." — Collins. 

338. Synecdoche is a figure by which the whole is put 

EOT a part, or a part for the whole, or the container 
or the thing contained ; as, ''^ All the world wondered " 
tbat is, " Every one wondered ;" " A sail appeared,*' 
(liat is, " A ship appeared;" ** He is fond of the bottle,^' 
that is, of [the drink contained in] the bottle." 
(Hts^ — Metonymy and Synecdoche are closely allied. 

389. Personification, or Prosopopeia, is that figure <»f 
speech, by which we attribute life and action to inani- 
ftSiite objects ; as, ** The sea saw it and fled." 

Obs. — On personification as applied to gender, see 32. 

• 840. Antithesis^ or contrast^ compares things contrary 
or different; as, *' Though df^^p yet clear;'" "though 
gtentle yet not dull .' ' ^ 

^ €h!S» Antithesis is employed chiefly in the delineation of charac- 
y^ A continued succession of antitheses must be avoided, other* 
\rme our expressions may appear too studied and laboured. 

» Consistency must be observed in the use oi t\i^ ^^t<&^ ^i1 «w^^^% 
tJjiM 8bake8peare*B ** To take up arms against a 8*»xi x>i \rcavi5w«sii' "^ 
aooDMstent, bwumae we do not take up arras a^«bSxi&\. a. sea* 
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341. AUurioTiy is a reference to something sapposed 
to be already known; as, ** Fling but a stone, the giaot 
dies." Here there is an allusion to the fiant GoKahf 
who was slain by David with a stone discharged froa 
a sling. 

342. Apostrophe^ is a turning off from the subject ta 
address some person or thing; as, ^' O Dmtk, where is 
thy sting?" " Grave^ where is thy victory?" 

Obs. — ^In (»rder to constitute an apo$lropkt^ the object addrami 
most he absent^ dead, or inanimate. 

343. HyperboUj or exciggeration^ magnifies cff dimi- 
nishes an object beyond its proper bounds; as, ^*'Biim 
of blood, and hills of lilain;" *^ it is fen thaji nothing.^ 

0&9.— Hyperbole shoald never be used in pone, in the denUn 
of anything familiar. In poetry we must take care lest the^im 
degenerate into bombastic langoage. 

344. Irony is a figure by which we express ourselm 
in a manner contrary to our thoughts ; as, when we say, 
" Well done 1" and mean, " Badly done.** 

Obs. — ^Irony is nsed, not with an intention to deceit, bat in 
order to add force to oar obecrvations ; the real sentimenti d ^ 
speaker are shown by a sneering accent^ and the extravaganet i 
praise, as when we say of a tkie/^ " He is very honest, indeei'' 
Sarcasm, (a kind of irony,) is intended to insult and mar&j^ 
person ; thus, the Jews said sarcastically to Christ — " He safri 
others ; himself he cannot saye.'' 

345. Paraleipsisj or omission^ is a figure by whidft 
speaker pretends to omit what in reality he mentions, 
and strongly enforces; as, ** His idleness, not to maiim 
his dishonesty, disqualifies him for the situation." 

346. Climax, or amplification^ is an ascent froiD& 
lower to a higher interest ; as, ** Tribulation workcth 
patience ; patience, experience ; and ezperi^ce, 
hope !" 

Obs.^ Anticlimax is a descent from a higher to a lo^insr iotepat; 
as— 

*' Die and endow a coUege or a dot,*' 
*' And then, Dalhoiisie, the area< god of war, 
Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Marr." 
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In addition to the preceding figures of speech, there are 
, such as follow : — 

Snomasia puts a proper name for a common name ; or a com- 
lame for a proper name ; or an office, or profession, or 
J, instead of the true name of a person ; as, " He is a iVeuJton," 
Qg ^^ a philosopher ;^ ^^ Galileo was the Columbus of the 

OS." 

icoenosis, is figure by which the speaker appeals to the judg- 

of his audience, as if they had feelings common with his 

as, '' Gentlemen, if he had wronged you thus, what would 

ive done ?" 

idiplosis is the use of the same word or words at the end of 

^use and at the beginning of the next ; as, ^^ He retained his 

3 amidst all his misfortunes ; misfortunes which no prudence 

see or prevent." 

fsiopesis breaks off in the middle of a Sentence ; as, ^' But his 

3n — where are they?" 

achresis, (or abuse of words J is a figure by which a word is 

to ezporess something at variance y^iSi its true meaning ; as, 

iron candle^ft'cfc ;" ** A beautiful voice." 

malepsis is a figure by which a clause or a sentenee ends with 

me word with which it begins ; as, 

** Fare thee well, and tf for ever, 
Still for ever,^re tnee well" — Byron, 
zeuxis is the emphatic repetition of the same word or words ; 

"The Isles of Greece, the Isles ofCfreece, 
Where burning Sappho lov'd and sung." — Byron. 

)hemism substitutes a mild or agreeable word or j^urase instead 
that is offensive or disagreeable ; as, ^^ He is not a univer- 
rourite," instead of '^ He is greatly disliked." 

')tes is a figure in which, by denying the contrary, more is 
led than is expressed ; as, " He is no fool,^^ that is^ '* He is 

fmoron is a direct opposition in terms, which <if literally un- 
od, involve an absurdity ; as, " Cruel kindness ;^^ " Laborious 

M." 

ion or Hypotyposis represents som^Mng imaginary, distant, 
are, as if really present ; as, " Methinks 1 see him now.'*i 

dchronism is a chronological error, made by placing an event 
earlier or later than it really happened ; thus» *' The battle of 
rloo was fought in the year 1814, " should be, * * in the year 1 816. " 
ronism is the concurrence in time, of two or more events, thus, 
s battle of Vittoria and the battle of Leipsic, ware fought in the 
1813," 
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IlfPllOPRieriES IS THB USE OF FIOUKC3. 
EXERCISE OIX.. 

There is not a single view of human natore^ which is not i 
ficient to extingaish tlie seeds of pride. 

*' A stubborn and unconquerable flame 
Creeps in his voins, and drinks the streams of life." ,| 

Nature smiles in all its works. His industry creaied viitae:^ 
his praise, renown ; his glory, envy ; his yirtne, praise. 

" To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the praise.*' 

I expected to have heard some light thrown on the subjeeK 
The bill underwent a great number of alterations, which 
not effected without violent contest; at length, however, it ird 
floated through both houses, on the tide of a great majority, vti 
steered into the safe narbour of royal approbation, lliere is t 
time when factions, by the vehemence of their own fennentati(«, 
stun and disable one another. 

348. Synonymes are words which have the same or* 
similar signification. 

Ohs. — Synonymes are properly employed ; flLrsdy, when an ob- 
scure term requires to be explained by a clearer one ; secondlr, in ; 
impasdoned or poetical language. Homonymes are words fnudi j 
agree in sound, but differ in signiflcation ; the noun hear and ^ i 
verb to hear are homonymes, ; 

Ability^ Capacity, Ability is an active quality of the mind to (fc 
anything weU ; capacity is a passive quality, to comprehend oi 
receive anything. Ability to perform a work ; capacity to rectxst 
instruction. 

Abstemious^ abstinent^ temperate^ sober. An abstemious man lajjj 
an habitual, and an abstinent man a temporary, restraint uponiifi 
appetites; a temperate man practises habitual moderation ini 
regard to drink ; and a sober man is free from intoxication or excess. 

Acknowledge^ con/ess, avow. To acknowledge implies a trifliog 
delinquency ; to confess generally impBts criminality ; to aw* 
means to declare openly and to glory in the declaration. A gentifi- 
man acknowledges a mistake; a prisoner confesses a crime; ft 
patriot avows his opposition to tyranny . 
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Acquaintance^ familiarity^ intimacy. Acquaintance expieaseB lees 
baa familiarity ; familiarity^ leas than intimacy. Acquaintance 
priiigB from occasional intercourse ; familiarity^ from daily inter- 
^UEse ; intimacy^ from frequent and unreserved intercourse. 

Admittance^ admission. Admittance is applied to a literal per- 
littBon to enter some place ; admission is used in both a literal and 
goratiTe sense. 

Alone, only. Alone means unaccompanied by any person or 
ling ; as, the man alone escaped ; only means no other of the same 
ind ; as, an only child. 

Ambiguous, equivocal. Ambiguous words have two meanings, and 
lereb^ occasion uncertainty. Equivocal words are used in order 
> mislead. An honest man will never employ an equivocal expres- 
on ; a confused man may often utter ambiguous ones without any 
esign. 

Approbation, approval. Approbation is used in a much more ex- 
B&dsd sense than approval. Approbation may proceed from any 
swm ; approval is the sanction of a superior. 

Avaricious, covetous. An avaricious man is unwilling to part 
rith hia money ; a covetous man is eager to obtain money. 

Beautiful, handsome, pretty. Beautiful is the strongest and most 
ooq^irdiiensive term, and may include the others ; handsome gener- 
Dy relates to the proportion of the whole figure, and implies beauty 
a a large scale ; pretty generally relates to the face, and implies 
esuty on a small scale. 

Cheerfulness, mirth. Cheerfulness is a habit of the miud ; mirth 
la single act ; hal»tual cheerjulness ; occasional mirth. 

Childish, childlike. Childish is a term of reproach ; as, childish 
ear ; childlike means possessing the docUity, innocence, or sim- 
plicity of a child. 
Clearness, perspicuity. Clearness relates to ideas; perspicuity, 

the mode of expressing them. 

Conciliate, reconcile. We conciliate the good will or esteem of 
iien ; we reconcile m.n who are at variance. 

Continued or continued, continual. Continuous or continued is 
^t which occurs in uninterrupted succession ; continual, is that 
which recurs perhaps with frequent interruptions; as, continual 
ihowers ; the continued succession of the sovereigns of the House 

01 Brunswick. 

Conquer, vanquish, subdue, subjugate. To conquer is more general 
bi its meaning tSban to vanquish ; to vanquish implies a com&t ; to 
confer, a series of combats ; to subdue implies contiiLULfid ^tesawiQ 
^tu opposition ceases; to subjugate means Vi "w^ca \ft <»\ss^^^^ 
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Cttftom, habit. Custom ia the frequent repetiitkm of the simei 
habit 18 the effect of such a repetitioa ; the custom of nasg ( 
in the morning is oonduoive to health, and may in a ahert 
become Buch a habit aa to render it no lee agreeable thaa 
useful. Custom supposeB an act of the will ; Aofo't, an ini 
action. 

Deception, deceit. Deception implies an individual act ; 
either an individual act or the habit of mind ; an act of decifAs\ 
a long course of deceit, ,« 1 

Difference^ distinction. Difference lies in the object iiidl4 
distinction, in the act of the individual who perceives that differmlfk \ 

Discover, invent. To discover is to find out what existed, lot I 
was unknown before ; to invent is to devise something new or idl ! 
previously made, or to modify and combine things previously mads 
or known, so as to form a new whole. Discovery generally reEesIf 
nature ; invention, to art, Harvey discovereduud drcolationflffll 
blood ; Galileo invented the telescope ; the discovery ci AmeriBi. 
the invention of printing. 

Dumb, silent, mute, speechless. He is dumb, who cannot fliMikf 
silent, who does not speak; mute, whose silence is compawry^ 
speechless, whose silence is occasioned hv incidental caaaes, ai vilv 
a person falls down speechless in a fit of apoplexy. 

Enough, sufficient, A person has a sufficienof when Ida wanti 
are satiefied, and enough, when his desires are satisfied. A cof^Mk 
man never has enough, though he may have more than Asuffieieaeif. 

Eternal, everlasting. Eternal implies that which never had * 
beginning, but which always existed and shall exist for ever. THib 
heathens CNelieved that their gods were everlasting (that is, immortllj 
but not eternal, for their birth and origin were always reoorded. ^ 

To exjiect; to hope. When the anticipation is welcome, wth^; 
when it is certain, we expect. ^ 

Feminine, effeminate. Feminine impliies gentleness, delicacy, and 
other qualities befitting a woman ; effeminate is a term of re{ffOwii| 
and means unmanly. 

Genuine, authentic, A genuine book is one, which is written l)f 
the person whose name it bears. An authentic book is one, wbiii 
relates to matters of fact as they really happened ; genuine refento 
the author ; authentic, to the facts.^ 

* The history of the Alexandrian war, which goes under Gov^ 
name, is not * genuine,* for he did not write it : it is * authentic** being 
in the main a truthful record of the events which it professes to relaie. 
Thiers' History of the French Empire, on the contrary, is ^gennins^' ftf 
he is certainly the author, but it is very far from 'authentic ;' ^diil^ 
Thucydides' History of the Peloponnesian War is * autheatio* and 
•genuine' both.— Dean Trench On tfie iStudy of WwdA. 
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'ahky inflexible^ Inexorable^ impUeB what no entreaty can 

fflexible^ what nothing can bend. 

^ewer. Less refers to quantity ; /ewer, to number 

y, harmony. Melody is an arrangement in saccesBion of 

sounds of the same voice or instrument ; harmony, the 
two or more concording musical sounds ; melody of song 
; harmony in a concert, or of many parts combined. 
;f, common. Mutual, is applied to two persons only \ cam" 
Qore than two. The expression, ^^ A mutual friend,** should 
common iriend," because the friendship must exist among 
sons at least. 

r<, negUgence, Neglect denotes an act ; negligence^ a series 
I neglect ox a habit of neglect. 

^1 forgave. To pardon a crime ; to forgive a sin ; we beg a 
pardon for a slight or unintentional offence ; we ask /or- 
li a serious injury. 

jomvassion, sympathy. Pity sometimes implies contempt ; 
on has more of tenderness in it ; pity is very seldom felt 
inary sorrows ; compassion sometimes is ; sympathy implies 
fellow-feeling than either of the other terms, and is not 
I to subjects of pain, but may equally be felt for the plea- 
3thers. 

vanity. Pride is inordinate self-esteem, causing a person 
kte wliat he possesses ; vanity is applicable tosm^ objects, 
oanifested by an excessive desire to attract notice and 
; vanity is j^etiu pride ; pride makes us esteem ourselves ; 
lakes us desire the esteem of others ; proud of birth, rank^ 
3r talents ; vain of accomplishments, dress, or beautv. 
iber, remind. Remember means to recollect something of 
; remind, to cause another to remember. 
% taciturnity. Silence implies an actual state ; taciturnity, 
}ual disposition. A talkative man may be silent, and a 
man may be making an effort at conversation. 
mce, toleration. Tolerance is a habit of mind ; toleration, 
action, not diqx)sition. Principles of tolerance will lead 
deration of different opinions. 

ent, transitory. Transient, implies what is momentary 
*t in duration ; transitory^ what is liable to pass i^waj ; 
pleasure ; this transitory life. 

veracity. Truth belongs to the thing ; veracity, to the 
the truth of the story ; the veracity of we narrator. 
, entire, complete. Whole excludes subtraction; entire 
division ; complete excludes deficiency ; a complete orange 
&t has grown to its full size. An entire orange is onenoi 
after bdng sliced, the whole orange may b^ ^nt^inslifieav 
e. 
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849. Parsing is the art of resolving or explaining i 
senteice, or some related word or words« according i 
the definitions and rules of grammar* 

Ohs, — ^There are two kinclB of parsing, the grammatical^ and j 
loaical In grammatical paning the words may be merely e' 
nned as parts of speech, (as in Example 1.,) but the best : 
to combine both etymology ^ and syntax in this pocess (as in E 
n. m. and IV.) Logical parsing is 6:q>lam6d in the An 
Seutencea. 

Classify the following words as Parts of ^eck: — 

(a,) London, diligent, book, badly^ hnsh I good, from, the, 1 
those, against, a, weep, them, gold, and. Engird. 

(b,) Harvest, bright, host, until, apparent, firmament, it, i . 
times, also, when, personal, succeeded, sheep, fleecy, inventioi 
article. 

(c.) Let, quoth, surplus, viz., incog., ennui, annexe, odic, 
ibid, etc., anon, MSS., telegram, deficit. 

In thefollomng^ state whether the form in — ^ing, is apartic^ 
participial noun, or a participial adjective : — ^A spelling book. 
is spelling. Correct spelling. A fishing rod. The boy is fi 
Fishing is pleasant. A writing master. He is uniting letters. 
writing of the pupil is excellent. 

Classify the following Nouns: — ^Thames, crowd, boy, town, nWM 
idleness, Liverpool, multitude, regiment, John, wisdom, happineBii 
army, preaching, virtue, neighbour, shoal, America, cruelfy, Johs- 
fion, brooklet, lullock, shrubbery. 

Classify the following Adjectives : — ^British, good, wise, Spaah, 
single, twenty, fourth, Socratic, complete, interesting, written, 
pretty, treble, spoken, Portugusse, fallen, succeeding, forgotten, 
Japanese. 

Classify the following Pronouns: — ^They, I, mine, its, myself, 
who, thyself, whatever, each, this, all, many, few, much, one, other, 
either, neither, each other, one another. 

Classify the following Verbs: — Read, sleep, run, find, ought,stand, 
punish, begin, laugh, lament, fly, swim, walk, march, forgive, be- d 
seech, raise, rise, lie, lay, can, methinks, it snows, it rains, admi^^ 
must, jump, quoth. 

• Classify the following Adverbs : — ^Well, yes,. equally, hither, no^ 
here, upwards, nobly, hereafter, where, when, continually, baol^ 
wards, perhaps, wherefore, seldom. 
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CONTRACTIONS USED IN PARSING. 
Contractions with Explanations. 



or Adjective. 


Masc. . . 


for Masculine. 


„ Adverb. 


Neut. . . 


„ Neuter. 


„ Article. 


Nom. 


. „ Nominative. 


„ Attributive. 


Num. • 


„ Number. 


„ Conjunction. 


Obj. 


. „ Object. 


„ Comparative. 
„ Conditional. 


Per. . 


. „ Person. 


Plu. 


. „ Plural. 


„ Copulative. 
„ D^nite. 


Part . 
Pass. . 


. „ Participle. 
. „ Passive. 


„ Demonstrative. 


Poas. . 


„ Possessive. 


„ Distributive. 


Pres. . 


„ Present. 


„ Disjunctive. 


Prep. . 


. „ Preposition. 


„ Feminine. 


Pro. 


„ Pronoun. 


^, Grovemed. 


Qual. . 


„ Qualifying. 


„ Lidefinite. 
„ Indicative. 


Reg. . . 

Rel. . . 


„ R^ular. 
„ Relative. 


„ Infinitive. 


Sing. . . 


„ Singular. 


„ Imperative. 


Sub. . . 


„ Subject. 


„ Interjection. 


Subj. . . 


„ Subjunctive. 


„ Intransitive. 


Super. , . 


„ Superlative. 


„ Irregular. 


Trans. . . 


„ Transitive. 



EXAMPLE I. 

^ed not only defended his kingdom, but he also adorned 
taity itself by his wisdom and virtue. 

Alfred Proper noun. 

not Adverb of negation. 

only Adverb of degree-^qualifying the verb, defended. 

lefended Verb transitive. 

hjs Possessive pronoun— qualifying, kingdom. 

kingdom. Common noun. 

bat Disjunctive conjunction, 

•lie Personal pronoun. 

also Copulative conjunction, 

idomed -Verb transitive, 

lumanity Abstract noun, 

itself Emphatic pronoun. 

by Preposition. 

Ms Possessive pronoun. 

wi8d(»n Abstract noun. 

;aiid / Copulative conjanctioii. 

rirttto, / Abstract noun. 
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EXAMPLE II. 



Richard, king of Eneland, haying orertaken his enemy's i(M 
amediately attocked them with great impetaosity. - ' 



Proper noun — sub. to attacked. 

Common noun — attribatiYd to Rickardm. 

Preposition. 

Proper noon — ^*o/* Englandy^ attribatiTe 

king. 
Participle — auxiliary to mferiaken, 
Farticiple^'^ having overtaken^** attributive il 

Richard, 
Personal pronoun — attributire to enemi/'s. 
Common noun — attributive to forces. 
Common noun— -object to " hamng overtaken,^ 
Adverb— -modifying attacked. 
Transitive verb-~predicate to Richard, ^ . ; 
Per. pron. — object to attacked. '* 

Preposition. 

Adjective — attributive to impetuosity 
Abstract noun. 

EXAMPLE m. 

This election was declared nuU and void, and again hemi^ 
unanimously chosen.i 



Richard, 

England, 

having 

overtaken 

his 

enemy's 

forces, 

immediately 

attacked 

them 

with 

great 

impetuosity. 



This 
election 

was 

declared 

^was declared) 

nuU 
and 
void, 
and 

again 

he 

was 

unanimously 

chosen 
(was chosen). 



DemcHis. pron., attributive to election. 
Com. noun, subj. to was declared. 
Copula, to election and declared. 
Predicate to election. 
3rd per. sin., past tense, ind. mood, paflivd 

voice of trans, verb to declare. 
Adject., attributive to election. 
Conj., connecting null and void. 
Adject., attributive to election. 
Conj., connecting the preceding and subse^oeAt 

clauses^ 
Adverb, attrib, to was unanimous^f diOseiL 
Fers. pron., fiubj. to was chosen. 
Copula, to lie and chosen. 
Adverb, modifying noas chosen. 
Predicate to ^c. 
8rd per. sing., past tense, ind. mood, pasB. TpioB 

of trans, verb, to choose. 



' The number of the Rules of Syntax applicable to the wordi^ 
phrases mAy also be appended to ^^m.. 
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SXAStPLE IV. 



^VJTiiat shiggaid wi^tdies and cowards have I brought up in my 
mrt, that not one will deliver me from this presumptuous man ! 



What 
sliigglad 

"wretches 

and 
cowards 

hate 
I 

farought up 
[have brought up) 



in 

my 
court, 

that 

not 

. one 

irilldeKTer 

me 
from 
lihiB 

presumptuous 



BeL jtftm., used adfectively, attrib. to wretches. 
Com. noun, used adjectiyely, attrib. to wretches 

and cowards. 
Com. noun, plur. numb., obj. case— object to 

have brotight up, 
Conj., connecting wretches and cowards. 
Com. noun, pi. numb., obj. case— object to have 

brought up. 
Copula, to /and brought up. 
Pers. pron., subject to have brought up. 
Plredicate to wretches and cowards. 
1st pers. sing., pres.-pei^. tense, ind. mood, act. 

voice, of prepositional verb transitive to bring 

up. 
Pt^Pm gov«ning court. 
Pofis. pron., attnb. to court. 
Com. noun. 

BdL pron., used adjectively, correlative to ivhat.^ 
Adverb of negation. 
Adject., attrib. to man, (understood.^ 
3rd peiB. sing, numb., future tense, md. mood, 

act. voice of verb trans., to deliver. 
Pers. pron., object, case— object to wiU deliver. 
Prep., governing man. 
Demonstr. pron., attrib. to man. 
Com. adj., attrib. to man. 
Com. noun, obj. case, governed hj from. 



EXERCISES TO BE PARSED. 

He whose denres are boundless, will always be restless. 

Atteaatiim is that faculty of the mind, which is essential to the 
cultivation of the o&er powers. 

Consdenoe is that faculty whereby we distinguish between virtue 
ttd viee, between what ought to be done and what ought not to be 
ds&e. 



.,,1 Whfli and whatever most freougntly be parsed as compound rela- 
tive pnmciuBa, (see 86$) thus " What or whatever ho sent, afforded 
'^■Mitfcance," is equivalent to *' The tfiing which he sent^ afforded assist- 
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My friends, this enterprise, alas ! -wldch onoe seemed hkely 
r&rv beneficial, will never compensate as for the troable and ex 
with which it has been attended. 

** Of man's first disobedience, and the froit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
"With loss of £den, till one ereater man 
Bestore us, and regain the missfol seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse ! that on the sacred top 
Of Horeb, or of Sinai didst inspire 
' That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of cluu>s : or if Sion hill 
Deliffht thee more and Siloa*s brook that flowed 
Fast oy the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th' Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things imattempted yet in prose or rhyme." — MiUm 

350. In the following passages specify the words of A3 
Saxon^ Latin^ or Greek origiriy and append to each its name < 
part of speech : — 

"Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we are all 
impatient of the present. Attainment is followed by neglect, 
possession b}r disgust. Few moments are more pleasing than tho( 
which the mind is concerting measures for a new undertaking. I 
ihe first hint that awakens the fancy to the hour of actual exccal 
all is improvement and progress, triumph and felicity. Eveiy 1 
brings additions to the origmal scheme, suggests some new ezped 
to secure success, or discovers consequentiu advantages not hitb 
foreseen. While preparations are niade and materials accumnla 
day glides after dav through Elysian prospects, and the heart dai 
to the song of ioj.^Samud Johnson. 

** Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
DuU would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
Ail bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep. 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep I 
The river gHdeth at his own sweet will : 
Behold ! the very houses seem a&lee^ ; 
And sXi that mighty bftaitiaVsmjg^^fciiXL?* — Wwd-iww 
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51. In the following passage substitute Anglo-Saxon words for 
e of Latin origin^ andpaAe the paragraph : — 

The old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance and gradual pro- 
don. The ypath expects to force his way by genius, vigour, and 
[pitancy. The old man deifies prudence. The youth commits 
elf to magnanimity and chance. Age looks with anger on the 
rity of youth, and youtii with contempt on the scrupulosity of 
' — Johnson. 

2. Compose and parse three sentences in which the Anglo- 
n element shall piedominate. Compose and parse three sen- 
» in which the Latin or the Greek element shall predominate. 

53. Convert the following passages into English 

\e: 

}s. — In paraphrasing, the following particulars should be at- 

ad to : (a.) m the arrangement of your words, conform to di- 

grammatical order as much as the order of the thoughts will 

r. (&.) Endeavour to give the author^s exact meaning, (c.) 

r the expreseions, but let your words accord with the rules of 

ix. (d.) Much of the luxuriance of poetry may be pruned 

r in prose, (e,) The orthography and the pronunciation must 

>Trect. 

) ** Beneath these rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." — Chray. 

) ** Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies." — Pope, 
,) " Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 

The first, in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

The next, in majesty ; in bom the last. 

The force of nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she join'd the former two," — Dryden, 
) ''The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppetb, as the gentle rain from heaven. 

Upon tne place beneath ; it is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the fear and dread of king? ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 

it is an attribute to Grod himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show \Vke«.^ QtQ^% 

When mercy seasons Justice. **— Shalcespeare. 
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(5) ** Prince, diief of many thrqp^d powers; 
That led the embattled aeraphlm to war 
Under thy condact, and in areadfnl deeds 
Fenrless, endangered heaven's perpetual King, 
And pat to proof his high snpremacy, 
"Whether upheld by strength, or chance^ or faio ; 
Too weM I see and rue the dire event. 
That with sad overthrow, and foul defeat^ '^ 

Has lost us heaven, and all this mighty hosfe 
In horrible destruction laid thai low» 
As far as go'.ls and heavenly esseaoes 
Can pmsh : for the mind and splril renudnt 
Invincible, and vigour soon retuN^^ .. ,, 

rhough all our glory extinct, and hanpy state 
Here swallow'd up in endless misery. — MUUnu ^ 

(6) THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. ' 

At break of da^ the bugle sang to herald the advanee 
Of the flower of British champions and chivalry of France, 
And on the mountain crests appeared the armies of the Csar* -^ 
In all the proud magoificenoe and pageantry of war I ' '■ 

The noble deeds of olden days the soldiers* hearts inspire. 
The mighty soul of Enj^land woke with all her ancient firi— 
And ev"ry warlike spint glow'd with hope and manly pride. 
As the British march'd to battle with the brave Frencn side hfik^ 
Fast'fast— the ea^cr skirmishers dash forward from ovr lines, 
And clear and shriQ the rifle rang ami<^-the Alma's vines ; 
And brightly shone the rising sun on helmet plume, and glaits, 
As onwiurd spread our serried ranks like wave succeeding wave, i 
On — on we press'd — invincible — adown the deep ravine— ^ 

Our Allies cried ** Vive rEmpereur," and we " God save our QsMs; 
Yet as we rush'd to soale the heights, from fort and ambaseadl« 
Our brave companions fell beneath the deadly cannonade I 
Then forward sprang our Royal Duke— tSe Cambrian Fusilisifl— 
Hibemia's valiant phalanx— our throne-guard grenadiers — 
And Campbell*8 noble Highlanders, as fearless as of yore. 
Their fathers held their heath-clad hills with target and dayoMB- 
On thro' the iron tempest undauntedly they press'd — 
And charging up the steep ascent, their bayonets swept the crest, 
'Till side by side in triumph soar'd above the death strown gorge, 
Napoleon's golden Eagles— and the Red Cross of St. George I 
Then thro' the sombre shroud of war far flash'd the frequent gUrA* 
As shell and rocket blaz'd and burst o*er battery and sauara 1 
The hosts of the Imperial Guard are scattered on the plain. 
And wildly flies with shivered lance the Cossack of Ukraine! 
Oh ! praised be the Lord our God— the work of death is done— 
And honor'd be the fallen brave— with whom that fight was won; 
Their blood hath scal'd our sacred lea:;ue — what tyrant foe shall i^^ 
Thif E^e from the thondeT-cload— \^« liofo. fcom his lair I 
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FAST m.— FVHOTVATIOlSr. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written 
sition into sentences, or parte of sentences, by 
of points or stops. 

-Functiiation indicates the differeat pauses, which the sense 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The principal stops are the Comma (y), Semico- 

Colon (:) the Period or full stop (,), Note of In- 

ition (?), Note of Exclamation (!) and the Dash 

-The comma indicates a portion cut off; the semicolon denotes 
lemhtT (pi a sentence) ; the colon^ a member; tlie period in- 
that a sentence is complete^ both in the construction and 
tended. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause ; the 
loUf a pause longer than the comma; the colon, a 
longer than the semicolon ; and the period, a 
longer than the colon. 

L — ^The old plan of marking a comma by a pause sufficiency 
count one ; a semicolon, hj counting two ; a colon, by count- 
e; and & period by counting four^ should not he taken aa 
nable rule^ yet it ^ws the relative value of the stops. 
2. — ^^ In reading,'* observes Dr. Latham, " there is a pause 
{ less than a comma, and is not eiq>ressed in writing ; it is 
1 prose, the rhetoifcal pause ; in poetry, the csesural pause.*' 

L THE COMMA.* 
. The Comma separates those parts of a sentence, 
, though closely connected in sense and construe- 
equire a short pause between them.^ 

i a very common prakstice, when the subject of a simple sen- 
long, or when it consists of a sentence, or of an infinitive 
ith words modifying it, to place a comma immediately before 
iicate; as, 
df and nndirided attention to one sobject, is a sore mark of a superior 

sen are afflicted with sorrow and miaerr, \a trctrasoi^Xi ^« t«uM«c!»i&sA^ 
art/on/^' 

BsDVOiBa>'a Catums <tf Puw:\\mxj:v«^ 
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358. Rule I. When the constituent varts of 
sentence stand in iheir natural order^ tney shou^ 
separated by any point whatever; as, " Temper 
serves health."* 

0&9.*-The constituent elements are the subject and the 
the natural order of the words b, 1. the subject (with a 
2. Hie predicate ; 3. the object (with attributes) ; 4. the c 
adverb may also be placed either before or after the predi 

359. Rule II. — The simple members of a c 
sentence are separated by commas ; as, '^ He stt 
gently, and makes great progress.'" 

Obs.-^The co-ordinate members of a compound sentenc 
lated by semicolons ; (see canon 1. p. 223 ) 

360. Rule III. — Two words of the same 
speech, when coupled by a conjunction expr 
not admit a comma between them ; as, John m 
Were there ;'' •* Religion expands and elevates tl 

Exceptions. But the comma is inserted between the ^ 
When the connmction is not expressed ; as, ^^ He is a 
dustrious man ;** but in this case the conmia is not inse 
two or more adjectives do not express different qualities o: 
but when one adjective merely modifies the other ; as/^ 2 
•hair." (2.) When the words connected are emphatict 
guished ; as, '^ He was learned, but not pedantic ; positr 
supercilious." (3.) Two words conneclM by the disji 
must have a comma between them, if the latter part of tl 
be explanatoij of the former ; as, ** We saw a large open 
let." " The ngure is a sphere, or globe." 

361. Rule IV. — ^When words in the sai 
struction are joined ia pairs by a conjunction, 
separated in pairs by a comma; as, **Hope a 
pleasure and pain, diversify our lives." 



» The tendency in modern English is to dispense with con 
as a regard to the sense will allow. If very numerons. th 
the attention, without affordixig proportionate help to the i 
^e handbook of (ht Englifik Tongue* 
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i2. Rule V. — When more than two words are con- 
^ in the sameconstmction by conjunctions expressed 
iderstood, a comma is inserted after each of them 
)t the last, and the last word, if a noun (but not if 
Ijective) must also be separated from the verb by a 
m ; as, " Grammar, geography, and history^ are 
1 studies/' ^' Alfred was a wise, good, and valiant 

3. Bulb VI. (a.) The case absolute; (b.) words 
in a direct address; (c.J the infinitive absolute; (d,) 
^notations closely connected with the context are stop- 
►ff by commas; as,* 

f *^ The prince, his faster being dead^ succeeded to the throne/^ 

I *^ I remain, «>, your obedient servant.-' 

• '* To speak candidly, he forgot the message/' 

) '^ I say unto you all, tvatch,^^ 

4. Rule VII. — ^A comma is generally inserted where 
te verb is understood ; as, " Anger prompts men 
intention ; avarice, to oppression. 

5. Rule VIIL — ^A word or phrase emphatically 
irted is separated by commas ; as, " FeWy few shall 
nrhere many meet ;" " Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye 

6. Rule IX. — ^The inverted adjuncts of simple 
noes are stopped off by commas; as, " To God, 
ng is impossibly;'' that is, [in the natural or unin* 
i order] " Nothing is impossible to GodP 

. 1, (a.) Adjectives and participles, when something depends 
aoft, are generally stopped off by commas ; as, " His vehemence 
it, prone to extremes^ betrays hi? judgment." " He returned, 
ponied by ajriend.^^ (b,) Bat when an adjective or a parti- 
immediately follows, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the 
a should not be used before it ; as, *^ In a work published re* 



the ease absolute occur in the middle of a sentence, it requires a 
1^ before and after it. Example — 
** God, from the mount of Smai, whose grey top 
Shall tremble, he descending^ will himself 
Ordaitfthem laws."— Jfi^^on. 

Smallfibld'b Principles of Fu-wtoifl^ww ^ 
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Obs. 2. (a,) Tue Vfoida however, indeed, surehf^perfed, 
Usi, formerly, lastly, hence, in fact, in fine, and ful other ^ 
phrases of the same kmd, must be separated from the con 
comitia, when tiiey are of importance, and particularly at i 
ning of a sentence ; as, *^ In general, he is attentive to his \ 
^* They did not, however, understand the subject. " 

(h,) But when these phrases are not conndered impo: 
particnlarly in short sentences, the comma is not insert^ 
is in general attentive to his business ;" " There is swrely 
in domg good/* 

367. Rule X. — ^When a noun accompanie 
adjunct, is placed in apposition to another 
must be separated from it by a comma; as, ** 
the Queen of England, is beloved by her subje 

Exception. — (h,) But when nouns in apposition fon 
compound name, a comma is not inserted between 
** Queen Victoria ;" " The Empe ror Napoleon." 

368. RulbXI.-^ Words placed in contra*^ i 
other, and simple members of a sentence, conr 
comparatives^ (than, as, etc.,) are stopped oiBf by • 
a; *' Though deep, ye* clear;" ^^ though gentle 
dull ;" " As virtue is its own reward, so vice L 
punishment." 

Exceptions. — But the comma is omitted ; (1.) Whei 
word follows the last preposition ; as, " Many states -v 
liance tri^, and under the protection o/Rome,^^ (2,y 
members of comparative sentences are short ; as, " i* h 
so he will perform." 

369. Rule XII. — The infinitive takes a comti 
it when it can, by transposition, be made the sul 
preceding verb; as, "His j)ride was, to assist 
tressed," that is, *• To assist the distressed was I 

Oks, — When the infinitive expresses a cause or purpose 
rally preceded by a comma ; as, 

** StiU in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues.*'— Shaxespeaj 

But the comma is omittel if there are no intervening 
the sense is clear ; as^ ^^ He came to save ;" '^ It is be 
wjfid<m tiian gold.** 
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iP? RuLB XIII. — ^A comma must be inserted before 
^iiative, when the clause immediately following it 
^pknaiorj/ of the antecedent clause^ and is capable 
^muposition y as, **He, who perseveres steadily, 
irves success.'* 

:e^iion, —But a comma raaat not be inserted before the relative 
I it » do closely ocmnected with its antecedent, that it cannot W 
posed ; as, '* Hypocrisy is the homage which vice renders to 

6." 

K 1. — ^A comma is sometimes inserted between the relative and 
tecedent, when several words come between them ; as, ^* There 
Aarm in the female sex, which can supply the place of virtue." 
r. 2.r— The relative that does not admit a comma before it ; aj^ 
?e is the book that you lent me.'* 

1. Rule XIV.-— The conjunction that is generally 
3ded by a comma; as, "Study your lessons, that; 
may improve your mind." 

n. THB SEMICOLON. 
'2* The semicolon separates those parts of a sen- 
3, which are not so dosely connected as those which 
eparated by a comma. 

'3. RuLB I. — ^A semicolon is placed between two 
jes, one of which expresses an inference, or is expla- 
ry of the other; as, " Make a proper use af your 
; far its loss can never be recovered.*' 

ditional Examples ^^ Green is generally considered aa th-3 

refreshing colour to the eye ; therefore^ Providence has macb 
common dress of nature." " Straws swim upon the surface ; 
earls lie at the bottom.'* 

'4> Rule II. — Short sentences slightly connected 
eparated by semicolons : as, *' Birds fly ; fishes swim ; 
walk." (see canon I. p, 224.) 
To. Rule III. — ^Members containing an enumeration 
jeveral particulars, and members subdivided Into 
ler portions, are separated by semicolons ; as, 
?hilo60j^ers assert that Kature is milimited in her opera- 
; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that know- 
I wiU always be nrogressive ; and that all future generations 
continue to make discoveries, of which we have not the slightest 
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376. Rule IV. — ^When the word as or, thus introAicei 
an example, it must be preceded by a semicoloi), a|| 
followed by a comma; as, 

^' A yerb agrees with its nomiiiatiye, in number and pereoD ; M^ 
John studies ^ lessons.** 

m. THE COLON. 

377. The colon divides a sentence into two or mow 
parts, less connected than those which are separated bjt 
semicolon, but not so independent as to require a pe- 
riod or fall stop. ' 

378 Rule. I. — The colon is used when the prece&g 
part of the sentence is complete in sense and constractioi; 
and the following part is some remark, naturally ariaitf 
from it, and depending on it in sense, though not in w 
struction ; as, " Study to acquire the habit of thinkii^ 
no study is more important " •• 

Ohs, — ^A colon is generally used when the sense is complete in tfci 
first clause, and the next begins with a conjunction understood^tt, 
*' Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happinesB : W» 
is no such thing in the world." Had the conjunction ^/br beea «f- 
pressed, a semicolon would have been used ; thus, *^ Do not.flstter 
yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no «Bck | 
thing in the world." The colon is generally used when the conjimc- i 
tion is understood; and the semicolon when the oonjunctum it ' 
expressed. 

379. Rule II. — ^When a sentence consisting of seveid 
members separated by semicolons, has its sense suspended 
until the last clause, that clause should be separated from 
the others by a colon ; as, 

** A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an al- 
mighty governor, stretching fordi his arm to punish or reward; 
informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteoos* 
and of indignation and wrath ^'aiting the wicked : these are the 
considerations which overawe the world, which support integrity, 
and check guilt." 

380. Rule. III. — When an example, a quotation, <xt s 
speech is formally introduced, a colon is usually inserted 
before it; as, ♦'The Scriptures give us an amiable repre- 
sentation of the Deity, in these words : * God is fow.' " 

Ohs. 1 . — ^In addition to the colon, some writers employ a dei^l 
as, " The sentence runs thus : — * Virtue is it» own reward.' " 
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pbi, 3. — A comma is inserted before a short quotation closely 
mmected with the context ; as, *^ God said, * Let there be light.' " 
^ 863.) 

Obs. 8. — ^The verses of the Te Deum, the Psalms^ &c., in our 
Utmrgy, are divided by the colon; merely to distingaish the 
eadences of the chanting service ; as, ^^ Thine honorable : tme and 
doly son." 

,., IV. THE PERIOD. 

'=v ;381. iluLE I. — ^When a sentence is complete both in 
sense and construction, a period must be used; a«, ** By 

Cftience and perseverance, the fcreatest difSculties may 
«mnoun*ei." 
0^,0(0, — ^A period may sometimes be admitted between sentences 
Iddch are connected by conjunctions, since the sense and stmc- 
Wrd of sentences, and not the conjunction, should generally deter- 
tt&e, whether the period should be employed or not ; as, ** An 
English naval force, commanded by Nelson, arrived too late to 
^toevent Napoleon's army from landing, but his fleet was destroyed 
MtlM battieof the Nile, 1798. And when he besieged Acre, Sir 
iMney Smith, with a body of seamen and marines, enabled the 
wks to repel his most desperate efforts." 
»»;882. Rule II. — The period must be used after all ab- 
fciftviated words; as, ** A.D." *• V.R." *» Fol." " Co." 
'/'Obs, — ^It is not in all cases proper to place a period after each 
tfer ; thus, when MSS. stands for Manuscripts, a period should be 
gaoed, not after the M and first S, but only after the second S ; as 
life ^ree letters^ MSS., stand, not for three words^ but for the plural 
lof IMe word^ Manuscript. ^ imilarly, in punctuating the letters LL.D., 
j^epieaentiEig the Latin words, Legum Doctor ^ Doctor of Laws,) 
vie period should be placed after the second L, and not after the 
hjst ; since LL. represent not two distinct words, but the plural of 
•lif word, (Legum J» So also, w., for verses; pp., for pages. 

V. THE NOTE OF INTERROGATION. 

888. Rule. — ^The note of interrogation is used at 
the end of a sentence in which a question is asked ; as, 
** Where are the books?" 

Oh$. — The note of interrogation should not be used when it 
iitely tcdd that a question has been asked, and when the words 
Ke B0t used as a question ; as, *^ They asked me why I complained.^ 
^l^.giTe this sentence an interrogative form, it should be expressed 
thus, " They said to me, * Why do you complain Y " 
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VI. THE NOTE OF EXCLAMATION. 

384. RcLE. — The note of exclamation is used sfiitf|: 
expressions of sadden emotion, surprise, joj, grief^ ef 
and also with invocations or addresses; as, *^Ho^^ 
the mighty fallen P 

Obs, — ^When the interjection oA / is used, the point is (, 
placed immediately after it, or after the next wcoa ; as, ^^ (%/1 
cruel they were !** When is employed, the point is placed al 
one or more intervening words ; as, ^' O glorious England! M*! 
the nations honor thee T* 

VU. THE DASH. 

385. Rule.— The dash (— ^) marks a break in tlie 
sentence, an abrupt transition, or an emphatic pause; ts, 1 
•'Behold the picture ! — Is it like? — Like whom?* '■ 

386. The following characters also are used in Composition: 

Apostrophe (') is used in place of a letter or letters omitted ; Mi 
lov^d for loved ; tho' for (hough. It is also the sign of the poneirirtf 
singular, heins; used instead of a letter which was formerly insertedf 
aa, Idng'^s for Hnges. In modem English it also marks pharal pts* 
sessiyes ; as, *^ Ment^ minds,*' and the plurals of letters or sigiu lum- 
p's and 7^ ; if^s and and's. 

Parenthesis ( ) includes a clause containing some necessaiyinf!)^* 
mation or nseml remark, but which may be omitted witboot ibv 
juring the grammatical constructbn ; as, 

** Know then this truth (entnighfor man to know) 
Virtue alone is happiness befow." — Pope, 

Obs, 1.— Those clauses only, which would break the vatSh d 
sentence too much, if incorporated with the sentence, shoula Vv 
enclosed in parentiieses. Hence the following is wrong ^^^Ettb 
mood has its peculiar tense,^ tenses (or times)." A parenthesis shflnU 
be used as seldom as possible ; when employed, the sentence mnit 
be grammatically complete without it. 

Obs. 2. — When the parenthetical clause is short, or coincide 
with the rest of the sentence, the parenthetical characters maybs 
omitted, and commas inserted in their place ; as, ** Eyery st^r, i} 
we may judge by analogy^ is a sun to a system of planets.'* 

Brackets or Crotchets [ ] are used to enclose a word or phi**, 
-which is designed to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some m»* 
take. When both bradcets and cunres ( ) are used in one pareo- 
thesis, the brackets enclose tbc longer sentence, and the corres tb^ 
shorter one. 
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ction ( §) is nsed to divide a a diflcotme or chapter into portions. 
Vi^ffraph (IT) is used to denote the beginning of a new sub- 
.^ Tom mark is never used except in the Old and the New 
jujKSpii:B!iad in the Book of Common Prayer. In other books 
grapbs are distinguished by commencing a new line. 
MJftc (0*) is used to point to any thing remarkable. 
2^M» ( ) is used when some letteis are omitted ; as, Q — n 

iuUHrem ( " ) ^ ^^^ ^ divide a diphthong into two syllables ; 

sterisk (*) Obelisk (t) Double dagger (t) and Parallels (J) 
with small letters sjid Jigures, refer to some note on the mar» 
gin, or at the bottom of |he page. 

"**) Two or three asterisks aenote the omission of some letters 
m some bold or indelicate egression. 

he Asierism, or three stars (%*), is sometimes placed before 

Dg note, without any particular reference. 

C is used to connect words which have one common term, 

^race< or three lines in poetry, having the same rhyme, called 
f a triplet. 

k&ilfacron, or long mark (" ), indicates a long vowel ; thus, 

tneans having life, 

ke Breve, or short mark (^), indicates a short vowel ; thus, live^ 

08) to exist. 

be Acute accent (') marks the emphasis ; as, pater'naL 

i» Grave accent Q) indicates the full sound of the syllable over 

ih it is placed ; thus, in the word blessed it shows that the word 

b be pronounced in two syllables and not in one. It is some- 

s placed over e final, to indicate that it forms a distinct syllable ; 

ite, were 

aret (^) denotes that something has been omitied ; as/* They 

wtation Points, or Guillemets^ (" " * ') mark words as quota^ 
L The simple points Q ') mark a quotation within a quotation,, 
quotation m sense, but not in exact words ; as, ** And God 
* Let there be lio^ht ;' " " His reply was somewhat as follows : 
; them act as they wish,* etc." When several quotations are 
e, t^e single points have the advantage of neatness and sim- 
ty. 

ie Hyphen (-) is employed to connect compounded words ; as. 
In-law ; to-morrow. It is also used at the end of a line to show 
I3ie remaining part of the word is at the beginning of the next 

hs. 1. — A hyphen is generally used between two nouns, when 
tormer noun denotes something belonging to, or med for tho 
T ; as, A kitchen-grate^ a gratebelonglng to a kitchen '^ a watdi^ 
A kejr for a watch. 
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Ohs, 2. — When each of two contiguous nouns retaim 
aooent, the hyphen should be omitted; as, Mas'ter b 
when the latter loses or alters its accent, the hyphen si 
MtUd; as, Ship-builder, Similarly, a glass house^ a 7iegi 
mean respectively, a Jiouse made of glass ; a merchan 
negro; but a glass-hvuse^ a negro-merchant mean res 
kouae/or the manufacture of glass; a merchant, who bu 
negroes. 

Obs. 3. — ^When two nouns are in apposition, and e 
rately applicable to the person or thing designated, th 
not used; as. The Lord Chancellor, (who is both a 
chancellor) ; but otherwise, the hyphen must be used ; 
dealer, implying one who is a deal^ but not a horse. 

Obs, 4. — ^It is not used between an adjective and it 
Prime minister ; High sheriff; unless the two words ac 
pound adjective to another noun ; as, High-church doct) 

Obs. 5. — When a adjective or adverb, and a parti< 
diately following, form a compound adjective and prece^ 
a hyphen is used ; as, A quick-sailing ship ; the dboi 
circumstances. Butwhen they imply immediate action, a 
when they follow the noun, the hyphen is not used ; 
quick sailing o^er the waters pursues her course ; the ci 
above mentioned. 

387. DIRECTIONS EESPECTING THE USE OF 
LETTERS. 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, nc 
piece of writing, should begin with a capital letter. 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sent 
tally independent, after a note of interrogation or exclan 
if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences are 
one general group ; or if the construction of the latt( 
depends on the former, all of them, except the firet, ma; 
a small letter ; as, *' Where have you been ? and how c 
'* How frail is human life ! and yet how important !" 

8. The appellations of the Deity ; God, Jehovali, th( 
the Supreme Being. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mount 
ships ; as, George, London, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Great Eastern. Also, common nouns when personifi< 
Death, where is thy sting ! O Grave, where is thy victo 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of plac 
lish, fVench, and Italian. 

6. Words oi particular impottaiiCQ \ aa^ ^^ Tba E^fo 
MeBtOT&Uon, thd Revolation.^^ 
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!,!^^'B!iy"noan«nd pxindpalTrord in thetitleB of books ; as, " Tod- 

^]^ Algebra ;" *' Thomson's Seasons ;" " Milton's ParadiseLoBt.*^ 

' ?• Tfte tot word in every line of poetry. 

^^ ^Qie fiist word of a quotation introduced after a colon, or when 
^^ a direct form ; as, *^ Always remember this ancient maxim, 
"^thyself.'" Our great lawgiver says, *' ' Take up thy cross daily 
IfoOow me.' " But when a quotation is brought in obliquely af- 
J^oomma, a capital is imnecessary ; as, *^ Solomon observes, that 
Mgoea before diestruction." The first word of an example may 
fcwTfpioperly begin with a capital ; as, " Knowle(^ is power f" 

^ Vk The pronoun /, and the interjections O, and Oh t 
u Qther words besides the preceding may begin with capitals ; whea 

^ttsjr are remarkably emphatic!^, or when tliey form we principal 

JlBbject of the composition* 



388. PUNCTUATION AS BASED ON THE ANALYSIS OF 
;;■ SENTENCES. 

\ I. Canons of Punctuation in Simple Sentences. 

889. Cakon I. When the constituent elements of a simple sentence 
ituid in their natural order, the only punctuation required is a 
penod at the cbse.^ 

Examples-^ohn studies his lessons attentively. Idleness is the 
peatfomenter of all corruptions in the human heart. The defeated 
general effected a rapid retreat most skilfully. 

8i90. Canon II. An adverbial phrase, placed at the beginning 
i a sentence, is followed by a comma ; as, ^' Finally^ they re- 
3)Batod ;" " At last^ he succeeded." 

XL Canons of Punctuation in Complex Sentences. 

.491. Canon I. — Subordinate clauses are separated from thdr 
HiMsipal clauses, (a.) and from one another (bJ) by commas, unless 
i.) wnen the connection is very close. 

Ezamples.^a.) He confidently expects, that the speculation 
in cmcceed. (b.) He attends to his studies, that he may improve 
b mind^ and gratify his parents, (c) Let him tell me whether 
lie nimiber of t£e stars is even or odd. 



1 The sabject, predicate, object, and simple adjuncts of a sentence 
bomld not be separated from each other by any point whatever. . . > 
u contracted sentences, the collateral sabjects, predicates, objects^ 
x* adjmicto ahonld he separated from eawcSi o\*bAT \s^ ^ q»i&ssa». — 
foMKLL 'a Analysis of Sentences, 
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892. Canon II. — ^Wlien an attributive clatise is merel j^ eigitoi 
torff, it 18 separated from its noun hj a comma ; as, *^ DitMmi 
which are precious stones, (i.e., all diamonds,) are resij his^anl. 
but when it is restrictive^ no comma is required ; as, *'*' Diamofid 
which are found in Peru (t.e., some diamonds), are vetj hnSim^ 

893. Canon III.—- Attributive p^ro^e^ following^ their ncnrnm 
separated from thran l^ commas ; as, ** Harold, having rectistdM 
intelligence^ advanced to encounter William." 

394. Canon IV. — ^A connective, used after the subject er other 
element at the beginning of a sentence is preceded and follow)d^ 
a comma : as, ^^ He, hotoever, refused the request." (See Bi^ iX 
obs. 2,) 

395. Canon V.— The p^iod is placed after completed sentencei 
and abbreviated words ; as, e.g,^ (for exempli gratia.) 

%* The principles of punctuation in simple sentences apply to iV 
dimdual clauses in complex sentences, 

UL Canons of Punctuation in Compound Sentences r 

396. Canon I. — Co-ordinate clauses are separated £eoni eacb 
other by semicolons, particularly when any one of the clausefi( i^ di- 
vided by a comma ; as, ^^ When the righteous are in authoii<7, the 
neoplerejoice ; but when the wicked be£U«th rule, the people moaBL" 
if the clauses are very closely connected and similar in constractioD, 
ihey may be separated by commas alone. 

397. Canon II. — ^A principal clause, containing an independent 
assertion and annexed to a sentence, without a conjunction, is pn* 
ceded by a colon ; as, ** Be wise to-day : 'tis madness to d&er.^i 



I When the last member of a sentence sums up the sense of sevenl 
preceding members separated from each other by semicoloos, ^<ii 
when a quotation or c enumeration of details is formally introdaeed 
a colon should precede it. 

(a) A dlTtee Legislator, utteiittg his voice fhnn heayen : an almighty Oorenor 
itretehing Ibrth his arm to reward or punish : these are ooasideradooa which orer 
awe the world, and check guilt. 

(b) AU our conduct Bbould be Inftnenoedby this precept : " Do unt* others asyot 
would that others should do to you.*' 

(c) To understand a term accurately, wo mast know two points respecting it 
first, In what respects it agrees with other terms; secondly, in what respeetsit dif 
fers fW)m them. , . ^ j 

d When the meanii^ of an otherwise complete sentence is extsndec 
by an addition of an explanatory mens^iei Titt\. wsmmftudng with a con 
Junction, OTcli member diould\»pTece^»^.>Bi^^^^ 

wboiMtt9e makes free.— B«d»oh>*s Owwm 9f Pwet:«w«»tv. 
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bK m.-- la^oontracted sentences, the contraction is indi- 
y a comma ; as, *^ Hie dog is a useful, sagacious, and faith- 
UlUil V and particularly w^n a verb is omitted ; as, " To err 
ui, to forgiye, divine \" but if the sentence is short and oon- 
in subject only, no comma is required : as,^' The prices rose 
1." 

ON IV. — ^When the word as or thus introduces an example, 
} be preceded by a semicolon and followed by a comma ; as^ 
dtiye yerbs govern the obj. as, ^ They respected him/ '* 

rhe principles of pimctucUion in simple and complex sentences 
Ucabk to compound sentences also, 



EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATIOK 



EXERCISE ex. 

)uth the habits of industry are most easily acquired. There 
•s for his love joy for his fortune and death for his ambi* 
Promise slowly execute promptly, A mu*acle has been 
as a suspension of and a deviation from the known laws 
re. Neither riches nor honours nor any such perishing 
an satisfy the desures of our immortal spirit. 

EXERCISE CXf. 

ed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy, ^ow 
n we thought we heard voices and we stopped to listen, 
ve look forward to the year which is beginning what do 
)Id there. All my brethren is a blank to our view a dark 
n presents itself. The matter they said is one of public 

EXERCISE ex II. 

To be thus is nothing 
But to be safely thus oar fears in Banquo 
Stick deep and in his royalty of nature 
Beigns that which would he feared 'tis much he daret 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind 
He hath a wisdom that doth oiide his valour 
To act in safe^ there is none but he 
Whose being I do fear and under him 
My senins is rebuked as it is said 
JIarf AsktQtiy» was by Cssar. 
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PABT IV.— PBOSOBT* 

400. Prosody consists of two parts. Orthoepy vA\ 
Verification. 

L ORTHOEPY. 

401. Orthoepy, or correct pronuncuMtion^ comprises 
4iccent^ quantity^ emphaeUj pausCf and tone. , 

402. Accent is a stress of the voice laid on a parti- 
cnlar tyllable of a word, in order to distingaisli tkatr 
syllable from others ; as, the syllable glo in the wori^ 
^lo'ry. 

Obs. 1. — Accent is of two kinds, the primary or greater, and tlML 
secondary or less aocent ; thus, in the word ap^pel-Ui'tiorL, the ihisij 
syUable has the primaiy, and the first syllable me seoondaiy aooeoi.., 
■ Ohs, 2. — ^In Kngliab, (as in all Gothic langnaees,^ the accent ii^ 
generally on the rooL The English langnage has a tendency to-, 
throw the accent towards the beginning of the word. Pope wrote 
harrier* ; we have hafrier. Milton and Spenser accent acftwiM, I 
uproar^ contrite, etc., on the second syllable ; ShakeGfpeare acoenti 
aspect and character on the second syUable; as, 

^* The sweet tupedf of princes, and their ruin ;*• 

K. Henry VIII. Act III. Sc t 
" Look then diaracftet^'—Hamlet, Act L 8c, a 

403. The Quantity of a syllable is the time occupied 
in pronoimciflg it. 

Obs, 1. — ^In the word Au'gnst (nonn) the quantity of the syllaUe 
ilti is the same as in the adjective august \ but the accent in the one 
falls on the/r«^, and in the other, on the second syllable. 

Obs. 2. — A syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel ; and 
short, when the accent is on the consonant. A long syllabb 
requires twice the time in pronouncing it that a short one does. 
Jjong syllables are marked thus ('); as, fate; short syllables, 
thus C'); OR, fat. 

1 The term Prosody vn derived from «v»f, to, and yh, a song. 

' Accents on the j(r«e syllable generally make noxms, whilst aecenti 
on the kut syllable make verbs; as, Ac'cent (noun,) accentf (verb); 
sometimes the change of accent converts nouns into adjectives ; u, 
in Au'gust (noun,^ august^ (adjective). A copious list of " Wtr^ 
Vfhcse meanings vary loith the Accent^^^ is given in the Authori 
*' Practical English SpeUmg Bookr v^ SV, Si. 
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404. Emphasis is a stress of the voice laid upon a 
articular word or words. 

Obs. — Emphasis is laid on a word; accent on a syllable. As a 
sneral rale, the emphasis should be placed on the word or words 
at we wish to render prominent ; always upon the most impor« 
nt words, and never upon the insignificant particles, such as ; 
uf, with^ tke^ of, etc. 

405. A Pause is a temporary cessation of the voice, 
i speaking or reading. 

Obs, 1. — ^The Emphatical ptause is made after some important 
otcI or clause on which we wish to fix the hearer's attention. The 
>i8linctive pause serves to distinguish the sense. 
Ohs. 2. — In poetry^ there are two pauses. The Finai pauss 
merally occurs at the end of each line ; the Cassural pause (||) 
SKiera]]^ occurs at or near the middle of the Une, and divides it 
tto two portions, equal or unequal, caJled hemistichs. In reading 
f^^ the final pause should be made sensible to the ear merely by 
l£^^ suspension of the voice, calculated to distinguish the tran- 
ifon from one line to another. 

406. Tone is the change or modulation of the voice, 
D speaking or reading. 

Ohs. — Accent and quantity refer to the pronunciation of wcffds ; 
one usually refers to the f eeungs of the speaker. 



II. VERSIFICATION. 

407. Versification is that part of Prosody, which treats 
tf metrical or poetical composition. 

Qbs, l» — Prose is language in which the accent falls at irregular 
'^UrvaU^ and which is not restricted by a definite numhier (^ 
lyOahiles. Poetry^ or verse^ is a measured arrangement of words, in 
^cih the accent falls at regular interv^, according to certain laws. 

408. A Verse is a line of poetry, consisting of a cer- 
aift definite series of accented and unaccented syllables, 

Ohs. — Half a verse is termed a Hemistich, Two verses in rhyme 
VB^termed a Couplet^ or Distich ; three, a Triplet. A verse ex- 
eedingthe regular number of syllables is termed hypercatdUctic^ 
^Iffermeter^ or redundant, 

409. A stanza is a combination oi aevetai '^exsfi^^ ^^'^- 
itvting a regular division of a poem*^ 
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Obs. — AUiteratlon is the repetition of the same letter at i 
iginning of different words, and usually following at regular 
yals, as, 

^* ^ pt alliterations artful tiid. " — ChurchUL 

In the early periods of the Anglo-Saxon language, rhyme y 
known, and yerses were constructed on the prindfAe of allite 
as, 

" In a Somer Season | when Set was the Sunne, 
I Shope me into Shroubs, | as I a Shape were ; 
In Habite as an Harmit I un Holy of werkes, 
Went Wyde in thys World | Wonders to heare.** 

PlERCB PLOUGHBfAN'S Tw 

Alliteration was in use until the end of the fifteenth centuij 
rhyming was borrowed from the French. 

410, Afoot is a portion of a verse, consisting ( 
or more syllables combined according to accent 

Obs. — A certain number of syllables are caSed feet, '* beca^ 
their aid, the voice steps along as it were, through the ven 
measured pace.^' Metre or measure is the numl^ of poeti< 
which a verse contains. In its widest sense, " Metre," as Dr. I 
remarks, *^ is the recurrence, witlun certain intervals, of S] 
similarly affected.^' 

411. Scansion t or scanning^ is the art of divid 
verse into its component feet.* 

Ohs. 1. — ^All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or o 
syllables, and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two sy 
and four of three, as follows : — 

Dissyllable. TrisyUdble. 

1. Aniambus ("") ; as, return. 5. A Dactyl ( ) ; as, ba 

6. An Anapaest ( ); as, 
fere. 

7. An Amphibrach ("""^ 
&inoy&nce. 

8. A Tribrach ( — ) ; as, 
quer&blg. 

Obs, 2. — Quantity is measured in classic languages by the 

-of the syllable as a whole ; in English, by the length of thf 

only. ^' Monument,'^ for example, would be, in Latin measui 

two short syllables and a long one ; ^' seeing" would be in I 

short and a long syllable. In English, ^* monument^^ is thre 

syllables, and ^^ seeing'' is a long syllable and a short ona 

jnore important is the result of measuring feet by accent. Ii 

measarement, **m5numenV^ is an anapaest ( ), and '^seei 

Munbns C)A In EngAiah^ ^^ moxLumeoJO^ S& ^ dactyl C*" 

** aeOng** a trochee C ')• '^^^ pwaVvaxVc^ oi wa m^xxfeSa 

accents The Handbook of the English Tougue. 



2. A Trochee ('*'^ ; as, glory. 

"S. A Spondee ('")^ as, good boy. 

A. A Pyrrhic f ) ; as, on & 

.(book.) 
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^12. Verse is of two kinds; namely, rhyme and blank 

Ohs, — Rhvthm is the regular anungement of feet in a versef and 
B eaBential to aH Idnds of poetry, whether in rhyme or in blank 

»."■ 

413. Rhyme is the correspondence in sound of the 
t word or syllable of one verse, with that of the last 
rd or syllable of another. 

>bs. — Single rhyme is that in which only the final syllables 
M ; as, in restrain^ complain ; in double rhyme, the two final sylla- 
lagvee ; as, in stranger^ danger^ 

H4. To form a. perfect rhyme, three things are es- 
itial ; 1. The vowel and the parts following it must 
the eame in sound; 2. The parts preceding the vowel 
lit be different; 3. The rhyming syllables must be 
fitted alike. 

Ibt. L— Thns the word side rhymes with pride ; in both, the 
rel Bonnd (t) and the parts following ii(de) correspond in sound, 
le the parts preceding it (a and pr^ are different ; and both 
ds are accented alike. Imperfect rhymes are those which do 
fulfil the above conditions. 

>&9. 2. — Such rhymes as do not fulfil the above conditions are 
ed imperfect ; as, taste and last ; toil and smile ; so are Ireath 
! beneath^ cough and though^ because, although epAt alike, they 
pronounced differently. But perfect rhymes may be 9pdt dif- 
mtly^ if only they sound alike; as, 

'Bound where thou wilt, my barb, or glide my proto. 
But be the star that guides the Wanderer— mou /* 

lEowable rhymes are those which are sanctioned by the practice 
vox best poets ; as, love^ move ; sun^ upon ; mar^ war ; etc. 

115. Blank verse is verse tvithout rhyme. It is formed 
fihisiyely by the regular recurrence of accented syl- 
ies. 

Different kinds of Verse. 

tl6. English Verse may be divided into three classes, the/am&tc, 
( Trochaic, said 'Qie AnapsBstic. 

L17. These classes are so denominated from the feet of which 
f Iffincmally consist. The Iambus^ Trochee^ and Anapmt are the 
ikc^pdl feet employed in English verse. Tlie others are termed 
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418. Iambic yene is suitable tat aerious and eUvaUd sabjee^ 

and has every second^ fourth^ and oiher even syllable accented. 

I. Specimens of Iambic Verse. 

419 Oi two iw\. (Iambic Dimeter,) 

«Wlthrlv|!8hMear8 

ThS mon | irch hears.' — Drjfden, 

420. Of three feet, (Iambic Trimeter,) 
'The king | w&8 on | his throne | 

And 84 I trips thronj^d | the hall | 
A thoa I s&nd biSght | Kmps shone | 
O'er that | highles | tUW^Byron. 

421. (H four t&Bt(Iambiv Tetrameter,) 
^ ThS way | wSs long | th£ -wind \ wSs cold 

ThS min | str^ w&s | infirm | 2nd old.'— ^o^. 
This is the Romantic Measure of Engfish poetry, and it is skf 
called the OctosyUahic Metre^ since it consists of eight syUahUs. It s 
the metre of Butler's Hudibras ; Scott's Ladg of the Lake^ Lay ofiht 
Last Minstrel, etc. ; Byron's Giaour^ Prisoner of ChiUon^ etc. It* 
most impresdve form is the Tennysonian Stanza, as in the Laa* 
reate's " In Memoriam ;" in which two rhyming verses come between 
the other two ; as, 

' ThSt loss I Is c5m | m$n wofild | ii6t make 
My own | llss bit | t€r, ra | tii&r mdre : 
Too c5m I mdn I Ngy | er mdr | ntng wore 
Td gve I ning but | sdme heart | did brSak.'— ^TciiayKM. 

422. Oijive feet ; (Iambic Pentameter,) 

'ThS than I der rails, | be hush'd | the pros \ tr&te worid, 
Whilecloud 1 15 cloud | returns | thgsd | lemnhymn.' — lhms» 
This is called the Heroic Measure ; it is generally used for soleoa 
and dignified subjects. Almost all our groat poems are wxitten ia 
it ; as, Milton's Paradise Lost ; Thomson's Seasons; Young's i%W 
Thoughts ; Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, etc. Four lines of ample 
pentameters rhyming alternately, form the Elegiac Stanza of 
English poetry ; as, 

*The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to narkupias and to me.' — Gro:^* 

423. Of six feet ; (Iambic Hexameter.) 

' If aught I which he | had 5wn*d | might still Irgm^ | for me.* 

— Wordsworth, 
This is called the Alexandrine Metre, because it was emptoyedi* 
some ancient poems written in praise of Alexander the Great. It 
is now seldom used except in the Spenserian Stania, (such as in 
Byron's Childe Harold,) which is composed of eight lines d Hennc^ 
followed by one line of the Alexandrine Metre, 
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424. Of seven feet ; (Iambic Heptameter.) 

^ow gld I rfto I the j^rd | df Hosts, | from whom | Sllglo | rlos 
are. ' — Macaulay. 

The Heptameter may be divided into a Tetrameter and a TWme- 
T; thus, 

'N6W glo I ry to I thg Lord | of Hosts, 
From whom I &11 glo I ries are 1^ | 
This constitutes the *' Common Measure'^ in Fsabnodj. 

425. Iambic metre sometimes admits an additional syUable, 
mmghout entire poems ; such yerses are called hypermetrical or re- 
andant, and they frequently introduce a double rhyme ; as, (Iambic 
trimeter Hypermetrical.) 

* Eram Green | ikndsi | cy moun | tatns,'^ — Ileber^ 
n. Specimens of Trochaic Verse, 

426. Of one foot ; (Trochaic Monometer.) 

* Changing, 
Ranging.' — Addison. 
One foot %nd an accented syllable ; as, 
* Can our ) eyes^ 
Reach the \ shies f-^SwiJt. 

427. Of «M7ofeet^ (Trochaic i>ime«er.) 

' under | cover, 

'Terror | 5ver.' ^Wordsworth. 
Two feet and an accented syllable ; as, 

* Where the | lamps qui | ver.' — Hood. 
The shorter measures (such as, monometer and dimeter) are too 
lort to form a regular poetical composition ; they are used chiefly 
I diveiaify other measures, as in odes and irregular pieces. 

428. Of «*r66 feet; (Trochaic Trimeter.) 

* Go where I glory | waits thfie' — Moore. 

429. Of/ottrfeet; (Trochaic Tetrameter.) 

^ Landed J be thy | name for | ever, 
Thou of I hfe find | joy the | giver.' | — Hogg. 
m. Specimens ojAnapssstic Verse. 

430. Of one foot ; (Anapeestic Monometer.) 

'As ye sweep 
Thro' thg dSep.'— Cawip&eZZ. 

431. Of two feet; (Anapsestic Dimeter.) 

' Li my rage | shSll be seen 
The revSnge | of ^ queen.' — Addison. 

432. Of three feet ; (Anapsestic Trimeter.) 

' O fe woods I spread y5ur bran | ch^ Space,'— S^en^fone; 
483. Of /oar feet ; (Anapaestic Tetrameters). 
AlS & beam | o'6r the \ face 5f the wa | t^rs mSy glow,' | ^Moore. 
in Anapoostic metre lines longer than tetrameters axe Beldoni 
mnd. 
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434. A poetical licence is a deviation from tiho etfir^ 
nary rules of grammar, allowable in poetry. 

435. The principal poetical licences are as folloir^] 

1. Hie order of words is often changed ; as, 

^ Come, nymph demure^ with mantle hlae? 

2. (a,) Antiquated words enA f'b.J.construetionz |tt 
often employed; as, 

(a,) * This Uke8'{L e., pleases] me welL' 

(h,) * Time is our tedipns song should here haye ending.* 

3. Some words are shortened and oUiers are lengthened; as, wd 
£or bewail; begirt for girt, 

4. Compound epithets are adopted.; as, ^yfoioer-tntDooai tram; 
• ' cloud'capt towers.' 

5. The relative is often omitted ; as, 

* Wo to the cause, whatever it ba^ 
Detams from na his melody.' 

6. The antecedent is often omitted ; as, 

* Who steals my parse steals trash !' 

7. The poets sometimes imitate Latin or Greek idioms; as, 

' How much of learning* (cancel of.) 
* Givs me [i.e. perpiit me] to seize rich Nestor's shield of goUL 

436. The poets sometimes 'violate the rules otgrannr 
matical propriety ; as, 

1. By substituting adjectives for adverbs; as,* Drink deepr^ 
taste not the Pierian spring.' 

2. By connecting adjeotives with nouns whidi they do no^ 
properly qualify; as, ''Drowsy tinklinga loll the distant loU;' 
* The tenants of tiie warbling shade.' 

3. By using both the noun and its jpronotin as nominativeBto 
the same verb ; as, ' His breath, it was fightning, his voifie, U V^ 
storm." 

4. By using or-r-or ; norr-nor; instead of eiiher^^cr; ndAer-^ 
nor; as, ' Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po ;' ' Nor VQWS 
unpaid, nor sUghted sacrifice." 

5. By using each for every ; as, ^ Each voice, each motioii, drev 
their ears and eyes.' 

6. ]^y giving Intransitive verbs a transitive goverximen0| ^ 

* TTrtue still may hope [for^ her promised crown? 
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KSALYSSa OP MM T EBCML ' 

Sentences are of Ane kinds, Sia^le^ CmmpUr, 

npovmd? 

^ Simple sentence c mlaim only erne idbfect and 

e verb or jR^edkatfe ; as, ** TimejUaJ' 

In addition to %fimU ^trii. > »ffe gatcMCM^ coiaia 
oreyertB in tiie infiaiti fe anod: «, **I hsiv «d paja 
aieor mofe partidplei; ». ^He koabeea frijard,* ar a 
and an infimttre; aa,*^Heii Ifaiai n g to «iite.*jctfl» 
lere is oalf aw adijeci aad aw fiaifee Tcri^ itsMila 
itoioe. 

A CQJiyfer sentence contains <Hie principal asMT- 
^h one or m<»e eiqdanatoiT or «if5ortinHile daases, 
3nt npon, <Hr momfying, ^ pnMkdpal clzase; as, 

ng aamU cai, and vlndk k not i lfpta i lfat oa ai^ otter 
' aentence: tiie jaflon fiaal e; meeewory, or jmradkeAodi 
aenienoeia tiiaft vlndk wawliligB liie jmripJ damt ot u 
it on it; tfaaa, in tiie above naimir, *- He retained tiie 
1heprimajHdAme^wa^^iMckl]adhim,^mlhesmbor 
ccusory, arpamtketical ctuMBL 

. — A MRple aentence ecntaiBB onlf ame ^idte TCfb. A 
icntflncft Q-HitaiHB fro or mote fante rcrta, bat ol tJMK ame 
enter into tbe/iraftpa/daoae; aa, ^Heafto&dtiiebaB- 
Jihad been ap iio ii i t cd, in order tiiaft be vn^A obtain a 
Haetbejyrnu^po/ daoK, "^be atiidied tiie ' 



by tbe two stJwrdimate daoRa, ^ wbidk bad been xo- 
and, ^in order tbat be mi^ obtain a prae," and the 
danae containB onlf cme finite rerb, studied. 
.—Tbe eaaential difference between a jsatpfe and a eo«p2» 
ia, thata simple aentence contains onlj ime finite rcfb, but 
: aentence eantaina two or more finite rertaL 



nnocesB ci Synthesis is tbe rerexse of tbat of Analyns. Tbe 
be breakiiig down of a iHiole into its parts ; tbe former is 
igjspal parts into a whtAd. — Dauojosr^s BmgGtk Compo- 

i oi tbe definitions and obsenrations ^en in tbe SiftUax 
126) aie bete repeated, in order to ezlnbit tbe Amahpis in a 
connected fiira. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



440. A compound sentence contains tuoo or more prin* 
cipai and independent or co-^>rdinate assertions ; as, *^ Men 
todUcyfsh sioim, and birds fly ^ 

Obs. 1. — Co-ordinate clauses are independent asBertions. A cm*^ 
pound sentence can always be resolved into independent assertions; 
thus, in the above example we have three independent aasertioss, 
viz., "Men walk ;" *' fish swim ;" and " birds fly," eack of that 
clauses makes sense by itself, and does not modify any other clause. 

Ohs. 2. — ^In a complex sentence, the clauses i disjoined, do not 
make complete sense by themselves ; thus, if we disjoin the cmplfx 
sentence, " He returned the book which I lent him," iheprimpal 
clause, " he returned the book," will make sense by itself, but the 
subordinate or dependent clause, '* which I lent him," will not. The 
essential difference between a compound and a complex sentence is, 
that a compound sentence can be resolved into independent sentences, 
but a complex sentence can not. 

Obs. 3. — A compound sentence may contain two or more simple 
sentences, or two or more complex sentences. " John reads and 
writes f* is a compound sentence, being equivalent to the twosinqile 
sentences, " John reads ;" and " [JbAn] writes.''^ " John reads to 
booksy that he may improve himself, and he writes the exercises which 
are appointed,^^ is a compound saitence containing two cooqilex sen- 
tences, *^ John reads his books^ that he may improve himulff and 
"^c writes the exercises which are appointed.'" 

Examples of the different kinds of sentences. 



. William defeated Harold at 
Hastings. 

. William, who invaded Eng- 
land, defeated Hajold at Hast- 
ings. 



. William invaded England, 
and he subsequently defeated 
Harold at Hastings. 



4. He taught me to read. 



5. I received the 
jou sent me. 



book which 



\ 



A simple sentence; it con- 
tains one finite verb, defeated, 
and one subject, WUtianL 

A complex sentence ; it con- 
tains one principal danse-' 
''defeated Harold at Hast- 
ings;" andasubordinateone'' 
'* who invaded England.'* 

A compound sentence ; it coo* 
tains two principal or co-ordi' 
nate assertions — '' invaded 
England"— and " defeated 
Harold at HastingB." 

A simple sentence; it con- 
tains only one finite verb^ 
taught, 

A complex sentence ; it con- 
tains one principal clause—'' ^ 

T«»^^ "^^^ bQQk"-Hind » 
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hostile armies met; a 
Iful battle ensued; the 
b' of the contest was for a 
time doubtful; but the 
ish troops at last proved 
rious. 
a reads and writes cor^ 



7 shalll act, in order that 
,y discover the truth. 



kespeare (whose intellect 
of the higest order) lived 
Dg the reign of Queen 
ibeth, and wrote several 

3. 



6. A compound sentence ; it con- 
tains four principal clauses, 
all co-ordinate to each other. 



7. A compounef sentence ; it con- 
tains two principal or co-or- 
dinate assertions, the latter 
contracted in subject — " John 
reads — " " [John] writes cor- 
rectly." 

8. A complex sentence ; it con- 
tains one principal clause — 
" How shall I act ?" — and one 
subordinate clause — ^* in order 
thati may discover thetruth." 

9. A compoMTirf sentence ; it con- 
tains two principal clauses, 
and one subordinate clause; 
the latter is parenthetical. 



examples; 

whether the following sentences are Simple, Complex, or 
Compound. 

jSBaBx invaded Britain^ 2* Caesar, who was a Roman 
I, invaded Britain. 3. Caesar, who Invaded Britain, was 
irated Roman general, and he was assassinated by conspi- 

4. It may be easily shown that the earth is round. 5. 
Columbus had finished speaking, the sovereigns fell upon 
nees. 6. John was a bad king, therefore he was not re- 
d by his subjects. 

7. The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 



L THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

I. THE SUBJECT. 



.. A Simple Subject is a subject vvithout a quali- 
word or words; as, " Alfred triumphed." 
— ^Here the subject Alfred is not quaMea by any word or 
therefore it is a simple subject. 



i 
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443. A J^imple Subject may consiflt of: — 

1. A noun op pronoun ; «&, " Birds ^^y ,-" " He studies.^ 

2. An adjective used as a noun ; as, ^''ThQ aood are happy. 
8. The iimnitiye of a verb ; as, *^ 7b err is nun^an/* 

4. A participial phrase ; as, *^ Playing cricket amuses him.' 

443. The Enlarged Subject is a subject with oi 
more qualifying words attached to it; as, *• The 
king Alfred triumphed." 

Obs. 1.— Here the simple subject Alfred is enlarged 1 
words — the brave ib'n^H-and the whole expression, ''^The bra\ 
Alfred*^ forms the enlarged subject. 

Obi. 2. — ^In a simple soitence, an enlarged subject may eoE 
any words that may be used to modify a noun, provided thai 
do not constitute a distinct sentence. 

444. The svhject may be enlarged by : — 

1. An adjeetive ; as, ^' Good boys are industrious.*' 

2. A noun in apposition ; as, ^^ William the Conqueror die 

3. A participle or a participial phrase ; as, '* Pupils, hap\ 
snoceBB, should be attentive.*' 

4« A noun in the pofisessive case ; as, ** John^s book is lost. 

5. By a preposition and its object ; as, ^^ A man of prim 
respected." 

Obs. 1. — ^The same subject may have more than one en 
ment; as, **A distinguished military commander;*' ^^ John 
book is lost ;** ^* Our young friend, William, has just arrived.' 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoun it is sometimes put in apposition wi 
subject of a sentence ; as, ^' It is whol^ome to rise early \ 
[that is] to rise early is wholesome.** 

II. THE PREDICATE. 

445. The Simple Predicate is either a singfe 
verb, or the verb to be, with a noun, an adjective, i 
ticiple, a prepositional phrase, or an adverb. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A finite verb ; as, " Lions roar;" " Birds J?y.** 

2. Verb to be with noun ; as, *' Europe is a continent,^ 

3. „ „ „ adjective ; as, " Life is short." 

4. „ „ „ participle ; as, ^^ He was seen in Lond 

5. „ „ „ prepositional phrase; as, "He wo/ (i 

opinion." 

6. „ „ „ adverb ; as, " They are here," 

Obs. 1. — Compound verbal expressions, which convey a sim 
must he considered as fonning aiii'!^\d ^T^<ca^\«i^\ ^^ " E 
return immediately ;" ^^ He ouglit to speak cwadi^^,^ 
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2. — The verb " to &c/' cannot by itself constitute a predi- 
less when it means, to exist ; as, ^* God is," that is, ^^ God 
(see 224. Obs. 4.) 

. The Completion of the Predicate is the comple- 
F the assertion conveyed by the verb ; as, " John 
J the tabU ;" " William was appointed king'' 

1. — Here the sense of the transitive verb " strikes''' is ren- 
^mplete by the addition of tlie object table. When a tran- 
erb is usai intransitively (see 99. Obs. 4.), a completion is 
essary : as, "The }yoj reads f^ " The train movesy (For the 
.tion ot such expressions as " William was appointed king,'* 
. Obs. 4.) 

2. — he object of a sentence may be enlarged or qualified 
ame manner as the subject, (see 444.) The object by itself 
etimes termed the simple completion of the predicate ; as, 
eceived a parcel f the object with its qualifying words is 
the entire completion of the predicate; as, "Me received a 
'ontaining a large sum of money." 

. The Direct Object is a word or phrase, answer- 
the question whom? or what? as — '* Whom did 
;e?" "I saw John;''—'' What does he want ?"* 
Yants money." 

—The direct object may be e:q)res8ed by the same forms of 
» the subjects (see 444.) 

The Indirect Object is a second object requisite to 
3te the sense of the predicate ; as, "They made 
veil Protector.'^ 

1. — ^Here Cromwell is the direct^ and Protector^ ihe indirect 
f the verb made. Verbs having this government are gene- 
rbs of appointing or making, hence the indirect is somecimes 
ihe factitivie object (from the Latin verb,/aao, I make.) 

2. — If we say "They made Cromwell," Cromwell is the di- 
ect of the verb made, but still we do not express complete 
in order to do so, we must add another object (the indirect) 
w, and say, "They made Cromwell Protector. 

5. — ^The indirect object may be : 1. A noun or pronoun in 
jctive case; as, "They made Henry king;" "ffis uncle 
im his heir." 2. An adjective or a participle; as, "The 
ind him guilty ;" " He was seen ^i^A^en^." 3. An infinitive ; 
3 commanded the troops to haltf* "I heard the thunder 
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Obs. 4.— >It may also consist of a noun or pronoun with a prepo- 
sition, e^qtreased or understood ; as, ^^ He be^neathed his propcartf 
to his 8(mf^ ^^ They gave him a book ;" (this is called the da^ or 
personal object) ; ^^ He is guilty o/" treason'* (this is called the gm- 
tive object). 

Obs. 4. — Intransitive verbs and passive verbs of the £actti2Te 
class, that is to say verbs of naming^ calling^ appointing^ hecomtig, 
etc., are followed by a nominative as a completion of the predicate; 
as, " Victoria became Queen f* " He was dechired the winner ^ Veifa 
denoting weight or measure also take an indirect object ; as, '^ The 
fish weighed twelve pounds^ and measured two feet in length.^ 

449. The Extension of tJie Predicate is a modification 
of its meaning ; as, " He walks quickly /' " He acted w 
a most honorable manner" 

' Obs, 1. — Here the word quickly modifies the predicate toottf, and 
the words ^^in a most honorable manner'^ modify the predicate 
acted, 

450. The predicate may be extended in various ways: 

1. By an adverb or adverbial phrase ; as, ^' He fonght hraodif 
*^ He spoke in a determined mannerj*^ This is sometunes called the 
adverbial adjunct, 

2. By a preposition and the word or words depending on it ; as, 
*^ He returned at three o'clock ;'* ^' He succeeded by great peruver- 
OTice." This is sometunes called the prepositional adjunct, Ibe 
preposition is sometimes understood; as, ^^ He slept all mgU^ that 
is " \dunng'\ aU [jthe] night."» 

3. By a participle or participial phrase ; as, " She stood we»- 
ing;^^ ^^ He excepted, tH ^eee saved." In the latter example, ae 
excepted is the nominative absolute : the nominative absolute is a 
kind of participial phrase which modifies the predicate. 

Obs. 1.— The predicate may be extended in several of these wayi 
at once. All words or phrases that do not qualify the rabjecttf 
object, are extensions of the predicate. 

Obs, 2.— The adverb or adverbial phrase should not he separoid 
from the verb if it completely alters the sense of iha Terb, but if it 
merely modifies the verb without altering its meaning, it mayb9 
placed as an extension in the fourth column ; as. 

Subject. Predicate. Completion. Eztensioik 



He 
He 
He 
He 



only lent 
returned 
could no^ find 
found 



the book 
the book 
it 
it 



yesterday. 
only yesterday* 
on the table. 
no( inthepazloitf 
but in the 



\ 
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Ohg. 3.— A prepodtioiial phrase may be attached either to the 
mbjecty predicate, or object, according to the sense implied ; as, (to 
if^ject^ " A man of integrity is respected ;" (to predicate,) " The 
liver ran through a valley;^'' (to object,) " They never refuse works 
0/ merit.'' 

Ohs. 4.— Objective cases depending on transitive verbs form the 
ton^letionoi tiie predicate ; as, ^'He strikes f^e table f"*^ objective 
CMBB following intransitive verbs, and depending on prepositions 
temressed or understood^ form the extension of the predicate ; as, 
•*B[e jumped the ditch,^' that is [" over] the ditch." * 

452. Ituleafor analyzing a Simple Sentence:- — 

1. Select the finite verb and set it down as the predi- 
eate. 

2. Consider what is the nominative to that finite verb, 
and set that nominative down as the subject 

3. Observe whether there are any enlargements of 
the subject, and arrange them accordingly. 

4. Consider whether the predicate is a transitive verb 
or not ; if it is a transitive verb, look for its object or 
completion ; and also consider whether that object has 
any enlargements ; if so, set them down accordingly. 

5. If there are any circumstances of time, place, 
manner, action, etc., set them down as extensions of the 
predicate. 

Ohs. — Jl participle m\ia^\}Q considered as an adjective; bh infi- 
nite mood, as a noun. 

6. A simple sentence may be divided into four parts : 
the subject, predicate, completion of the predicate, and 
extension of the predicate. 

0&«.---Every simple sentence most consist of two parts at least, 
the subject and ikQ predicate : tihe predicate may have a completion 
and an extension. Blanks must be left where no completion or 
where no extension occurs. 

\ In almost all instances it is easy to distinguish between that on 
which the predicate acts (the object or completion of the predicate) 
and the words which express tiie time, manner, &c., of its action (ez- 
tensioii of thepredicate. ) Sometimes the same wc^rd may act in both 
capacities. Tlias, **The baJl runs across the meadow:" here, if 
we take runs as the^verb, then the words a4:ross the meadow are the 
extension of the predicate, for they teU where the ball runs. If, how- 
ever, we consider runs across as one compound verb, then the meadow 
is th&objeet, for it is that on whidi the action of the verb is exerted* 
— DsMMTs's Analysis of Sentences. 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. He BtodieB Eis IcdBODB attentively. 

3. lb) BaasiaiiB cruelly oppressed the Poles* 
8. He really understands tus business. 

4. Of late he has been studying German. 

5. Wilfiam defeated Harold at Hastings, 

6. Milton composed ^ Paradise Lost V 

7. Bircb build nests in trees. 

8. He lost the book yesterday. 

9. William was shot with an arrow. 
10. I have not seen John since last July. 



Analysis of the foregoing sentences: 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Completion. 


Extena 


LHe 


studies 


his lessons 


attentive! 


2. The Russians 


oppressed 


the Poles 


cruelly. 


a He 


understands 


his business 


reaUy. 


4. He 


has been study- 


German 


of late. 


6. "William 


ing 


Harold 


at Hasting 


6. Milton 


composed 
buUd 


'Paradise Lost.' 




7. Birds 


nests 


in trees. 


8. He 


lost 


the book 


yesterday. 


9. WiUiam 


was shot 




with an ai 


10. 1 


have not seen 


John 


since last« 



EXERCISE I. 

Analyze the following sentences : — 

Alfred bravely defended England. They lately left this co 
Formerly he preferred London. She speaks French fluently, 
great pleasure I shall accept your invitation. He repeated 
manded payment. Money is not, at all times, easily obta: 
Heat expands all bodies. The mountains overshadow the 
Bees form their Cells wil^ wax. He described the occurren 
few words. The inhabitants of Lucknow warmly welcomei 
intrepid deliverers. They accepted the terms without any cond 
To confinn his words, out-flew 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thigha 

Of mighty cherubim. 
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EXAMPLES. 

udied the subject with great attention^ 
lively' resisted his enemies. 
Teat industry he amassed a fortune.. 
f reached London at five o'clock. 
loll fighting bravely.- 
stood sobbing bitterly, 
endured this suff^ng for many years, 
^e evening he studies his lessons. 
3 sailor excepted, the crew were saved, 
nter approacning, they left their country residence, 
mperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to bap<* 
piness. 
>ffee is imported from Arabia. 



bject. 



£e 

le 
He 

They 

He 

She 

He 

He 

The crew 

They 

Temperance 

Coffee 



Predicate. 



studied 

resisted 
amassed 

reached' 

fell 

stood 

endured 

studies 

were saved 

left 

leads to happi- 
ness, 

is imported 



Completion. 



the subject 

his enemies 
a fortune 

London 



this suffering 
hislessona 



their country 1 
aidenoe. 



Extension. 



with gr^eat atten- 
tion. 

bravely. 

by great indus- 
try. 

at five o'clock. 

fighting bravely. 

sobbing bitterly. 

for many years. 

in the evening. 

one sailor, ex- 
cepted. 

winterapproach- 
ing. 

by fortifying the 
mind and 
body. 

from Arabia. 



BXERGISB IL 

«y carefully observed the directions. By patient endurance 
r difficoltieB may be surmoimted. Virtue generally produce 
IncflB. He frequently visited Paris. In the morning he wiot 
ttens. Dmring this week he has received large sums of mone; 
iiee o'clock they left Manchester. Hia Jiealth failing, he W 
iy. The campaign being ended, the troops returned. S 
3oeiiily leceivea several handsome presents. Tho armv v 
letdy exhausted. The child stood weeping. He died deciar 
inocence.. Silk is imported from India.. Moderate eisx' 
\j increaaoB the vigor of the frame. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. WiUiam, Duke of Normandy, defeated Harold the Saxon Kiof 
at tiie battle of HastingB. 

2. Hope, the baka of life, soothes ns under every xniaforfcane. 

3. The study of history wiU assuredly increase our knowledge ol 
hiiman nature. 

. 4. Learning expands the innate powers of the mind in a wonder 
ful manner. 

5. Hiis valuable work has recently receiyed several importu 
dfcerations. 

6. Calumny often attacks the characters of the most worthy me 

7. The man of indolent habits sacrifices his future happnesB 
the indulgence of present ease. 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Completion. 


Extension. 


1. William, 


defeated 


Harold, the 


at the battle 


Duke of Nor- 
mandy, 
2.Hope,thebahn 
ofUfe, 




Saxon king, 


Hastily. 


soothes 


us 


under eveiym 






fortune. 


3. The study of 


will increase 


our knowledge of 


assuredly. 


history 




human nature 




4. Learning 


expands 


the innate 


in a wonder 






powers of the 


manner. 






mind 




6. This valuable 


has received 


several import- 


recently. 


work 




ant alterations 




6. Calumny 


attacks 


the character of 
the most wor- 
thy men 


often. 


7. The man of in- 


sacrifices 


his future happi- 


to the ind 


dolent habits 




ness 


gence of 






present em 



EXERCISE UI. 



Hannibal, general of the Carthaginians, was defeated by Sci| 
at the battle of Zama, B.C. 202. Pleasant is the voice of Oasi) 
the lonely dweller on the mountains. We may often, by patu 
diligence, rectify the disadvantages of our position in life. W 
regard to fertility of invention, our English poet Shakespeare si 
passes aU authors whether ancient or modem. 

Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn. 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn. 
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EXAMPLES. 

le Queen has made him a Baronet. 

ley soon perceived the enemy advancing. 

ley accordingly found him gmlty of tr^ison* 

e gave me a beautiful flower. 

le mast^ taught his pupils Arithmetic. 

illiam paid l^bert t^ thousand marks. 

lie general therefore commanded the troops to advance. 

'e call this dog Sancho. 



bject. 



Predicate. 



Completion. 



Extension. 



queen 



has made 



perceived 



found 



master 



liam 



i general 



gave 



taught 



paid 



commanded 



call 



him {direct a 
Baronet {iTidl- 
rect). 

the enemy (di- 
rect) advanc- 
ing {indirect). 

him {direct 

guilty of trea- 
son {indirect)^ 

me {indirect) a 
beautiful 
flower {direct), 

his pupils {indU 
rect) Arithme- 
tic (direct). 

Robert {indirect) 
ten thousand 
marks (direct), 

the troops {di- 
rect) to ad- 
vance {indi- 
rect). 

this dog {direct) 
Sancho {indi- 
rect). 



accordingly. 



therefore^ 



EXERCISE IV. 

nalyzing thefollomng distinguish the direct from the indirect 
object :) 

J immediately proclaimed Edward king. He ordered his 
uits to return. They afterwards appelated him governor oi 
land. The jury found him guilty of manslaughter. He 
I his pujnls to write composition. I see him approadune. I 
b you to accept my best thanks. I call this dog Dash. Isaw 
rother writing this letter. I advise you to study attentively. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. It grieved him exceedingly to be thus slandered. 

2. Let them remain unmolested. 

8. I request you to give me an answer immediately. 
4. Paintings of great value, and tastefully arranged, adomc 
richly decorated walls of the villa. 
6. Who are those persons ? 
6. How sweetly she sings I 



' Subject. 


Predicate. 


Completion. 


Eztensic 


Lit, tobethm 


grieved 


him 


exceeding!; 


slandered, 








2. {Thou or you 


let 


them remain un- 




understood) 




molested. 




3.1 


request 


you to give an 
answer imme- 
diately. 




4. Paintings of 


adorned 


the richly-deco- 




great value, 




rated walls of 




and tastefully 




the villa. 




arranged, 








5. Those persons 


are who f 






6. She sings 






how sweet] 



I&XERCISE V. 

It is gratifying to be esteemed so highly. Let every pupil i 
these verses. Let these letters be answered. He advised th 
settle the dispute^in an amicable maimer. We shaJl never se 
again. Bboks, selected with great care, and in elegant bin< 
adorned the library of the distinguished statesman. 

1 When the pronoun U (see 310. obs. 3.) is put in apposition ^ 
phrase or part of a sentence, both .the pronoun and tiie phrase 
oe placed together in analysis. 

* Tkou or you (understood) generally forms the svijecl of ve 
the imperative mood. 

3 A prepositional phrase must not' bb separated from the v« 
which it relates, if it modifies an infinitive in iilie^ completion <}r i 
mbject ; but, if it modifies the predicate, it must be separated 
the infinitive and placed as an extension ; thus, in the above exi 
immediatdyiB placed as an extension because it modifies not thi 
** reqyjsstr* but the infinitive. phrase, ** to give an answer,** 

* The subject or object of a sentence takes with it all qualify 
modifying words. 

^ aud^ In interrogative and optative sentences the wore 
merely, tnuisposed from theit &ect x>ider. . 
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EXAMPLES. 

I, The troops advanced with great impetaosity. 
I, G^lon is an island in the Lidian Ocean. 
\ His conduct is most praiseworthy. 
L I shall never forget your kindness. 

5. Bichard the First, was somamed Cceur de Lion^ or the Lion- 
irted, in consequence of his valor. 

6. Tbem are many literary men in. England. 



Sabject. 



The troops 

Ceylon 

. His conduct 

I 

Biduad the 

First 

Many literary 

men 



Predicate. 



advanced 
isan island. 

is most praise- 
worthy. 

shall neyor for- 
get 

was somamed 

there are 



Completion. 



your kindness. 

Gasur de Lkmor 
the Lion- 
heartedy 



Extension. 



with great impe- 
tuosity. 

in the Indian 
Ocean. 



inconseouenceof 
his valor. 

in England. 



EXERCISE rv. 

He has arranged the matter in a most satisfactory manner. Sicily 
aa island in Ihe Mediterranean. The river is very deep. They 
Kve not returned from their journey. There are several editions 
! this work. Henry the First,was sumamed Beauclerc^ or the Fine 
diolar, in consequence of his learning. 

* When the verb] in the pedicate is mtransUive, the accompany- 
repositional phrase must be placed as an extension. Words and 
bases placed as extensions, belong to the predicate only. 

' and * The verb ** to be" is merely a cc^nUa, (see 294. obs. 4) ; it 
nally iakes with it nouns, adjectives or purticiples in order to form 
nremcate. The predicate indvdea the copula. When the verb '* to 
r implies existence, it can by itself constitute the predicate ; as, 
Qod w," that is, " God exisu:' 

* In negative sentences the adverbs noty nor^ nowhere, &c., belong 
> the predicate. 

* Nouns foUowinff predicates oi naming, appointing, becoming, etc., 
though they may oe in the nominative, are completions of the pre- 
icate. (see 448 Obs- 5.) 

* The adverb * there,^ when joined with the verb • tobe.* forms the 
dedicate ; thns, * There are many literary men*' is equivalent tQ 
Many literary men exM^" 
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453. A principal danse contains the leading asseri 
and makes complete sense by itself; as, "Heriu 
history^ in order that he may improve his mind.*' 

Obs. 1. — ^In the above example, ^^he studies history,'" is the p 
cipal clause. On principal and sabordinate clanaeB, see alao^ 
Ob8.1 

454. A subordinate clanse is that which is depend 
upon the prmcipal clanse; qb, ^Ifhe studies attentixk 
he will improve his mind." 

Obs, 1. — Here the sabordinate clanse, ** If he studies attentive 
is dependent on the principal danse, ^* He will improYe hsnui 
A sabordinate clause, (see 459, Obs, 1.,) at the b^inning of si 
tence is called introductory ; in the middle parenthetical ; m 
the end, accessory. 

Obs, 2. — "The principal clause," observes Mr. Wilson, "is 
always the most unportant. For example, ^The boy told 
master that the book was torn.' I%e boy told the master, is 
principal clause in the grammatical arrangement, bat suboidioa) 
the other as a matter of fact, and in logical importance." 

455. Subordinate clauses or sentences^ are of tl 
kinds: 1. the Noun-Sentence; 2. the Adjective'SerUen 
3. the Adverhial'Sentence. 

Obs.-'A subordinate sentence may have a subject, a prefic 
and object of its own, with their several enlargements. 

I. THE NOUN-SENTENCE. 
466. A noun-sentence is one, which, with regard 
the principal sentence, occupies the place, and foll( 
the construction of a noun ; as, '^ HuU he should fai 
improbable." 

Obs, — ^In the above example, ^^that he should fail,^ isanc 
sentence ; the entire expression being equivalent to, »' iis faUm 
improbable." 

457. The noun-sentence may be: 

1. The subject of a verb in the principal sentei 
as, " Tlmt man should never err is impossible." 

2. The object of a transitive verb in the princ 
sentence ; as, " He promised to come'^ 

3. A phrase in apposition to some noun or prone 
as, " It is not certain where Attila was huried.^^ 
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n. THE ADJECTIVE-SENTENCE. 

458. An adjeotive-sentenoe is one, which, with regard 
30 the principal sentence, occupies the place^ and f oUows 
the constmction of an adjective; as, ^^ The man who is 
fumest acts cautiously.'* 

Ohs, 1.— In the above example, ^^ Who is honesf* is an adjec- 
iive-sentence ; the entire ezpresuon being equivalent to ^^The 
hmest man acts caotionsly.'' 

- Obs. 2. — The adjective-sentence is introduced either by the re- 
llktive pronouns, who, which, tliat, or by some word used instead of 
a fdfttive ; as, when, where, why, whether, etc. The relative is fre- 
qpen^ understood, particularly when it is in the objective case ; 
as, '* The book I lost has been found ;'' that is, ''The book which 
I lost," etc. 

m. THE ADVERBIAL-SENTENCE.i 

459. An adverbial-sentence is one, which, with reffard 
to the principal sentence, occupies the place, and follows 
ihe construction of an adverb ; as, " He received money, 
when he did not expect it,*^ that is, " unexpectedly^^ 

Ohs. 1. — ^Adverbial clauses generally express some modification 
irf time, place, manner, cause, &c. ; as (time) ; "He plays when he 
hasfmfhed his studies ;" (place) ; " He died where he was horn ;" 

aanner); "He speaks exactly 2& you say;" (cause); "He lost 
examination because he did not study. ''^ 

Ohs. 2. —Suppositional clauses are adverbial sentences ; as, " If 
le perseveres, he will probably succeed." 

Ohs. 3. — When though aud yet occur in different clauses, yet in- 
troduces the principal clause, and though, the adverbial clause or 
natence ; as, " Though he is indolent, yet ie is clever." 

Ohs. 4. — When there and where occur in different clauses, there 
introduces the principal clause or sentence, and w^ere the adverbial 
wntence ; as, " Where the carcass is^ there will the eagles be 
gathered together." 

* Care most be taken not to confoimd the adverbial with the adjec- 
tive or the noun sentence, when they are introduced by the same con- 
jonction ; thus, 

1. I know i/;A«re he is. (Noun-sentence.) 

2. I know the place t(7^ere he is concealed. (Adjective-sentence.) 

3. They fotmd nim rohere I indicated. (Adverbial sentence.) 

In No. 1, the subordinate sentence is the object to the verb know. 
biKo. 2, the subordinate sentence qualifies \ihft novjajiplacfe. "Vijl^^.^ 
\be aabordinate sentence qualifies the piincip^ -gt^dSfi*^ Jou-wA^ «a^ 
f therefore equivaient to an adverb. — ^^loBUJ^a Atwil/ij»aof SerRjAiwiftx^ 
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06#,— The Noun-Sentence is introduced either by theconjun( 
that^ ezpreeaed or understood, or by some interrogatLve woi 
where, when, who, what, why, how, etc. ; as, " Where he rem 
know not ;" *' When he vnll return, is uncertain ;" ** I oannot ui 
stand why he neglected his business,^* 

EXAMPLES OF ANALTSISL 
!• * I am almost inclined to believe it,' implies some doubk 

GENERAL ANALYSIS. 

o. I am almost inclined to believa I a. Subordinate noun-senten 

it. b. 

& Implies some doubt. | &. Principal sentence to ck 

DETAILED ANALYSIS. 



Sent. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object 


Eztensio 


a. 
h. 


I 

Sentence a 


ftiyi inclined 
implies 


(to beKeve it 
( (indirect) 
some doubt. 





2. I have ascertained where he lives. 

GENERAL ANALYSIS; 

a. I have ascertained. ( a. Principal sentenoe to ft. 

6. Where he lives. I b. Subordinate noun-senteno 



DETAILED ANALYSIS. 



Sent. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Eztensia 


a. 
6. 


I 

he 


have ascer- 
tained 
lives 


sentence {J> 
direct) 


where. 



Analyze the following : — 
1. That the Normans invaded England^ is a well-known J 
j?. It is not yet decided 'v\io ^Vtt. be appomted. 
S. Where he died baa not \>eexiwa«i«^^i^^- 
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In the following^ underline the subordinate tlauses^ and 
fMfition whether they are noun-^laueesy adjective-clausee^ 
or adverbiaMausea, 

1. To be industrious is praisewortihy. .2. I know that he wiU 
consent. 3. The merchants^ who dw^t there, were wealthy. 4. 
Columbns, who was a native of Genoa, discovered America. 5. 
He leans quickly, because he is in earnest. 6. 1 would accept the 
offer, if I were he. 7. You must do all you can. 8. He studies 
yihsa he is ordered to do so. 9. We should do to others as we 
would that others should do unto us. 10. The mansion, that he 
has biilt, is veiy large. 11. He looks as if he were tired. 12. He 
left London, before the telegram arrived. 

CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES.1 

460. Co-ordinate clauses or sentences, are those which 
do not depend on one another; as, ^^ Men walk, fish 
9wim, and birds Ay.*' 

Oft*.— See 440. obs. 1 & 8. 

46 1. Principal co-ordinate clauses are of three kind&; 
!• rCqptdative. 2. Adversative. 3. Causative or Illative. 

EXAMPLES. 

. 1. Copulative; as, *^ Masters teach, and pupils learn.** Copda- 
Uye clauses are generally introduced by such words as, and, also, 
lesides, as weU as, etc. 

2. Adversative; as, ^' He is rich, hut he is not charitable." Ad- 
fersative clauses are generally introduced by such words, as, hut, 
fe<, however, notwithstanding, not, etc. 

8. UkUive ; as,^' He acts honorably, therefore he is greatly re- 
i^ected." JQlatiYe clauses are generally introduced by such words 
as, therefore, consequently, hecause, accordingly, etc. 

CONTRACTED CLAUSES. 

462. Oontracted clauses, or sentences, are those in 
jwhich some part of one of the clauses is omitted, as in 
^e following examples: — 

^ 1 When two dependent sentences come together similarly related 
1o the principal sentence, they ar^ said to be co-ordinate. 

There are, thei^ore, co-ordinate principal sentences and oo-ordi* 
aste dependent sentences. 

EXAMPLES. 

Straws swim on the surface, bat pearls lie at the bottom. (Tu)0 
Igrme, co-ord. sentences,) 
We ought to make a wise use of those advantages which, 'sr^^cvv 
>y, but whose duration is so uncertam. \OTie 'gnkw^ «n*«w«n. 
' dy two depend, co-ord. sentences .^—B.^rams^^ AwjX-^^* ^ 
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KxAHPLB 1. — Clauaeg are said to be ooatractei in subject^ li^ 
tkej have the same subject, and when that subject is expressed 
one ckose and mnderstood in the rest ; as, " llie hoy reaoa, wiij 
and sneaks the French language witii great fadlity;*' that 
"The Doy reads, [the boy] writes, and [the boy] speaks the Frci 
language with great facility."! 

Example 2. — Clauses are said to be oontracted in object, wl 
they have the same object, and when that object is expr^sed in 
clause and understood in the rest ; as, '* He j^itied and he pardo 
his enemies ;" that is, *^ He pitied [his enemies] and ha pardo 
his enemies.*' But the employment of a pronoun instead « a n 
4oes not render a subject contracted in subject or object ; as, *^^ 
liam {tttied his enemies, and lie pardoned them.^^ 

Example 8.— Clauses are said to be contracted in pret& 
when th^ have the same predicate, and when that predicate is 
pressed in one clause and understood in the rest ; as, " Her sold 
and her sailors defend England ;*' that is, ** Her soldiers [def( 
England] and her sailors defend England.^' 

Obs, — " In co-ordinate sentences,*' observes Mr. Bain, " the p 
joined by the conjunction must stand in the same relati<m to 
common part. * I add ne more, and believe me yours truly,' h 
irregular construction, for the conjunction couples a verb in the 
■dicative mood—' add', with another in the imperative—' believe' 
the contracted subject-^' 1\ is not the subject of both verbs." 



1 Before proceeding with the analyds of a contracted sentence, 
parts omitted most be expressed at fall length. iSe. ** What n 
.seeing this, and having human feelings, does not blush and hanj 
head to think himself a man !" 

In fiill — '* What man, seeing this, and having human feelingB, 
not blush to think himself a man (A) ; and mx&t man, seeing 
and having human feelings, does not huig his head to tiiink hu 
a man !" (B). 

Analysis of A. 

i. Subject, 'man.' 

CI, «What.' 
11 Attributive adjuncts ofsubA 2. * Seeing this ;' 
jeet, y and 

(^3. ' Having human feelings.* 
iii. Predicate, * does blush.' 

jj I- I J. ^ ^ fl- Adverb, 'not.' 

IV. Adverbial adjuncts of pre- ) 2. Adverbial phrase of cause, 
*^^ ( think himself a man.' 

The eoastraction of O) is precisely analogous 

Mason's Anaijfsis qf Sentences, 
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r. 1. — The following contractions are sometimes used : — 

ss ••• principal. Snbj. ass ... subject. 

1. SIS ••. sabordinate. Fred. ss ••• predicate. 

sK ••• adjective. Obj. as ,,. object. 

SB ••• adverbiaL Oo.-ord. =s .,. co-ordinate. 

sac ... sentence. Contr. = ... contracted. 

BE ••• copulative. Equiv. «= ... equivalent 
rs. 5= ••• adversative. Concess. = ... concessive. 

= ... illative. Qual. =* ».. qualifying, 

r. 2. — Complex or compound sentences and long paragraphs 
)e analyzed according to the method of simple sentences, by 
5 each clause separately and analyzing it as in the following 
^e : 

gland is the first military power in the world, for, although 
"rench and the Russian armies are larger, neither of them is so 
lisciplined as the English army, and the men do not possess 
irdour. 

<}EN£RAL ANALYSIS. 



Inland is the first military 

ower in the world. 

>r) although the French and 

heBussian armies are larger 

ither of them is so well ms- 

iplined, 

I the Ebiglish army (is dis- 

iplined, understood, ) 

d the men do not possess 
uch ardour. 



a. Principal clause. 

h. Adverbial sentence modifying 
predicate of clause a, 

c. Adjective clause modifying 

clause b. 

d. Adv. clause modifying predi- 

cate of clause e (and con- 
tracted in predicate.) 

e. Co-ordinate with clause c. 
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If there's a power above, and that there is 
All nature cries alond throngh all her workSi 
He must delight in virtue, and that which 
He delights in must be happy. 



OENEBAL ANALYSIS. 



a. If there's a power above, 

b. (And) that there is, 

c. All nature cries aloud through 

aU her works, 

d. He must delight in virtue, 

e. (And) that must be happy, 

/. Which he delights in. 

DETAILED 



a. Adverbial daase to d. (coHd 

turn). 

b. Subordinate clause to e. 
c Parenthetical clause to a. 

d. Principal clause to a. 

e. Principal clause to^, co-ordi 

natetoci 
/. Adjective clause to e. 

ANALYSIS. 



Subject 



a. (If) a power 

i>. (And that (Le. 
a power un- 
derstood) 

e. All nature 

<^.He 

e. (And) that 
/. He 



Predicate. 



there is 
there is 



cnes 
must^deligbit 

must be happy 
delights 



Completion. 



in virtue {indir. 
in which (indir^ 



Extension. 



above. 



aloud throojD^ 
allherwoixa 



MISCELLAKEOUS EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

4. How oft the sight of means to do in- deeds 

l^^ikes ill-deeds done ! — Shakespeare, 

2. He spake, and to confirm his Words ontflew 

Milhons of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 

Of mighty cherubim. — Altftoa. 

8. A good name will wear out : a bad name may be tunned; l 
^nickname will last for ever. 

4. Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the uiore, and darken all the strand. 

-^-GoldsiM. 
. 5. Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong ixom. the ethereal sky, 
With hideoxiB Timi e3i<i CKsa^cras^ks^^sv^ 
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lenry Beauclerc of England, to strengthen his daim by a 
alliance, married Maud, Malcolm Canmore's daughter. 

Thrice he essay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. — Milton, 

[engist and Horsa accepted the invitation of the Saxons, 
on checked the progress of the Caledonians; and, being 
d by the fertility of the soil, resolved to remain on the islancL 

Then burst his mighty heart ; 
And in his mantle muflOiing up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

— Shakespeare. 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed, 
• A youth who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with this strange device 

Excelsior 1 — LongfeUow. 

The people of England assisted the Duke of Lancaster with 
powerful army l£at Richard, on his return from Ireland, 
oipelled to surrender, and was sent a prisoner to the Tower. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said — 

This is my own, my native land : 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

Flrom wandering on a foreign strand ? — Scott, 

What in me is dark. 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That to tiie height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. — Milton, 

Dne of the best rules in conversation is, never to say a thing 
iny of the company can reasonably wish we had rather left 
; nor can there anything be well more contrary to the ends 
ch people meet together, than to part unsatisfied witii each 
r themselves. 

Strange I that a creature rational, and cast 

In human mould, should brutalize by choice 

His nature : and though capable of arts 

By which the world might profit, and himseli, 

Self -banished from Bodety , prefer 

Such squalid alodi to hoDoarable toil. — CotojTer. 
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463. Style is the peculiar manner in which id^as an 
expressed. 

Ohs,!, — ^There are various kinds of style ; 1. TRth regard to the 
Arguments employed — ^the Forcible, the Vehement, and the Feetk 
Style. 2. With regard to the Words employed--the Concise and 
the Diffuse Style. 3. With regard to the Ornament emiioyed- 
the Plain, the Neat, the Elegant cat Graceful^ and the Fhrid 
Style— in the Florid Style the ornaments are too rich and gaudy. 
4. With regard to the Structure of Sentences — ^the Natural, & la- 
boured, the IdiomaticorEasy, the Dignified, and the Elevated ^t^<&. 

Obs. 2.— The chief requisites for a good style are Perspicuity, En- 
ergy, and Elegance or Harmony, 

464. Perspicuity of Style depends upon the choice of 
words and phrases, and the structure of sentences. 

Obs, 1. — ^Perspicuity with regard to words and phrases, requires 
purity, propriety, and precision, 

Obs, 2, — Perspicuity with regard to the structure of sentence^ ' 
res clearness, unity, strength, and elegance, 

I. PURITY OF STYLE. 

465. Purity of Style consists in the use of such words, 
phrases, idioms, and constructions, as belong to the 
language, and are sanctioned by the best authors. 

Q^s. — ^To attain purity of style, avoid : 1. Grammatical errors. 
This fault is called a Solecism, 2. Obsolete words, such as albeU, 
erewhile, whilom, etc. ; and sJso the too frequent use of foreign or 
new-coined words. This fault is called a Barbarism. 3. In writ- 
ing prose, such words as are merely poetical ; as, mom for morning. 

U. PROPRIETY OF STYLE. 

466. Propriety of Style consists in the employment of 
such words and phrases, as the usage of the best authors 
has appropriated to the ideas which we intend to express. 

Ohs, 1.— To attain propriety of style, avoid : 1. Provincialism^ 
and low or vulgar expressions, such as, ^^ pell-mell,'*^ ** topsj/'tvrvey,^ 
" to curry favour,*' &c. 2. The injudicious use of teclmical terms. 

1. The word ftiyle has with us a two-fold meaning, expressing the one 
a mere synthesis onamaton ; the syntasis or combmation of words into 
sentences ; the other of far wider extent, and expressing aU possible 
relations that can arise between thou^ts and words, the total effect 
of a writer as derived from wanner,— Da Quimc^ on Style, 
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uivocal or ambiguous expressions ; as, *^ His memory shall be 
I the earth." 4. The recurrence of words in different senses, 
h a repetition of words as denotes paucity of language ; as, 
own reason might have suggested better reasons ;" " Gregory 
-ed the undertaking, for no other reason than this ; that the 
jer, in consequence favoured his friend ;'* " I want to go and 
lat he wants.^^ 5. The omission of any words which are ne- 
r to complete the sense. 

III. PRECISION OF STYLE. 
7. Precision of Style consists in using such words 
as distinctly express the ideas which we intend to 

3. To attain precision of style, avoid 1. Super- 
5 expressions — this fault is called a Pleonasm. 2. 
Jogy, or the unnecessary repetition of the same 
in different words; as, " Return again;* "The 
endy 3. The introduction of words which, al- 
jh generally considered synonymous, are really 
ent in their meaninirs. (See the Synonyms^ p. 205). 
LEARNESS m THE'STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 
). Clearness in the structure of sentences consists 
perspicuous arrangement of words and members, 
— ^To attain clearness of style avoid ambiguity i 1, In the 
% of adverbs, (See Rule XXXVIL, p. 165.) 2. In the 
% of circumstances and members, "Some years after being 
1 from prison, by reason of his consummate knowledge of 
iw and military affairs, he was exalted to supreme power.'* 
tie ambiguity arises from the bad arrangement of the circum- 
. From the sentence as it stands, one would at first be led 
;lude, that the cause of his being released from prison was 
isummate knowledge of civil and military affairs ; whereas 
\& the cause of his being exalted to the supreme power. The 
lity would be avoided by the following arrangement : " Some 
fter being released from prison, he was exalt^ to the supreme 
by reason of his consummate knowledge of civil and mill- 
[airs." 3. In the use and position of pronouns^ andparticu- 
n the position of the relative pronoun. (See Rule XXI., 

Period is a sentence in whioh the parts are so closely con- 
that the meaning remains suspended, until the whole is 
i. A Loose sentence, before the close, admits of one or more 
at which if a stop were made, the construction of the preced- 
tion would form complete sense.— See Campbell's Phuoeophy 
'mic, B. in. ch. 8, ^ 
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V. uNrrr m the structure op sentences. 

470. Unity in the structure of sentences conasts m 
making one principal idea connect the different parts. 

Ohs, 1.— To attain unity in the Btractore of sentences avoid : 1. 
Unnecessary parentheses. 2. Crowding into one sentence such 
clauses as have no immediate connection. 8. Changing the soeoe, 
the action, or the mode of construction, duriug the course of a an- 
tence. 

Obs, 2. — ^A Paragraph is a combination of sentences referring to, 
or illustrating one subject of thought. Paragraphs, also, require 
the element of unity. 

y. STRENGTH IN THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

471. Strength in 'the structure of sentences consists 
in such an arrangement of the words and members as 
may give each of them its due force and importance. 

Obs. 1. — ^To promote the strength of a sentence : — 

1. Reject all superfluous words and members. In the foUoving 
sentence, the word printed in italics should be omitted : being con- 
scious of his own integrity, he disdained submission. 

2. Avoid the too frequent recurrence of the word and, or of any 
other connecting particle, unless peculiar emphasb is intended. 

3. Place the most important words in the situation in which tbey 
will make the strongest impression. 

•k. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger ; and, nben x^ 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the oon* 
eluding one. 

5. A sentence should not be concluded with an adverb, a prepo- 
sition, or any inconsiderable word or phrase. __ 

Obs. 2. — A concise style is most favorable to strength and clear- ^ 
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" As when the rays of the sun," observes Campbell, " are collected 
into the focus of a burning glass, the smaller the spot is which le- 
ceives them, compared with the surface of the glass, the greater are 
the heat and splendor ; bo, in exhibiting our sentiments by speech, 
the narrower the compa^ of words is, in which the thought is com- 
prised, the more energetic is the expression.^' Long sentences add 
weight and impressiveness to the subject. 

VI. ELEGANCE OR HARMONY, 
472. Elegance or Harmony in the structure of sen- 
tences consists in the smooth and easy flow of the wordi 
in respect to the sound. 
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Obs. — To attain hartnony. — 1. words harsh in sound should be 
Ejected. 2. the cadence or close should not be abrupt or unmu- 
sical. 

473. Periods of English Style, Sir James Mackintosh 
divides the history of English style into three periods. 

The Jirst period extends from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
Restoration. Its chief characteristics were vigorous thought and 
forcible expression. The principal writers were Sir T, More, 
i^penser^ Hooker, Shakespeare, Bacon, etc. 

The second period extends from the Restoration to the accession 
(tf Anne. Its chief characteristics were elegance in the choice and 
arrangement of words— a studied antithesis — and elaborately finished 
sentences. The principal writers were Milton, Clarendon, Locke, 
Dryden, etc. 

The third period includes the reigns of Anne and Greorge I. Its 
chief characteristics were refinement, smoothness, and harmony: 
bat the language of this period is frequently deficient in vigorous 
thought and forcible expression. The principal writers were Addi- 
son, Swift, Pope, De Foe, etc. 

A fourth period may be said to extend from the accession of 
George U. to the present day. Addison, whose chief merit was a 
negative sort of excellence, was at first considered the great model ; 
and vigor of thought was less regarded than elegance of expression. 
During the present century, however, vast improvements have been 
made, and that vigor, boldness, and energy which characterized the 
early periods is happily blended with ease of expression and grace- 
fulness of style. 

*^* For further information on English Style, the advanced stu- 
dent should consult the admirable Essay on that subject in Mr. 
Hil^^s English Grammar^ from which work the subjoined extract 
is taken: 

b. Table of a few Authors arranged according to Style. 

1 Kumb, qf Word$:^Conciie» Locke, in general. 
Diffuse, Addison, Bnrke. 

2. Onmm,emploifed:^}'loin. Swift, Locke. 

ilTeoA Adam Smith, Middleton, Blackstone. 

v>u»»^» (Addison, Dryden, Pope, Melmoth, Cowper, 

tsieganu -^ southey, Dr Johnson, Hume, Gibbon. 

• jc/^i^.«M.^ AJ£«nu,/i/. i^^*""*^^« Ar'dison, Swift, De Foe, Paley, 

I, Strudwrt .— laumatte -j Pjofeasor WUson, of Bladtwood'aUagaxiiu, 
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SIMPLE THEMES.* 

474. A Simple Theme describes some subject gener 
rally expressed in a single word, term, or phrase, with- 
out conveying either an aflSrmation or negation; as, 
Friendship,, War^ Peace, The Advantages of the Study of 
History, Tfie British Constitution. 

475. Two great obstacles beset the pupil in his first 
attempts at composition. The first is the difficulty of 
obtaining ideas, (or learning to tbink ;) the second is that 
of expressing them properly when obtained. To conn- 
teract these difficulties attend to the following 

DIRECTIONS. 

1. Before taking up the pen to write, it will be well to think lot 
some time on the given subject ; begmning by fixing in the mind 
its exact meaning ; removing every thing that is doubtful or equi* 
vocal in its signification ; and when difficulties of that kind occnr^ 
determining the true import of the word by its etymology or dm- 
vation ; or, by the manner in which it is generally usS by good 
writers. 

2. The true meaning of that which is the subject of the exercise 
being determined, the next step to be taken is, to ascertain its 
necessary and accidental qualities. This may generally be done by 
an analysis. Having ascertained these quahties, they should be 
considered according to their order, or importance, with a reference 
both to the general and the particular effects of each. 

3. The qiwlities of the subject having been ascertained, together 
with their effects upon general or particular objects, a comparison 
is easily drawn between it and some other object, and such compa- 
rison will readily furnish hints for antithesis or contrast. The anti- 
thesis will serve to present the subject in stronger light ; and re- 
move the ambiguity which may exist with regard to any ports of 
the explanation. 

4. A consideration of what has been gained to the world by the 
influence or operation of the subject ; or, what the world would 
have lost or wanted, had the subject no existence, will suggest 
further ideas which may with advantage be introduced into the 
exercise. 

5. These reflections will enable the writer to determine with 
accuracy, whether the subject be good and commendable ; or bad 
and deprecable; and from what its excellence or inferiority re - 
spectivdy proceeds. 

' A portion of the above Article (considerably altered and im- 
proved) ia extracted from Paxik.ilb.'b Compo«iUou. 
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6. K the writer has any acquaintance with history and geo- 
graphy, he may consider, likewise, its connection with the manners 
and customs of different nations, both of ancient and modem times ; 
Its prevalence at any period or in any particular portion of the 
^orld ; and the station in society where it especially prevails. 

7. These considerations and reflections form what may be called 
the study of the subject; and should generally be made be- 
fore THE WRITER TAKES UP HIS PEN TO RECORD A SINGLE IDEA. 

Each and all of them, by a fundamental principle of the mind, 
called association, will suggest other ideas, which will not come 
akme ; and the difficulty of ascertaining what to say will probably 
be succeeded by the difficulty of determining what to omit. Here, 
too, he may be assisted by a recurrence to the rules of Unity ; as 
Aey relate, not merely to a sentence, but to the whole exercise. 

ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OF TREATING IT. 

Having studied the subject in the manner pointed out in the pre- 
eeding remarks, the pupil may now write m the following order 
each ideas as he may have acquired. 

1. State the subject distinctly, and, if necessary, explain it by a 
formal definition, a paraphase, or a description. 

2. Show what is the cause or origin of the subject ; that is, what 
is the occasion of it, from what it proceeds, from what it is derived, 
and how it differs &om what it is thought to resemble. 

3. Show whether the subject be ancient or modem ; that is, 
what it was in ancient times, and what it is at present. 

4. Show whether the subject relates to the whole word, or only 
to a particular part of it. 

6. Examine whether the subject be good or bad ; show wherein 
its excellence or inferiority consists ; and what are the advantages oi 
disadvantages which arise from it. 

6. Present the subject in an antithesis or contrast with its oppo- 
site, or with something different from it ; and show, from the anti- 
thesis, why the subject is to be sought, or avoided, and its opposite 
is to be desired or deprecated. 

7. The exercise may be concluded with any general observations 
Suggested by the subject, and intimately connected with it ; or it 
may be brought to a close with a comparison. 

These particulars may be thus briefly recapitulated : 

1. The definition or the description, or some general introductory 
observation. 

2. The origin, or cause. 

3. The antiquity or novelty. 

4. The universality, or locality. 

5. The effects, namely, the advantages or disadvantages, 

6. The antithesis, or contrast. 

7. The conclusion (and sometimes the (x>m^9^cmscL^. 
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476. It is not necessary to embrace all of these in 
the same exercise ; nor in all cases to adhere to the same 
order in the arrangement. The pupil should be allowed 
to exercise his judgment as well as his invention^ in this, 
as also in all other cases. 

EXAMPLE. 

On Edtication,. 

DEFDOnON ; DBSCEIPTION ; OR INTBODUCTION'. 

Education (from the Latin e, out of, and duco^ I lead ;) is, ao 
art which draws forth, developes, and improves the innate powen 
of the human mind. The coltore of the hmnan mind has ever been 
considered as one of the most important concerns of society. Hence 
education, which has for ite object the improvement of the intellec- 
tual powers, is a subject which demands the serious attention and 
the most hberal support of every individual in the communit} 

CAUSE. 

A parent, who is sensible that his child is a rational being, en* 
dowed with faculties susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, and 
is likewise conscious that the happiness of the child wou.d in a 
great de^gree be promoted by the improvement of those powers, 
would naturally bestow much attention to the subject. 

ANTIQUITY. 

Accordingly we find, that from the earliest ages of the world, 
wherever the means of education have been enjoyed, few have ne- 
glected to avail themselves of its advantages. The Greeks and theHo- 
mans, among whom were produced such prodigies of excellence in 
every kind of writing, and in every department of civil and militarj 
life, were remarkably attentive to the education of their children; 
insomuch that they began their education almost with their birth. 
In Sparta children were taken from their parents at a very early pe- 
riod of life and educated at the public expense ; and a celebrated 
Koman writer advised those parents who destined their children for 
public speakers to choose for them nurses who have a good pronun- 
ciation. 

At the present day we find no less attention paid to this momoit- 
ous subject ; although the modes of education adopted by the 
modems differ in many respects from those which were practised in 
ancient times. The strictness of discipline which prevailed among 
the Spartans, the Romans, and the Greeks, has given place to a 
more lenient system ; but whether this very strictness, coupled as 
it was with methodical instruction, had not a beneficial tendency is 
a question which is not yet fully decided. 

UNIVERSALITY. 

Butf however the ancientsasidtYieTticAisrQ&TQa.^ differ in their modes 
of discipline and instructions, ^ke saiJo^ecXiQl «Ssvs»^M»l^^s^^\a»itft- 
ceived &om all nations, and in aXV agje&^^iJbaX. «»«D^asstL^\as^Wm.- 
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poirtance demands. Even the savage takes care to instruct his child 
ui liimtiiig, fishing, and those branches of knowledge which are ne- 
oeesaxy for him. 

LOCALITY 

But, in no countiy has greater attention been paid to the subject 
tihan in this. Here its importance is properly- estmiated ; and on no 
subject has more money been expended, and more talent employed, 
"Cihan in the advancement and improvement of the cause of education. 
The system of competitive examinations renders agood, and sound 
^ncation, an indispensable requisite. 

ADVANTAGES. 

From the promotion of this important subject, the greatest bene- 
:fitB have been derived. The knowledge acquired by one portion of 
"the world has been transmitted to another, without distinction of 
^distance or diversity of age. The circle of humen enjoyments has 
laeeu enlarged, and a wide field has been opened where the highest 
liappinesB of which our nature is susceptible, may be enjoyed, inde- 
pendently of the conmion sorrows and misfortunes of Kfe. The en- 
tuged and enlightened views it gives of the world at large, justly 
entitle it to much attention ; and go very far to supply those imper- 
iections which every one in a state of nature must necessarily feel. 

ANTITHESIS OR CONTRAST. 

But nothing will show the advantages of education in a stronger 
light, than a contrast with the disadvantages which arise from the 
"want of it. A person who has been well educated, has the mind 
and body so cultivated and improved, that any natural defects are 
removed, and the beauties of both placed in so fine a light, that they 
Btrike us with double force ; while one who has enjoyed no such 
advantage has all his natural imperfections remaining ; and to these 
are added artificial ones, arising from bad habits. The former en- 
gages the attention of those with whom he converses, by the good 
sense hedisplays on every subject, and the agreeable manner in which 
he shows it. The other disgusts every company which he enters, 
either by his total silence or stupidity, or by the ignorance and im- 
pertinence o£ his observations. The one raises himself to the notice 
of his superiors, and advances himself to a higher rank in life. The 
other is obliged to act an inferior part among his equals in fortune, 
and is sometimes forced to seek shelter for his ignorance among the 
lowest orders of mankind. 

CONCLUSION. 

From these considerations, we must rank the cause of educationi. 
among the vital interests of mankind. 

COMPARISON. 

To extinguish it, would produce a darkness in the moral world,, 
like that which the annihilation of tibe sun would cause in the mater- 

m2 
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ml world ; while every effort that is made to advance and promota 
it, is like removing a doud from the sky, and giving free passage 
to the light *^ which freely lighteth all things/' 

EXERCISES. 

1. On Courage. 9. On Punctuality. 

2. On the force of Habit. 10. On Poetry. 

3. On Pride. 11. On Painting. 

4. Youth. 12. On Music. 

6. Old Age. 18. On Commerce. 

6. Frien(£hip. 14. On Travelling. 

7. On Books. 15. Philosophy. 

8. On Temperance. 16. On the Love of Fame. 

477. A Complex Theme is a proposition which admife 
of proof or illustration. It contains an assertion (tht 
truth of which may be affirmed or denied) ; as, " KncnO' 
ledge is power ;*' " Honesty is the best policy. ^^ 

478. The directions relating to the study of the sub- 
ject in simple themes, are to be regarded in relation to 
complex subjects. In addition to these directions, the 
following rules must be observed: 

1. No assertions must be made in the exercise, but such as are 
generally received and believed to be true, unless they are accom- 
panied with proper proof. This proof must be furnished either by 
the senses, by consciousness, by experience, by undeniable tratlis, 
such as axioms and intuitive propositions ; by analogy, by facti 
already proved, or by the undeviatmg laws of nature. 

2. The meaning of the subject, the attribute, and the object, 
must be accurately determined, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner. 

3 . The arguments which are introduced must be so arranged, that 
those which precede shall throw light on those which are to fciUoWt 
and form a connected chain of comparisons, by which, ultimatelj, 
the agreement or disagreement expressed in the propositioiis duul 
be made manifest. 

4. All objections which may be raised against the prc^position must 
be candidly and explicitly stated and answered. It frequently has 
a good effect to state, and answer the objections to a proposition or 
truth Jirst; and then to adduce the arguments in favour of it, le- 

serving the strongest lor t\ieAa)afe. 
5. The proof may be coIlc\ude^'mV5a.«bT«:».^\\*^s^^ 
a to'ef review of the united atten^\iol ^VJoa to^jjsbwsd^-^^^ 
hare been b2X)iighttocon&rmlt, 
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* *«? foUotoing directions may guide (he heginrwr in writing com^ 
V^ (hemes : 

, 1. Commence the exercise by defining or explaining the subject 
■ <tf the assertion. 

2. If it have axy opposite, it may be defined and explained, and 
^e one compared with the other by an antithesis. 

3. Giye some reasons drawn from the antithesis why what is 
asserted with regard to the snbject, is not true in relation to its 
opposite. 

4. Additional reasons, drawn from the nature of the subject, such 
as its permanency, inmiutability, effects on society, on ourselves, etc., 
may then be adduced. 

5. Introduce some quotation from some distinguished author, to 
show that others think as we do on the subject. 

6. Give some example of the truth of the proposition, drawn from 
liistoiy. 

7. Draw the conclusion wherein the truth of the proposition is as- 
aetted as a necessary inference from what has been advanced. 

8. A ginule, or comparison, may frequently be used at the close, 
by which an argument drawn from analogy may be given with good 
effect. 

JTiese directions may be varied as occasion requires^ in the follow' 
ing manner : 

After the theme, or truth is laid down, the proof, consisting of 
the following parts, may proceed as follows : 

1. The proposition^ or narrative ; where we show the meaning of 
the theme l^ amplifying, paraphrasing, or explaining it more at 



2. The reason^ or reasons; where we prove the truth of the 
theme by some reason or argument. 

3. The confirmation ; where we show the unreasonableness of the 
eontrary opinion ; or if we cannot do that, we try to bring some 
other reason in support of it. 

4. The simile, or comparison ; where we bring in something in 
nature or art, similar to what is affirmed in the theme, for illustrat- 
ing the truth of it. 

5. The example ; where we bring instances from history to cor- 
loborate the truth of our theme. 

6. The testimony, or quotation ; where we bring in proverbial sen- 
tences, or passages from good authors, to show that others think as 
we do. 

7. The conclusion ; when we sum up the whole, and show the 
practical use of the theme, by concluding with some observa- 
tions suitable to the subject. 

479. With regard, to these particulars, it may be ob* 
served that it is not necessary that all should enter inta 
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the plan of every exercise ; nor is it expedient that thef 
should in all cases be taken in the order here presented ! 
In composition^ the judgment^ as well as the facnltj ol 
invention^ must be exercised. 

EXAMPLE — COMPLEX THEMB8. 

Virtue is its oum reward, 

PROPOSITION. 

Virtue may be defined to be» doing onr duty to God and ear 
neighbour, in opposition to all temptations to the oontraiy. This 
conduct is so consistent with reason, so agreeable to our mond senti- 
raents, and is productive of so much satisfaction and content of 
mind, that it may be said to carry its own reward along with it^ 
even if unattended by that recompense which it generally meets in 
this world. 

REASON. 

The reason of this seems to lie in the very nature of things. The 
all- wise and benevolent Author of nature has so framed the sioolof 
man, that he cannot but approve of virtue : and has annexed to 
the practice of it an inward satisfaction and happiness, that Bian- 
kind may be encouraged to become virtuous. 

CONFIRMATION. 

If it were not so, — ^if virtue were accompanied with no self satis- 
faction, no heartfelt joy, we should not only be discouraged from 
the practice of it, but should be tempted to think there was wor- 
thing very wrong in the laws of nature, and that rewards and 
punishments were not properly administered by Providence. 

SIMILE. 

Rut as in the works of nature and art, whatever is really bean- 
tif ul, is generally useful : so in the moral world, whatever is virtu- 
ous or praiseworthy, is at the same time so beneficial to society) 
that it generally meets with a suitable recompense. 

EXAMPLE. 

IIow has the approbation of all sujDsequent ages rewarded the 
the virtue of Scipio. That young warrior had taken a beautiful 
captive, with whose charms he was greatly enamoured ; but, finding 
that she was betrothed to a young nobleman of her own countr^f, 
he, without hesitation, generously delivered her up to him. Tmb 
one virtuous action of the noble Roman youth has rendered him 
more illustrious than all his conquests. 

TESTIMONY. 

The loveliness of virtue has been the constant topic of all moral- 
ists both ancient and modern. Plato beautifully remarks, that if 
virtue were to assume a human form, the whole world would be in 
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fro -wttih it. The noblest reward of virtue is virtue itself ; and the 
ztremest punishment of vice is itself. — Lord Bacon. 

CONCLUSION. 

If, therefore, virtue is of itself so lovely ; if it is accompanied with 
he greatest es^hly happiness, — a consciousness of acting rightly, 
—it may be said to be its own reward ; for though it is not denied 
:hat virtue is frequently attended with crosses and misfortimes in 
iiis life, and that there is something of self denial in the very idea 
it it ; yet as the poet expresses it, 

*' Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below."— -Pop*. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Where there is a will, there is a way. 

2. Delays are dangerous. 

S. Order is of universal importance. 

4. No art can be acquired without rales. 

5. Evil communications corrupt good mannera^ 

6. None are completely happy. 

7. Perseverance accomplishes all things. 

8. Avoid the beginnings of evil. 

9. Trust not to appearances. 

10. Use pleasures moderately, and they wiU last the longef 

1 1. Too much familiarity generally creates contempt. 

12. Necessity is the mother of invention. 

13. Real knowledge can be acquired only by slow degrees. 

14. Honesty is the best policy. 

15. A man is known by his company. 

16. Learning is better than houses and lands. 

17. Time is money. 

18. Contrivance proves design. 

ESSAYS. 

480. A Theme is an exercise in which the subject is 
reated according to a set of heads methodically ar- 
ranged. In the Essay ^ the v^riter is at liberty to n)llow 
lis own inclination as to the arrangement of his ideas. 

481. After the pupil has had some practice in writing 
hemes, according to the directions in the preceding 
ections, forsaking the artificial arrangement of his com- 
K)8ition, and being guided in his train of thought only 
\j a few hints, thrown into the form of heads, he may 
►e required to write from an outline or skeleton, com- 
►osed of these heads > as exemplified in the following 
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EXASfPLB. 

On ihe importance of a well spent you(h^ 
Outlines. 

1. An desire to airlye at old age ; bat few think of aoqoin&g 
those Tirtaes which alone can make it happy. 

2. The life of man a building ; youth the foundation. 

8. All the later stages of life depend upon the good use made d 
the former. 

4. Age, therefore, requires a well spent youth to render it happy. 

Hie pupil will observe, that in introducing these heads or sag- 
gestioos, the enxressions are altered and the ideas are expanded or 
paraphrased. Li performing his own exercises, therefore, he will 
vary, amplify, and paraphrs^ the heads accordingly. 
The theme founded on the above. 

[The numbers in the following, refer to the preceding heads.] 

(1.) A desire to live long is the fervent wish of all the human 
species. The eastern monarchs, who wanted to make all hmnaa 
happiness centre in themselves, were saluted with the flattering ez- 
cliunation, O king, live for ever I Thus, all propose to themselyeB 
a long Ufe, and hope their age will be attended with tranquillity 
and comfort : but few consider that a happy old age depends en- 
tirely upon the use we have made of our time, and the nabits we 
have formed, when young. If we have been profligate, dissipated, 
and insignificant in our earlier years, it is almost impossible we 
should have any importance with others, or satisfaction to oorsely^ 
in age. 

(2.) The life of man is a building. Youth is to lay the founda- 
tion of knowledge, habits, and dispositions ; upon which, middle 
life and age must finish the structure ; and in moral as in matmal 
architecture, no good edifice can be raised upon a faulty foundation. 

(3.) This will admit of further illustration in every scene of life 
throi^ which we pass. The children who have not obtained such 
a knowledge of the first rudiments of learning in their infancy as 
they ought to have done, are held in contempt by boys or girls who 
have played less and learned more. The youth who mis-spends his 
time, ana nedects his improvement at school, is despised at the higher 
seminaries of learning, by those who have been more industrious at 
school. The man of business and the man of leisure, who have lort 
the golden opportunity of advancing themselves in knowledge while 
young, often find themselves degraded for the want of those acquire- 
ments which are the greatest ornaments of human life ; and when 
age has lost every opportunity of advancing in knowledge and virtue, 
what happiness c an be expected in it ? 

(4.) The infirmities of age want the reflections of a well spent 
youth to comfort and solace them. These reflections, and npthing 
but these, are, by the order of a wise Providence, capable of support^ 
ing us in the last stage of our pilgrimage. 
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tkb pttpil may now write a regular theme from the following 
^Dtlmes. He will recollect that each head is to be paraphrased, 
Expanded, and variously expressed. 

1. On Genius* 

1. Grcniusis the power of invention. 

2. The common opinion, that people are bom to excel in some 
jKurticular art, very probable. 

3. A passion or fondness for an art, not always a sign of a genius 
for it. 

4. Imitation, however excellent, does not arise from genius. 

5. A painter of genius does not draw an imitation, but an original 
hkenees. 

2. On a love of Order. 

1. A love of order, is a love of beauty, propriety, and harmony 
in the celestial, terrestrial, and moral worlds. 

2. A love of order appears in the regulation of our expenses, in 
the spending of our time, in the choice of our company, and in our 
very amusements. 

3. A love of order will appear in the most trifling concerns ; as 
the state of our books, our papers, our clothes, and every thing that 
belongs to us. 

3. On the importance of a Good Character. 

1. Every man is deeply interested in the character of those with 
whom he associates. 

2. When we wish to employ a physician, a lawyer, a tradesman, 
or a servant, the first thing we regard is his character. 

3. Young persons ought to be doubly careful of their character, 
as a false step in youth may sully their whole future life. 

4. On Time. 

1. Our happiness in this world and the next depends on a proper 
tiseof time. 

2. Youth apt to be deceived in counting upon much future time. 

3. The longest life cannot a£ord to run in debt with time, orbmxlen 
to-morrow with the business of to-day. 

4. Much can be accomplished by an orderly distribution of time. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OP THEMES AND 

ESSAYS. 

NARRATIVE SUBJEOTB. 

482. Narrative Subjects comprise — Incidents, — Me- 
moirs, — Reminiscences, — Biographies, — Histories, — 
Annals, etc. 
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483. General Directions. In Narrative Subjects.— 
State 1. The Event which happened. 2. The Persom 
or Instruments by or to whom or which it happened. 3. 
The Time when it occurred. 4. The Place where it 
occurred. 5. The Manner in which it happened. 6. 
The Circumstances must be narrated in the order and 
time in which they occurred. ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

a. ) Tka Battle of Bamet (2) was fought by Edward the Fourth 
ana the Earl of Warwick, (3) on Easter Sunday, April, 1471, (4) 
in the County of Middlesex, (5) with great valor and determina- 
tion on both sides. In consequence of 1^ field being covered with 
a dense fog, the Lancastrians mistook the troops of the Earl of 
Oxford for enemies, and this fatal mistake, together with the im- 
possibility of executing any combined movement, led to the succeaB 
of the royal forces. Warwick perished in the action. 

484. Before commencing a Composition, it is fre- 
quently advisable to sketch the Outlines and afterwards 
to fill in the picture: — 

485. From the following Outlines compose Narra- 
tives : — 

I. THE REBELLION OP 1745. | 

Prince Charles, ' the young pretender,' lands in the nortih of I 
Scotland — joined by Cameron of Lochiel and some Highland clans- 
defeats Sir John Cope at Preston Pans — ^penetrates into England, as 
far as Derby — great consternation in London — retreat of Prince 
Charles— he defeats General Hawley at Falkirk, but is finally over- 
thrown at CuUoden Moor— wanders as a wretched outcast in Scot- 
land — ^finally escapes to Brittany. 

II. THE WAR OP THE SPANISH SUCCESSION, 1701 — ^1713. 

The Grand Alliance formed 1701, to prevent the union of the 
Monarchies of France and Spain in the person of Philip V, grand- 
son of Louis XIV — the candidate upheld by the Engliab, the Arch- 
Duke Charles of Austria — ^the candidate supported by the French, 
Philip V of Spain — Anne's policy — commencement of the war— 
Marlborough's victories — Blenheim, 1704 — Ramilies, 1706 — Oude- 
nard, 1708 — ^Malplaquet, 1709 — causes which led to the Peace of 
Utrecht ; Marlborough's disgrace ; Harley's accession to power ; the 
accession of the Archduke Charles to the Austrian throne — what 
England gained or lost by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

' It is by no means necessary to adhere to the exact order of th* 
above directions, which. aresvi^g,e%W\mex^^ «&^«aera.2 hints; ift 
every inatance judgment must "be ftxaxciae^. 
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8. THE BEION OF EDWARD I. 

Policy of Edward to unite Scotland and Wales with England — 
iKvasion and annexation of Wales — ^interference in the affairs of 
SoofUand — competition between Baliol and Bruce — defeat of Baliol 
Ht Dnnbar — ^Wallace defeats Warrene at Stirling — Wallace is 
vanquished by Edward at Falkirk — ^the fate of Wallace — the House 
3f Commons first established in this reign — Edward's death. 

4. THE REIGX OF HENRY VII. 

Union of the Roses — ^Lambert Simnel — ^Treaty of Estaples — 
Peikin Warbeck — ^Execution of Warbeck and of the Earl of War- 
■vick — Death of Prince Arthur — Catherine of Arragon— Henry's 
poticy — Marriages contracted by Henry's family — discoveries made 
dming his reign. 

A CLASS OBJECT. 
486. General Directions. 1. Describe its nature. 2. 
jprapertiea. 3. parts, 4. its application to particular 
furposes. 5. its origin — progress^smd present con- 
ation. 

EXAMPLES. 

6. Telegraphic Apparatus. 



1. A Watch. 

2. An Electric Battery. 
^. The Mmi6 Rifle. 

4. An Obeenratory. 



6. A Steam-Engine. 

7. A Balloon. 

8. A Camera-Obscura. 



INDIVIDUAL OBJECTS. 

487. General Directions. — 1. Describe the species to 

which it belongs. 2. Its situation and properties, 3. 

hs parts. 4. Give the date of its erection, the 7iame of 

its founder, and the object of the erection. 5. Its history. 

6. Its present condition. 7. Reflections, 

MODEL — ^THE TOWER OP LONDON. 

1. Species--^ citadel. 2. Situation and properties — situated on 
the north bank of the Thames — ^a collection of different towers. 
4. Built in 1066, by William the Conqueror, to overawe the city 
and command the river. 5. Its Ai^^or^— different additions made 
at various periods — state prisoners — Henry VI. — Lady Jane 
Grey — Sir Walter Raleigh. 6. Its present condition— ah armory — 
the crown jewels ; the (Afferent purposes to which it is now applied. 

7, i2e/7ec/i(m«_Historical associations. 

EXAMPLES. 



1. Westminster Abbey. 

2. St. Paul's Cathedral. 

3. Chelsea Hospital. 



5. The Coliseum at Rome. 

6. Mebrose Abbey. 

7. Edinburgh Castle. 

8. TheCTj«te\ie«.\wfcv 



TfO ER6LIBH OOVPOSmON: 

BIOGRAPHIBS. 

488. General DireetUme. Narrate 1. The early eanjK 
2. The important actions, 8. The character of the iil- 
dividnal. In exhibiting character of an individoal state: 
I. The qualities of his mind. 2. His moral character. 3* 
The motives which influenced his actions* 4. The efe^ 
nfhis conduct on himself and others. 5. His cliaracteri^ 
iifferent capacities. 

489. Write from the subjoined ontlines, brief Bio- 
graphies of the following Individuals: — 

1. THR DTJKB OF MARLBOROUGH. 

John Ghorchill, bom 1650 — dtstingoishes himself at the defence 
of Tangier — marries Sarah J^uiings — created Baron GhurchiU by 
James n — his services in suppressing Monmouth's Rebellion— 
deserts James 11— created Earl of Marlborough by William IH— 
part which he took in the War of the Spanish succession— In 
battles — hift character as a militaiy commander, and as a pri?alie 
individual. 

2. KELSON. 

Bom in 175S— his early career— accompanies Captain Phipps in 
an expedition to the North Pole— appointed Commander of the 
Agamemnon — loses an eye at the dege of Caloi — Battle of St. 
Vincent— attack on Santa Cruz — Closes an arm — action in the Bay 
of Aboukir — honors conferred on him — bombardment of Copenhagen 
— ^Trafalgar — his death — ^his character, talents, and disposition. 

S» WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 

Bom in Cornwall — educated at Eton— taken into &vor bj 
Frederick Prince of Wales — opposes Sir Robert Wa^le — ^his skill as 
a War Minister — his opposition to i^ance— sends Wolfe to America 
— subsidizes Frederic of Prussia — his policy with r^ard to America 
— ^his speeches on the American question — his character as an oratoi 
— a patriot and a minister—his last speech in the House of Lords- 
his death. 

4. SHAKESPEARE. 

Bom at Stratford-upon-Avon, 26th April, 1564 — little knowi 
respecting his parentage or early life— prolMibly at Stratford- 
marries, in 1582, Ann Hathaway— comes to London — in 1593 write 
plays— in 1596, becomes an actor in the Blackfriar's and Glob 
Theatres — ^retires to Stratford about 1603 — ^his character as a poe^ 
and dramatist — ^his principal plays — tragedies — comedies. 

5. MILTON. 

Born in Cheapeide, December 9th , 1608— intended for the chnrc 
— changes his mind— writes ' Comus' in 1634, and ' Lycidas' i 
M37— travelB to Italy in 1638^is appointed Latin Secretary t 
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[)HTer Cromwell — ^his blindnesB — ^the Restoration — ^his poverty — 
poetical laboors — ^Paradise Lost* — ^Paradise Regained' — purity 
of Ills genius contrasted -with the litnary character of his own age 
' ' \ death and character. 



490. Write a brief account of the Life of: 1. Oliver 
Cromwell. 2. Mary Queen of Scots. 3. Queen Eliza- 
beth. 4. The Duke of Wellington. 5. Lord Olive. 
Write a character of: 1. Richard I. 2. King John. 
3. Henry V. 4. General Wolfe. 5. Sir John Moore. 
SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION. 

1. On the advantages of Early Rising. 

2. Habit is second Nature. 

8. Abilities without exercise cannot ensure success. 

4. The journal of a day^s occupation. 

5. A description of any town or city with which you may be ac- 
quainted. 

6. A description of any Game that you have played or seen played. 

7. A public Library. 

8. The value of Tune. 

9. A Battle ; or a Review. 

10. A Shipwreck ; or a Storm at Sea. 

11. The Opening of Parliament, or any similar Pageant. 

12. A visit to a Picture Gallery. 

13. A visit to Windsor Castle, or to any other castle. 

14. A Snow-storm. 

16. A Sail down the Thames, or any other river. 
16. A Fire in a City. 
• 17. A Walk along Regent-street, or any other street. 

18. On Extravagance. 

19. The Crusades, or any of them. 

20. The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

21. A Life and Character of Queen Elizabeth. 

22. Some great Discovery, such as. Electricity, Gravitation, etc. 

23. Some great Livention, such as Printing, the Steam-engine, 
Photography, etc. 

24. Necessity is the Mother of Invention. 
26. The Instinct of Birds. 

26. On Spring. 

27. On Summer. 

28. On Winter. 

29. On Autumn. 

30. A Voyage to Australia. 

31. Biography of Alfred the Great. 

32. Contrast Freedom and Slavery. 
83. Contrast Peace and War. 
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84. Draw a parallel between Oliver Cromwell and Kapoleon. 

35. What makes a Country proeperous ? 

36. Write an imaginary description of a Retreating Army pSf^ 
sued by a Superior Force. 

37. Describe the Roman Invasion of Britain. 

38. Describe the Rebellion of Leicester against Henry III. 

39. Give some account of the Discovery of America. 

40. A Biography of Charles XII of Sweden. 

41. Give a description of the International Exhibition. 

42. Give some account of Magna Charta. 

43. Give a brief account of the Indian Mutiny. 

44. On the importance of Method in Daily Idfe. 

45. On the advantages obtainable by Travelling. 

46. Describe Rural Life in England. 

47. A Biography of Columbus. 

48. Idleness is the Rust of the Mind. 

49. Evil Examples are Uke pestilential Diseases* 

50. Honesty is the best Policy. 

51. A Biography of Sir William Wallace. 

52. Describe the defeat of the Armada. 

53. Describe any one of the following Battles : — Hastings^ North- 
allerton^ Damme^ Evesham^ Bannockhurn^ Cresy^ Poitiers^ Shrews- 
hury, Agincourt^ Bamet^ Bosworth, Fhdden Field, Marston Moor, 
Blenheim, Dettingen, Preston-Pans^ Plassey, Leipsic, Alma^ Bakk' 
lava, Inkerman. 

54. Knowledge is Power. 

55. Works of Taste have a social Benefit on Man. 

56. Forgiveness is the noblest Revenge. 

57. Science is the Handmaid of Religion. 

58. Give a brief account of the Peninsular War, or of the Cri- 
mean War. 

59. On the advantages of Historical Reading. 

60. The Power of Conscience. 

61. Effects of the Livention of Gunpowder. 

62. On the Influence of Religion on Happiness. 

63. The Usefulness of Mathematical Learning. 

64. Importance of Trifles. 

65. Learning conduces to moral and private Virtues. 

66. Resist the Beginnings of Evil. 

67. On the Pleasures of Imagination, 

68. On the Pleasures of Memory. 

69. On the Power of Prejudice. 

70. On the Influence of Scenery on the Mind. 

71. On the Liberty of the Press. 

72. On the Influence of Climate, on the character of a NatioB. 

73. Nature has given to mortals nothing without great labour. 

74. The Literature ol ib.e xdga ol Qjxsfcn i^Mia, 
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75. National Amnsements. 

76. Advantages conferred on Society by Literary Men. 

77. Draw a parallel between William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and 
I son, William Pitt. 

7S. Draw a parallel between Louis XTV of France, and William 

[ of England. 

^9. On Common Sense. 

JO. On Critician. 

(1. Give a brief account of the War of the Roses. 

!2. A Biography of Peter the Great. 

13. Describe the process of Paper-Making. 

4. Describe a Rifle Shooting-match. 

5. Write a letter giving an account of a Summer Tour. 

6. Write a letter in the third person, containing instructions to 
adesman, or any person in your employment. 

7. Write a letter describing " London." 

8. Write an essay comparing town with country life. 

9. Describe a course of study. 

0. What changes in the world, have resulted, or are likely to 
lit, from the discoveries of the various uses of steam ? 

1. On Ambition : its good and bad effects. 

2. What advantages does a nation derive from an insular posi- 
I? 

3. " The evil that men do, lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones."' 

4. " A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.^* 

5. On the good and evil effects of Competition. 

6. On the changes in the meaning of English words. 

7. Relate, in your own words, some short tale selected from the 
ks of any eminent English Novelist of the present century. 

8. Write a brief account of any of the following : — (Shake- 
ire's) Tempest — ^Macbeth — Othello — Merchant of Venice — 
Iton's) Paradise Lost — Comus — (Sir Walter Scott's) Ivanhoe — 
isman — ^I^ady of the Lake — (Jjom Byron's) Prisoner of Chillon 
Wordsworth's) Wanderer — (Tennyson's) In Memoriam. 

9. Write an essay on the Elizabethan era, considered as a 
iod in the History of our Literature ? 

00. On the general character of the Nineteenth Century, as a 
rary Period. 
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491. A Precis or Abstract is a brief summary of some 
letter or letters usually relating to official business. 

Obs. — Precis^ in a genem sense, means an abstract of any soIh. 
ject — such as, of a speech, of a narratiye, of a poem, of some im- 
portant trial, or some political or social event. 

492. The object of Precis is 1. to extract the most 
important parts of a document and, 2. to exhibit those 
parts in a narrative as brief as possible. 

493. The nature and requirements of Precis are fully 
explained in the following extract from the " Sixth Re- 
port of H. M. Civil Service Commissioners" : — 

"1. The object of the abstract (schedule or docket^ is to senre 
as an index. It should contain the date of each letter ; the names 
of the persons by whom and to whom it is written ; and, in as few 
words as possible, the subject of it. The merits of such an abstract 
are (1.) to give the really important point or points, of each letter, 
omitting everything else ; (2.) to do this briefly; (3.) distinctly; 
and (4.) in such a form as readily to catch the eye 

" 2. The object of the memorandum (or precis), which shouUht 
in the form of a narrative^ is that any one who had not time to read 
the original letters might, by reading the precis, be put in possessioii 
of all the leading features of what passed. The merits of sucn a precis 
are — (1.) to contain a concise history of the correspondence, includ- 
ing all that is important in its substance, and notMng that is unim- 
portant ; (2.) to present this in a consecutive and readable shape, 
expressed as distinctly as possible ; (3.) to be as brief as is com- 
patible with completeness and distinctness. 

494. Rules for forming a Precis : — 

1. Read over the whole document and select the most important 
parts. 

2. Write down these parts in the fewest possible words, as an 
abstract or series of heads. 

3. Extend these heads in the form of short sentences, so as to form 
a summary. 

4. Number the letters or paragraphs (1, 2 etc.,) inthe original 
docmnent and place corresponding numbers before the head of the 
abstract, and the sentences of the summary, 

Obs. — Sometimes it is requisite merely to condense the original 
document. In this case the result obtained is called in differently 
either an abstract or a summary. 

Example 1. J, K Godley, Esq., to Colonel Brownrigg. 

Sir, War Office, 10th Sept., 1859. 

With reference to your letter of the 22nd August, submitting 
the alterations in the establishment pf your office, consequent on the 
retirement of Mr. [A], ioi ^e a^^xo^^ cS. ^'i 'Si^ixst^^yaxY ^^ State 
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rot War, I have the honor to acquaint you, tiiat Mr. Sydney 
Eierbert approves of the appointments you have niailo, on the under- 
(tanding that Mr. [B.] has passed the UHCcesary examination before 
he Civil Service Commissioners for a permanent clerkship, and 
iiat Mr. [C] has passed that for a temporary clerkship ; (2.) and 
t am to request that the Commissioners' certificates may be forwarded 
n support of the charjje for their pay in the current quarter's pay list. 

1 am to add, that Mr. SecrcUiry Herbert regrets the delay that 
las occurred in replying to your letter. 

i have, &c. 
Abstract of Example /. 
r. R. Godlpy, Esq., 
to 

CoL Brownrigg. 

War-Office, 10/9/69. (1) Giving Mr. Secry. Herbert's approval of 
!)o]. Brownrisg's having appointed Messrs. B. and 0. as clerks, if they 
lave passed Uieir exanunations. (2.) Ecquesting Commrs. ' certificate 
o be forwarded in support of charge for their quarter's pay. 

Example 2. — F. G. Gardner^ Esq.^ to Mr. Maitland. 

Sir, Custom House, 23rd August, 1859. 

With reference to your letter of tlie 18th instant, transmitting 
. certificate of qualiiication for Mr. David Berwick, who had been 
lominated to the olhce of Tidewait^r, at St. David's, m the Port of 
5orrow8toncss, 

I am direct<xi to acquaint you, for the information of the Civil 
tervice Commissioners, that the Lords of the Treasury have been 
leased to direct tliat the title of the office to be held by Mr. Berwick 
>e changed to that of " Principal Coast Officer," and I ani therefore 
signify the request of this Board to bo informed whether, witli 
efercnce to the proficiency exhibited by Mr. Berwick, as stated 
n the certificate of qualification, the Commissioners deem further 
xamination nccessaiy in ins Ciise. 

J a I), &'c. 
Abstract of Example 2. 
^. G. Gardner, Esq., 
to 
Mr. Maitland. 

Custom- f louse y 24/8/59, (1) Transmitting certificate for Mr. 
Jerwick, as nominated Tidcwaiter of St. David's, Borrowstoness ; and 
2.) enquiring if fitrther examination is necessary, since his title is to 
le changed to that of Principal Coast Ofiiccr. 

No. 1— Glossop Union, 26th February, 1853. . 

My Lords and Gkntlemen, 

Li consequence of their being no schoolmaster ^\.\Xia\w5Ms^^^^- 
lonse, the board of guardians contemp\a\i& ^\i<^Mi% "w\kaX»\ss^ vivs\- 
nso ibereare in the workhouse lo t^o ^mii\«a ^V^ ^^fscsNSf^R^v 
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trith tlie Manchester imion ; application has been made f(^ 
porpose, and it appears they can be received into tliat cBtablisI 
clotlied, maintained, instmcted, and provided with medical 
dance, at a charge of 8.*. 3d. per week, provided the consent of 
Poor Law Board be obtained thereto. I have, therefore, been n-] 
quested to obl^in tht^ consent of your honorable l^rd to the pnh 
position of the guardians to scud the children to the said school 
I lun, &c., 
(Signed) Georgf. Bowdejt, 

Clerk to the Guardians. 
The Poor Law Board, &c. 

No. 2— Poor Law Board, Whitehall, 
Sir, 12th March, 185S. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Board to acknowledge the lece^ 
of your letter of the 26th ultimo, m which you apply for their con- 
sent to Hne Guardians of the Glossop union sending the cluldiei 
from the workhouse to the Swinton school. 

The Board consent to the proposal of the guardians being carried 
into effect ; but, before they finally sanction the arrangement, they 
request that the draft of the contract which the Glossop guardians 
may propose to enter into with the Manchester guardians, for the 
education and maintenance of the chiMren in the school, maybe 
submitted for tlieir inspection. 

I am, &c., 
G. Bowden, Esq., (Signed) Couktevay, 

Clerk to the Guardians. Secretary. 

No. 3. Glossop Union, 15th March, 1853. 
Mv IjOrds and Gextt.kmen, 

in compliance with the request contained in your letter of the 
12th instant, 1 beg to forward for your iiLspection the draft of the 
cx)ntract which the guardians of tliis wiUm propose to enter into 
with the Manchester guardians for the education and maintenance 
of the children from the workliousc here, in the Swinton school. 
I am, &c., 
(Signed) George Bowden, 

Clerk to the Guardians. 
The Poor Law Board, &c. 

No. 4— Poor Law Board, Whitehall, 
Sir, i2th May, 1853. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Board to return to you the draft 
of the contract proposed to be entered into by the guardians of the 
Glossop union with the guardians of the township of Manchester 
for the admission of pauper children belonging to the Glossop onion 
into the Swinton schoola. 
The Poor Law Board ap\>roNft oi ^iJaa Xatcq&^x^ti ^\^0\ the chil- 
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ben ace to be leceirod into tb6 86lidoId in question, and they accor- 
lingly recommend that the proposed contract be executed by the 
puBttttBting patti6d. 

I am, &C., 
(Signed) Courtenay, 
G. Bbwdcai, Esq., Secretary, 

Clark to the Goaodiaas. 



(AO Abttraet. 

Ko. l,:|fr.;BottdQ& 

to 
IBoerLlMr Board. 

Ohsaop Union, 26/2/03, Askinflj oonaent of Poor Law Board to 
4fB^ children o£ the above to tiie Manchester Union School, Swinton, 
m Gloesop Union has no schoolmaster, and as they can be educated 
there at a charge of 3s. 3d. per week. 

Ko. 2, Poor Law Board, 
to 
Mr Bowden. 

WhUAdUj 12/3/53, Giving consent, but requesting draft of pro* 
posed contract to be first submitted to them for inspe^on, 

Ko. 3, Mr. Bowden 

to 
Poor Law Board. 

Olfuaop Union, 15/3/53, Transmitting draft of contract. 

Ko. 4. Poor Law Board 
to 
. Mr. Bowden. 

WhUtkaU, 12/5/53, Returning draft of contract; approving, and 
isoommenduig its execution. 

(B) Summary, 

Ko. 1, (SG/VSS) The guardians of Glossop Union asked the Poor 
Law Board to permit them to send children of their Union to 
the Manchester Union School, Swinton. 

Ko. % (12/3/53) Permission was granted, but it was requested that 
the draft of the proposed contract should first be submitted to 
the Poor Law Board. 

Ko* 3. (15/8/53) The required draft having been submitted, was 
approved of, and returned. 
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No. 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


CorrespondcBts. 


Dates. 




Mr. Bowden to 
Poor Law Board 

Poor Law Board 
to Mr. Bowden. 
Mr. Bowden to 
Poor Law Board 
Poor Law Board 
to Mr. Bowden 


26/2/63 

12/3/68 
16/3/63 
12/6/63 


Inquiring wbethor children of Olos- 
8op Union may be sent to Mu- 
ohester Union School, Swinton. 

Oiving conflent, and requesting to 
see draft of proposed oonteset 

Transmitting draft of contnct 

Returning and approving of dnft 

of oonteact 
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APPENDIX I. 

EXAMPLES OF DERIVATIONS. ' 

demy, A name derived from Academus, who owned near 

3, a grove which was the favorite resort of philosophers. 

te. From the Latin achates^ so called from the name of a 

a Sicily, where it was first found. 

ehra. From the AraMc al^ the, and geber^ philosopher ; or, 

%l the, and juhr^ consolidation, or from jehr^ the process of 

osition and skai^ the thing sought. 

gator, A oomiption of the Spanish el lagarto, the lizard. 

to became alagarto by the incorporation of the article. 

anac. According to some from Arabic, aZ, the, and mana^ 

3ning or diary. Yerstegan says, '^The Germans used to 

re upon certain square sticks about a foot in length, the courses 

mooTis of the whole year ; and such a carved stick they called 

x-aght i, e. al- moon-heed, to wit, the regard, or observations of 

moons ; hence is derived the name of almanac.^^ 

lihyst. From the Greek a, [a] not, and i»%$Cu, [methuo] to 

)xicated, from the supposition that wine drunk out of a cup 

Df amethyst, would not intoxicate. 

•Uery, From the Latin, ars, art, and telum, a weapon. 

tssin. From the name of a Persian military and religious 

in the eleventh century, probably so called in consequence of 

mmod^:ute use of hashish, an intoxicating drug, or from the 

of their founder, Hassan, 

lanche. From the French avaler, to descend, and that from 

itin ad vallem, to the valley. 

dit. From the Italian, handitto^ an outlaw ; past participle 

dire, to banish. 

wer. From Ang. Sax. answeren, which is compounded of 

gain, or, in return to, and swaran, ^Icelandic) to say. 

\krupt. From the Italian, lanco, a oench, and rotto, broken : 

sion to the custom, which prevailed in the middle ages, of 

ng the benches, or tables of money-changers who had become 

ent. 

Ury, From the Spanish bigotes, whiskers. "A man of 

,^ observes ArchbiEdiop Whatdey, " was one exact in adhering 

fashion, a martinet ; and thence the term was applied to any 

er-strict and scrupulous, and at last came to offmj a narrow- 

i attachment to one's own views." 

imerons examples of other derivations from the Latin, Greek, 
iglo-Saxon languages will be found in the Author's *' Practical 
b Spelling Book. '» 
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Blackguard. From black and guard ; originally one oi the troop 
of BcullioDS, who earned about the kitohen ntmsils during a myi 
progreBB from one palace or castle to another. 

Brigand, From the Italian, brig^ the son^ipit of a rock. 

Bivouac, From the Prenoh bivouac, and that from the G^man, 
bewachen, which latter is from bei, near, and wa^he^ a goard or 
watch. 

Buxom, (originally epett bnckaome.) From the (TOnnaii, heug* 
sam, obedient ; which signification it formerly bore as in : — 
" Thinking to make them tractable 
And buxom to his goyemment.'*— j^smt. 
*^ Then with ouick fan, 
Winnows ihe buxom air." — Milton, 

Caitiff, Identical with the word captive; it is deriyed fKBk tho 
Itcdian cattivo, and that from the Latin captivus^ a captiye. 

Cdf^al, A word said to haye been formed from the initiaJft of ft w 
ministers of Charles II, in 1670, yiz. : Clifford, Ashley, BnQiiiiig- 
ham, Arlington, and Lauderdale ; but the word in this aenae e^kitod 
long before in the English language. Cab'ai with the mxiOitOB 
the first syllable is denyed from the Hebrew, but both, wcods have 
merged into one. In Uudibraa the two woids are- cUfferaitt^ 
accented. 

Calamity, From the Latin caHamu^ a stalk. ^>AAotiur iB 
accident,^' obseryes Bacon, *^ is drought, and the Sfondling of the 
com ; insomuch as the word calamity was first deriyed from cdfo- 
mus, [a stalk] when the com could not get out of the stal)c.^^ 

Calculate, From the Latin calculus, a pebble ; pebbl^ having 
been originally used in the computation of numbers. 

Canon, (a church law) and Cannon (a large gun) are both 
from \h% Greek xitfW9 (kanon), a straight rod. lliis word also meant 
a carpenter^ s rule, and hence it means metaphorically, a rtUe^ a kv)- 
This measuring rule was frequently a hollow reed (canna\ aAd httioa 
the^name of the hollow-tube cannon. 

Canopy. From the Greek *djf»ttp, [konops] a gnat; :v««m«i4A 
[konopeion,] origlnaUy meant a bed proyided with a curtain te ke^ 
out insects. 

Cavalry. From the French cavalerie, from cheval a horse, and 
that from the Latin, cahallus, a horse. 

Chancellor. From theLatin cancelli, cross-bars ; in allusion either 
to the cross-bars or lattices behind which this functionary formorly 
sat, or referring to cancelli, as the cross-bars or marks wmeh he vflt 
privileged to make in cancelling documents. 

Chemistry. Either from the Arabic, kimia, secret, mysterioiB^ 
or from the Celtic kheym, fire. 

Check, (in chess,) ^m the Persian, sJidh, a king ; thus, the cry 
* check'= * the king, i, e,, the king is in danger. Check-mate, ?&- 
sian shdkmdt = ' the king \a conc^xxew^.^ 
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Clumse. From the Turkish chiaous^ an interpreter, in conse- 
Qeace of an interpreter attached to the Turkish embassy in London 
laying committed extensiye frauds in the year 1609. 

Church, From the Anglo-Saxon cyric^or cyrice^ and that from the 
^reek *»^m*li, [kuriake,] which is from xv^iof, [kurios] a lord. 
[bQ Goths on tiie Lower Danube were first converted to Christianity 

L Greek missionaries from Constantinople, who imparted to them 
original Greek word. The Goths lent Hie word to other German 
ribes, mduding the Anglo-Saxons, and by the latter it was intro- 
iuced into England. 

Claymore, From the Gaelic, claidheamh^ a sword, and morCy great. 

Clever, From the verb to cleave, " It is curious to observe," re- 
narks Archbishop Whately, " that several of the words which de- 
icribe the various mental powers are derived from words signifying 
k) ipUt^ cleave^ or separate; as, science from scio^ probably Uie same 
IS scindo, to cut ; clever^ from cleave ; etc." 

Clave. From tlie Latin clavus^ a nail, in consequence of its resem- 
bbaioe to it in form. 

Colonel, French, colonel; Italian, colonnello ; Spanish, coronel ; 
Saelic, coimeal, Ben Jonson, as also Beaumont and Fletcher, write 
:onmel for colonel. " It is therefore probable," says Todd, " that 
Nir word is from the Spanish coronel^ and his company is the 
'oronela^ from the Latin corona, a company of men." It is a word 
rhich retains the traces of its origin chiefly in its pronunciation. 

Coxcomb, Originally spelt cock's comb. It formerly meant a 
ieoe of red cloth notched and shaped like the comb of a cock, and 
rhich was worn in the cap of licensed fools. 

Crimson, From the Arabic kermes, the cochineal insect. 

Cuirass. From the French, cuirasse^ which is from the Latiii 
orium^'a, beast's hide, of which shields were anciently made. 

Curtail A corruption of ' cut' ' tail.* According to the forest- 
iWB, a man who had no right to the privilege of chase, was obliged 
o cut the tail off his dog, if he kept one — ^to * law' him, as it waa 
ailed 1 ^ cur' — an abbreviation of the above ; as only poor men cut 
he tails off their dogs, ^ cur' came to signify a worthless dog, such as^a 
ioor man would have ; the value of the dog for hunting purposes, 
va8 greatly diminished by the cutting. 

Dandelion, From the French, dent de lion^ lion's tooth ; so called 
a consequence of the toothed edges of its leaves. 

Daunt, From the French, dompter, to subdue. 

Demure. From the French, des moeurs^ of good manners. 

Desultory. From the Latin, desultory a rider who used to leap 
Eram horse to horse in the Roman circus ; it is hence applied meta- 
phorically to persons who abruptly and irregularly turn from ono 
course of study to another. 

Diamond, A corruption of adamant ; so called because it resista^ 
kbd action of an ordinary fire. ^ 
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Dwb, From the Anglo-Saxon, * duhban,'* to strike, i.e., whh t 
cword, referring to the ceremony of conferring knigh&ood. 

Dunce, ^ ^ The word,** obaenres Richardson, * ^ was fiisft iBtrodnoed 
by the HiomistB, or disoiplee of Thomas Aqninas, in contempt 
towards their antagonists, the Sootists, or disciples of Dons Sootoi, 
or John Soot of Duns. Dunce's disciples, Duncemen, Dmtees.^ 

Engine, From the Latin ingenium, talent, an invention. 

Ensign. From the French enseigne^ and that fnnn the Latin », 
on, or at, and signum^ a sign ; a burner. 

Esquire. From the French, 4cuyer^ and that from the N<vniaB- 
French, esquer^ which latter is from the Latin, scutum^ a ihieli 
This title originally meant the shield-bearer of a knight ; its pro- 
sent application dates from the period of Henry V. 

Excheouer. ** It is said to be called the exchequer ^^^ aaya Banritt, 
^^ from tne checked clothe resembling a chess-board, wmeh ooven 
(or once covered) the table there, and on which, when the kiog^ 
accounts were made up, the snms were marked and seored ^tb 
counters." 

Fairy. "The words used in the Komanio languages to ezpFCGS 
the being which we name fairy are," as Dr. Keightley observes, 
" French, fade, fed; Provenijal, fada ; Spanish, hada ; ItaMaa, 
fnta. In the middle ages there was in use a Latin verb /otoiv, 
derived from fatum^ or fata^ and signifying to enclhani. . . . 
From this verb the French made a substantive, faeri^^ feesw, ilhi- 
sion, enchantment, the meaning of which was afterwards ext^ided, 
particularly after it had been adopted into the English languaga** 

Farm. From the Anglo-Saxon feormian^ to supply with vxA] 
because farmers originally paid their landlords not with money, bat 
with food and other necessary articles. 

Frank. Originally a national name. The i^ranik* were soiadtf*' 
pendent, honest, straightforward, and sincere, that their natkml 
name was used as a synonym for all that is honorable, noble, and 
generous. 

Forlorn. From the Anglo-Saxon forleoran, to leave, at bm 
the German verloren^ lost. 

Friar. From the French, frere^ and that from the Latin, /rofer, 
a brother. 

Frolic. From the German frdhlich, merry, or from the Duteh, 
vrolych, which latter is from vro, glad, and lyk^ like. 

Frontispiece. From the Law Latin frontespidum^ which is from 
frons^ the front, and aspicio^ I behold. Milton wrote the word 
frontespice, which is in accordance with its etymology. 

Gazette. Either from gazetta, a Venetian coin, which was the 
price paid for a flying sheet of intelligence, during the war between 
the Turks and Venetians, or from the Italian gaza^ a magpie, ia 
•onsequence of the town-talk which gazettes contained. 

Goat. From the French gouttCy a drop, which is from the Latin 
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ft djeoip, *' So oalled beeanse it was believed to be produoed 
quid which distilled goutte a goutte^ (drop by drop) on th^. 
d part." — ^Duxolison's Dictiormry of Medical Science, 
nite. From the Latin granum^ a grain ; so named in conse* 
s of its ^raaii-' like appearanee. 

nadier. From the French grenadiir, and that from grmmh-^ 
lade, which the tallest and strongest men in a regiment were 
ly employed in throwing. This weapon was so called in'con- 
tce of the similarity of its shape to that of a pomegranate. 
Uotine, ^^ It was named from its introducer Joseph Ignaee 
fill, who is erroneously supposed both to have invented ^Mlto 
>Grished by it. The maiden^ formerly used in Scotland, win 
t to the guillotine in its constmotion and mode of ezeentioD;" 
\>^^s Dictionary of Science^ Literature^ and Art 
«y. A corruption of Egyptian, It was erroneously sapposed 
ley migrated from Egypt, but their native place was India. 
dberdasher,^^ observes Swinton, '* has, according to Minsheu, 
istic origin in the expression of a shopkeeper offlering h]9 
r-Habt Vir doss JGlerman] Have you thisf^ 
cyon. From the Greek £u, [als] tiie sea, and »^, [kuo] to 
76. The kingfisher was supposed to lay her eggs oi^ the 
or to build her nest on rocks near the s^ dunng calm 

nmock. From the French hamac, the Spanish hamtica^ or the 

ih heng-matta, a swinging bed, 

nmer-cloth, (Of a carnage,) preserves a curious custom, that 

ying a hammer and nails for repairing the vehicle. 

idred. In Anglo-Saxon, Aimdf (or hond) was equivalent to 

and signified teri, because the hands, wnen clos^ represent 

3a of ten units, (each unit being represented by a raiger.) 

^ger was also sometimes taken to represent ten units, and 

^e have ten multiplied by ten=a hundred. In Anglo-Si?en, 

unified a number, (being derived from raten or rasdan^ te 

) thus we have hundra(=hundred=9k number denoting -tcQ 

)lied by ten. 

ricaTie. From the French ouragan^ or the Spanish htaraatai 

3est. 

^sar. From the Hungarian, kusz, twenty, and ar^' pay— every 

f houses furnishing one cavalry soldier. 

ttings. From the Anglo'-Saxon, hustinge^ a place of oouneil ; 

lat from hus, a house, and thing, a thing, cause, or counci). 

>t. From the Greek, litdtrns, [idiotes] a private persoui us 

distinguished from one who has attained public emmenoe. 

igo, French and Italian indigo^ which is from tho t&ias\, t«- 

, from India. 

ndice. From the French /txtme -^eOoyr; 
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Jeopardy, From the French fai perdu, I have lost, or from je^ 
perdu^ a lost game. 

Jerusalem-artichoke, '^ Called Jerusalem fnnn the comtptioa of 
the Italian word girosole [a species of sun-flower], and artichoke, 
from the resemblance in flavour which the tubers have ta the bofctooH 
of artichokes^ — Loudon's Encyclopxdia, 

JoUy-boat, A corruption of yawl, or yawUhoat, 

King, From the Anglo-Saxon, cun or cyn, valor, and mg, en- 
dowed with. The feminine of this was cuninga^ which was con- 
tracted into "queen." 

Lollard. Either from the Grerman loUen, to sing, to chant, or 
from Lollard, one of the leaders of the sect. Chaucer says firam 
loHum, a tare, because they were by some parties considerod as tuei 
amongst the wheat. 

Lumber, Merchants from Lombardy, were the first peraoDS ivho 
lent money on pledges ; the room where these deposits were kepfe 
was called the ^ Xom&ar(/-room,' hence ^ Zum&er-room.' The arms 
of some of these merchants consisted of three balls ; hence oiigiDated 
the usual sign of the modem ^ pawn-broker.' 

Lute-string, A corruption of lustring, a lustrous^ or ahiBiDg 
ribbon. 

Martinet, So called from Colonel Martinet, a strict dia^p- 
linarian in the French army, in the time of Louis XIV. 

Meerschaum, From the German meer, the sea, and schaum, foam. 

Mess, From the Gothic mes^ a table, or from the Latin, mam, 
a table. 

Miniature, From the Italian miniatura, from miniare to point 
with vermilion, and this from the Latin minium, vermilion. 

Minion, From the French mignon, a darlmg, was a word origin- 
ally used as a term of endearment. Mignonette is a deriva^veof 
mignon, a darling. 

Minster, (In composition, as in Westminster, etc.,) is from. ih» 
Latin Monasterium, a monastery. 

Miscreant, From the Italian, miscredente, and that from tbs 
lAtin mis, with a negative force, and credo, I beUeve, was a term 
applied by the Crusaders to their enemies, and originally meant an 
unbeliever. 

Mob, The rabble which attended the partisans of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury at the latter end of Charles II's reign were first called 
" mobile vulgus,^^ (the fickle, easily-influenced crowd,) and after- 
wards by contraction, the mob. 

Mop, From the Prophet Mahomet, The Crusaders introdooei 
the practice of carrying about effigies of Mahomet, which were bunt' 
like those of Guy Faiies at the present day. 

Mumble, From the Grerman mumme, a mask, and from the Butch 
mompelen^ to speak like one wearing a mask ; to mumble.. 
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ishet So named from muakat^ or musbet^ a kind of sparrow- 

. ^^As the invention of fire-arms/* observes Mr. Nares, 

k place ait a. time when hawking waa in high fashion* 4ome of 

ew weapcms were named after those birds, pobably from the 

rf their fetching their prey from on high." 

'.bob. A corruption of the Hindustani, nawdb, a nobleman ; 

ace. 

ladin. From the Iiatin poZaCinte, which termm^ant in the 

utine court, an officer of ikQpaUUium or piJao^ 

(firey. From the French,.i)ar le frein^ [led] by the bridle. 

:eadUly, (in London.) From the Italian pica, pike ; a ruff qr 

' of points like spear-heads worn in the time of James I. 

Uroon, From the Italian poltrone, and this from the Lafin, 

e tniHcato, it being once the practice of cowards to cut or maim 

ramb (poUex) in order to avoid military service in eonsequenoe 

9ir being unable to draw the bow. 

scA. (the Uquor^) is derived from the Sanscrit word ptmch^ 

because it originally consisted of j^ve ingredients — spirit, watep^ 

', lemon, ana toajsted biscuit. This word is also the root d 

2u6, the country of the Jive rivers. Punch, to thrust, comes 

the Latin pungere^ to push. Puiich^ th^ mountebank, is derived 

the Italian Policinello, a little flea, m allusion to the attempt to 

t aman with the long proboseis, thin legs and dispr0|>eftioned 

kd that insect: 

>tt€. From the French rou^, a wheel, meaning a p^sofll^ <i^ 

3g of being broken on the wheel which was an instrument of 

re. 

ooy, A corruption of the Hindustani, sipahce^ & soldier. 

ive, ^* From the Euxine to the Adriatic," obser?es Gibbon, 

she state of captives or subjects, or allies or enemies, ol tlie 

k empire, they [the Sclavonians] overspread the land ; an4the 

nal appeUation of the slaves has been degraded by chanee or 

ie frcmi the signifloation of glory (slava, glory) to that olBer- 

le. This conversion of a national into an appellative name 

una to have arisen in the eighteenth century in the OrientiU 

ce, where the bisaops and princes were rich in gelavfxiuaa 

ves. 

iraU, Thraldom. From the Anglo-Saxon thirlian^ to bore tho 

yr the purpose of inserting a ring as a token of servitude. 

•eacle. From the Gredc ififM*6s [theriakos] belonging to wild 

s : a supposed antidote against the poison of wild animals and 

sularly against that of serpents. 

ibulation. From the Latm tribuktm, a tbreshing-machinft. 

per. Latin vipera, a contraction of mvipera fr^ vt'vw, aKve 

9ano, to bring forth, because it waa supposed to be the oaly 

int that produces its young alive. 
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APPENDIX II. 

A LIST OP SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL BRITISH 
WRITERS, AND OF THEIR CHIEF WORKS. 

ANGLO-SAXOK PERIOD. 

Casdmon, (died abont A.D. 680.) He wrote in Angb-Saxan, a 
' Metrical Paraphrase^ of certain portions of Scripture. 

Bede^ (bom 672 ; died 735.> He translated the Gospels and 
Psalms into Anglo-Saxon, and composed in Latin an Ecdeaaslical 
History of Britain. 

Alfred the Great, (bom 848 ; died 901.) He translated into An^ 
Saxon, part of the Psalms, Bede's History ; and ^ Boethius on tto 
Consolations of Philosophy.' 

Alfric, (died 1005.) His ' Eighty Homilies* written in the 
simplest Anglo-Saxon, for the nse of the eommonr people^ are his 
greatest work. 

8EMI-SAX0N PERIOD; 

Layamon, Nourished abont 1190) He translated into the mixfld 
Saxon of the day, Wace's ^ Brut' or ^ Chronicle,' and conffldenbfy 
enlarged and improved it. 

BARLY ENGLISH PERIOD. 

Robert of Gloucester^ (flourished about 126B.> He wrote a 
• Rhyming Chronicle' narrating British history to tne end of Hewy 
ni.'s reign. 

Robert Manning, (flourished about 1300.) He wrote a *• Rhyoiing 
Chronicle' translated from tiie French of Wace and Langtoft. 

Sir John MandevUle, (bom about 1800 ; died 1372 ; flourished 
during the reign of Edward HI.) He spent thirty-four yean ia 
visiting various countries, and afterwarda wrote a ^ Narrative of his 
Travels.' He is our oldest English prose-writer. 

John Wycliffe, (bom 1324; died 1384; flourished during the 
reigns of Edward III and Richard H.) He translated the &l)le 
into English. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, (bom 1328 ; died 1400, flourished during the 
reign of Richard 11.) H« wrote 'The Canterbury Tales ;' *The 
Court of Love;' *The Flower and the Leaf,' etc. He has been 
styled the ' Father of English Poetry.' 

John Gower, (bom about 1840,*^ died 1402; flourished during 
^e reigiis of Richard II and R^jory IN. \ ^^c^ ^Om^ ^gB^t. works 
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are called ' Specolum Meditantis ;* ^ Vox Clamantis ;* and ^ Con- 
Bio Amantis/ 

1ffII>DLE ENGLISH. 

John Lydgate^ (flourished during the reigns of Hen^ Y and 
L) His princi|Kil works are ^ The Fall of Princes;' ^TheDe- 
uction of Troy ;' and ^ The Dance of Death.' 

Sir John Fortescue^ (flourished during the reigns of Henry VI 
1 Edward IV.) His principal English work is ^ The Difference 
^een an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy.* 

WUKam Caxton^ (bom 1410 ; died 1491 ; flourished during the 
gns of Henry VI, Edward IV, Richard III, and Henry VII.) 
le first English printer. He translated ^ The Fall of Troy* from 
i French. The first book printed in England was on * The Game 



Sir Thomas More^ (bom 1480 ; died 1535.) He wrote ' Utopia,* 
1 ' The life and Keign of Edward V.^ He was beheaded for 
lying the supremacy of Henry VIIL 

Henry Howard^ Earl of Surrey^ (bom 1516 ; beheaded in 1547 ; 
iriflhed during the reign of Hemry VIII.) He introduced Blank 
86 into the English language, and is said to have written also 
\ fijBt English sonnets. 

nomas Cranmer, (bom 1489 ; tlied 1556 ; flourished during the 
yps of Henry VIII and Edward VI.) One of the Iprindpal 
apilers of ihe liturgy, Ftayer Book, ana Articles of the Church 
Bngland. 

MODRBN ENGLISH. 

Roger Asdkam^ (bom 1515 ; died 1568 ; flourished during the 
gns of Edward Vl, Maryf and Elizabetii.) His chief woru are 
oxophilus* and *The Schoolmaster.' He was tutor to the Lady 
terwaids Queen) Elizabeth, and ma^ be considered as the first 
o wrote an Engush work on Education. 

Sir Philip Sydney^ (bom 1554 ; died 1586 ; flourished during the 

rk of Elizalieth.) He wrote the ^Defence of Poefljy;* 'Arcadia,* 
oth^ poems. 

Edmund Spenser^ (bom 1558 ; died 1599 ; flourished during the 
gn of Elizabeth.) He wrote ^nb ' Faerie Qneen ;* the'Sfiep- 
m Calendar,* * Epithalamion ;* and other poems. 

Richard Hooker^ (bom 1553 ; died 1600 ; flourished during the 
^ of Elizabeth.) A great theological writer; author oithe 
«awB of Ecclesiastical Polity.* 

William JSSkaiatpeare^ QxsnXWt \ di0il^\S\ ^israx)fldDfiiS.^S9BB8B% 
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the reign of Eliiabeth.) Oar great national Poet and Damatiit 
His most celebrated Tragedies aie-<-' Macbeth,' ^King Lear/ 

* Romeo and Juliet,' * Hamlet,* and ^ Othello.^ His prindpai 
Comedies are — ' Midsummer Nights Dream,* *' As You like It,' 
and ' Much Ado about Nothing.* His chief Historical Plays are— 

• Kin^ John,' ' Henry IV,' 'Henry VI,' * Richard HI.' Amongst 
his minor poems are — *• Venus and Adonis,' ' The Paasioiiate ^* 
grim,' ' Lucrece,' and * A Lover's Complaint.' 

*' The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in oar Mteratar»-4t is 
the greatest in all literature. No man ever came near kite in tiie 
creative powers of the mind : no man had ever sadi strength at 
once, and such variety of imagination. The number of characters 
in his i^ys is astoni^iingly great : yet he never takes an abstract 
quality to embody it, scarcely, perhaps, a definite oonditioa of 
manners, as Jonson does. Nor did he draw much from linii^ 
models ; there is no manifest appearance of personal caricature mMa 
comedies, though in some slight traits of character this may. not 
improbably have been the case. Com^ure with him Honier, the 
tragedians of Greece, the poets of Italy. Flautud, Cervantes, Mdkre^ 
Addison, Le Sage, Fielding, Richarason, Scott, the ranaaioefB of 
the dder or of the later 6cho(>ls : one man has far more ihui 
surpassed them all, others may have been as siddime ; otibeis »^ 
have been more pathetic; (Ahen mav have equalled him in 
grace and purity of langua£;e, and have wunned some of his fsalts ; 
but the philoaoi^ ^ Shakespeare, his intimate searching out d 
the human heart, whether in the gnomic form of sentence, or m 
the dramatic ezhibitioQ of character, is a gift pecoUaily his own." 
Hallam's Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 

Sir Walter Raleigh, (bom 1552 ; beheaded in 1618 ; flourished 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James L) His chief works aie 
a ^ History oi the World,' (written durii^ his impriaanment ia the 
Tower ;) and a ^ Narrative of his Cru|{ie to Guiana.' 

Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, (bom 1561 ; died 1636; 
Chanoellor in the r&m of James I.) Author of the ^ NoTom Oiga- 
num,' ' The New Atiantis,' etc Me has been stgrled the 'j^tfaff 
of Ethftoal Philosophy.' 

Michael Drcmton, (bom 1563 ; died in 1681 ; flonriBhed doring 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James I and Charles L) A. poet ; ha 
chief work is the * Polyolbion,' in thirty books, containing deacrip' 
dons of the legends, scenery, and antiquities of England. 

Christopher MaiiowSy (bom 1564 ; died 1594 ; flourishidd dtfng 
the reign ^ Elisabeth.) A celebrated Dramatist ; his chief woiki 
are ' Tamburlaine the Great,' ^The Life and Deaili oi Dr. Paos- 
tus,' and ' The Jew of Malta.' 
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beth, James I, and Charles I.) A celebrated Dramatist 
3t. His principal Tragedies are ' Cataline,' and ' Sejanus.' 

man in nis Humour,' ' Volpone,' ' The Silent Woman,' 

*• Alchemist,' are his finest Comedies. 

mont and Fletcher, (who flourished during the reign of 
[) united their talents in the joint production of flf ty-two 

p Massinger^ (bom 1584 ; died 1639 ; flourished during the 
>f James I and Charles I.) A Dramatist ; his principal 
* A New Way to Pay Old Debts.' " A cahn and dignified 
dth little passionate fire," observes Mr. Collier, " charac- 
bhe pen of Maasinger." 

rt Herrick, (bom 1591 ; died 1674 ; wrote during the reign 
rles I — ^the Commonwealth — and liie reign of Charles II.) 
cable chiefly for his lyric poems, such as, * To Daffodils,' * To 
IS,' ' Gather the Rosebuds while ye may.' 

)k Hall, (bora 1574 ; died 1656 ; flourished during the reign 
rles I ana during the Commonwealth.) An eminent divine ; 
of * Contemplations on Historical Passages of the Old and 
estament, and of ^ Occasional Meditations.' He also wrote 
vigorous poetical Satires ; he has been styled the ^ English 

rt Burton, (bora 1578 ; died in 1640 ; flourished daring 
jn of Charles I.) He wrote the * Anatomy of Melancholy,' 
gely quaint, and witty book, full of learned quotations. His 
B chequered with a deep melancholy, to relieve which he 
lis famous work. 

riy Taylor, (bora 1613; died 1667; flourished during the 
f Charles I and during the Commonwealth.) An eminent 
; author of * Holy Living and Dying.' 

las Fuller, (bora 1608 ; died 1661 ; flourished during the 
f Charles I and during the Commonwealth.) A brSliant 
ical and general writer ; author of the ' Church History of 
,^and of the ^ Woriiiies of England.' 

Milton, rbora 1608 ; died 1674 ; flourished during the reign 
rles I — the Commonwealth — and the reign of Charles II.) 
strious English poet. His chief works are ' Paradise Lost,' 
ise Regained,' * Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity,' 
isoroso,' ' Comus,' and * Lycidas.' His principal prose works 
J ' Areopaeitica,' * Tractate on Education,' *The Tenure of 
^ Eikonomstes,' etc. 

oaightypoet, tried at once by pain, danger, poverty, obloquy 
ndness, meditated, undisturbed by the obscena twrnwlt* '^ViiRfeL 
U around Mm, a song bo bii\>^q wA %o\tf3v:5 ^5isia.\»N&.^^s^ 

o 
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. not have misl^ecome the lips of those ethereal Yirtaes idiom he aiir, 
with that inner eye, which no calamify could darken, flin ging ^awn 
on the jasper pavement their crowns of amaranth and gold.**— ^£ori 
MacatUay, 

Abraham Cowley^ (bom 1618 ; died 1667 ; floorished doling tks 
same period as Milton.) A poet ; author of the ^ Anacreontics'— 4he 
*• Cutler of Coleman SV etc. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, (bom 1608 ; died 1674 ; prim* 
minister of Charles II.) Author of the * History of the RebdEn' 
in the time of Charles I. 

Samuel Butler, (bora 1612 ; died 1680 ; wrote daring the Com- 
monwealth ~and the reign of Charles 11.) Author of ^ Hudibm^-^ 
a witty satirical poem. 

Ralph Cudworth, ^bom 1617 ; died 1688 ; flourished daring tts 
Commonwealth — ana reign of Charles 11.^ An eminent diviae; 
author of ' The True Intellectual System of the Universe'—* mjrk 
which completely confutes Atheistic^ doctrines. 

John Evelyn, (bom 1620 ; died 1706.) Author of the ♦ Diaiy*- 
a work which presents us with a dear view of English life, especially 
under Charles 11. 

John Bunyan, (born 1628; died 1688;) wrote the 'Pilgrim'^ 
Progress,' during his imprisonment in the time of Charles XL 
"Bunyan,* says Lord Macaulay, " is as decidedly the fiist of aDe- 
gorists ; as Demosthenes is the first of orators, or Shakespeare tb 
first of dramatists." 

John Dryden, (born 1631 ; died 1700 ; flourished during liie 
Commonwealth — and the reigns of Charles 11, James II, and 
William III.) A poet, dramatist, and prose-writer. Author of 
'Alexander's Feast'— 'The Hind and Panther'— * A Translation of 
Virgil,' etc. *'He was," observes Mr. Spalding, " the literary chief 
of the whole interval between Cromwell and Queen Anne." 

John Locke, (born 1632 ; died 1704 ;) published in 1690, duriDg 
the reign of William III, his famous philosophical work, an ' Eaaay 
on the Human Understanding.' He also wrote ' Thoughts con- 
cerning Education' — ' A Treatise on Civil Government,' etc. 

Dr, Gilbert Burnett, (born 1643 ; died 1715 :) wrote the * Hjb. 
tory of the Reformation,' and * A History of My Own TuneB.' 
The latter work sketching the Civil War and the history of Crom- 
well, minutely describes the period between the Restoration and 
the Treaty of Utrecht. His chief theological treatise is that on the 
* Thirty-nine Articles.' 
Joseph Addison, (bom 1^7^ \ ^^^ VlAa \ toiriahed during the 
reign of Queen Anne.) A e^\:m©aia\i^ ^wryJascX^J^ \a.-^K». vd 
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IKjetry ] dbief contribntorto the ^ Spectator ;* author of the tragedj 
of * Cato,* and other works. 

JonaOwii Swifts (bom 1667 ; died 1745 ; wrote during the rei|;08 
of Queen Anne, George I, and during the early part of the reign 
of George 11.^ Author of * Drapier's Letters,' * Gulliver's Tra- 
vels,' ' Tale of a Tub,' * A History of the Four lust years of Queen 
Aime,* etc. The best amongst his poetic compositions, are * The 
CHty Slower,' * Rhapsody on Poetry,' and ' Verses on My Own 
Peaih.' 

Alexander Pope, (bom 1688 ; died 1774 ; wrote during the T^ign% 
of Anne, George I, and George U.) A celebrated poet ; author of 
the ^ Essay on Criticism,* ^ Essay on Man,' ^ Windsor Forest,' ' The 
Pondad,' etc. 

Daniel Defoe^ (bom 1661; died 1731;) published in 1719 (during 
the reign of George I) his famous Romance, ^ Robinson Crusoe.* 
He wrote the ^ History of the Plague,' and several other works. 

Edward Young, (bom 1681 ; died 1765 ;) wrote during the reigns 
of Anne, Greorge I, and George II.) A celebrated divine and poet ; 
author of the * Night Thoughts,' ' The Love of Fame,' — ^the tragedy 
of * The Revenge,' etc. 

James Thomson, (bom 1700 ; died 1748.) A celebrated poet ; 
author of the * Seasons,' the ^ Castle of Indolence,' etc. 

William Collins, (bom 1720 ; died 1756.) An admirable poet ; 
author of ^ Odes on the Passions,' ^ The Oriental Eclogues.' etc 

Thomas Gray, (bom 1716 ; died 1771,) A celebrated poet ; author 
of the 'Elegy in a Country Church Yard,' 'The Progress of Poesy,' 
' The Bard,' etc. 

Oliver Goldsmith^ (bom 1728 ; died 1774,) A celebrated poet 
and prose-writer; author of 'The Deserted Village,' *The 
Travdler,» * The Vicar of Wakefield, ' A History of England,' etc. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, (bom 1709 .; died 1784.) Author of * Ras- 
selas,' 'An English Dictionary,' 'The Idler,' 'The Rambler,' 
* lives of the English Poets,' etc. 

Robert Bums, (bom 1769 ; died 1796.) The national poet of 
Scotland; author of 'Tam o' Shanter,' 'The Cotter's Saturday 
Night,' ' Brace's Address,' and a number of Scottish songs. 

Edmund Burke, (bom 1730 ; died 1797.) An orator and political 
writer ; author of an ' Essay on the Sublime and Beautifur, ' Re- 
flections on the Revolutions in France,' etc. 

William Cowper, (bom 1781 ; died 1800.) A celebrated poet 5 
author of 'The Task,' 'Table Talk,' 'The Sofa,' 'John Gu^jiiu' 
etc Soath£7 calls him 'the beet olliI^()A^^fi9^ 
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John Keats^ (bom 1796 ; died 1820.) A poet who died young* 
author of ^ Endymion/ * Ode to a Nightin^le,' *• Lamia,* etc. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, (bom 1792 ; died 1822.) A celebrated port ; 
author of 'The Revolt of Islam,' ' Queen Mab,' ^The SensitiTe 
Plant,' etc. 

Lord Byron, (fyxm 1788 ; died 1824.) A great poet ; author of 
'Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,' 'The Corsair,' >The Bride of 
Abydoe;' 'The Giaour;' *The Prisoner of Chillon;' 'The Siege 
of Corinth,' etc. 

Sir Walter Scott, (bom 1771 ; died 1832.) Distingtdshed as a 
poet, but far more so as a novelist. Amongst his poems are ' The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,' ' The Lady of the Lake,' ' Marmion.' 
His principal novels are — 'Waverley,' 'Ivanhoe,' ' KenUworth,' 

* The Talisman,' ' Old Mortality,' etc. He also wrote the ' Life 
and Works of Dryden,' ' The life of Napoleon,' etc. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge^ (born 1772 ; died 1834.) A celebrated 
poet ; author of ' Christabel,' ' Grenevieve,' ' The Nightingale,' 
' Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni,' etc. 

James Hogg^ 'The Ettrick Shepherd,' (bom 1772 ; died 1835;) 
was one of the most imaginative of the uneducated poets. His 
chief works are ' The Queen's Wake,' ' Mador of the Moor,' ' The 
Pilgrims of the Sun,' etc. 

Many of the authors who commenced their labors during the reign 
of Greorge III, and continued them during the brief periods of George 
IV. and William IV. , have died during the present reign. These au- 
thors are so numerous that a few only can be mentioned here, viz. : 
Robert Southey, (a distinguished poet and prose writer ; died 1843.) 
Author of * Roderick,' * The Curse of Kehama,' ' The life of Nelson,' 
etc. Thomas CampheU, (author of the ' Pleasures of Hope,' etc.), 
died in 1844. Thomas Hood^ (author of * Eugene Aram's Dream,' 
' The Bridge of Sighs,' etc.), died in 1845. William Wordswor(k, 
^author of the * Excursion,' ' Tintern Abbey,' and other poenos), 
oied in 1850. Thomas Moore, (author of the 'Irish Melodies,' 

* Lalla Rookh,' and other poems,) died in 1852. Samuel Rogers, 
(author of the ' Pleasures of Memory,' and other poems,) died 
in 1856. 

Henry Hallam, (author of a ' View of Europe in the Middle Ages,' 
' The Constitutional History of England,' ' An Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe,' etc.) ; died in 1859. In the same year died 
Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay, rendered illustrious as a poet, 
by his ' Lays of Rome,' and still more distinguished as a master of 
English prose by his brilliant ^ Essays,' and by his noble ' History of 
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